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This paper contains a restatement of the reflections embodied in an address to the 
British Society of Aesthetics on 1st March 196r, under the title ‘Some Contributions 
of Psychology to Aesthetics’. In the process of revision less stress has been placed on the 
contributions of psychology to aesthetics and more on the potential contributions 
of aesthetics to general psychology, and more especially to the theory of human 
motivation. 


1. SOME CONTRIBUTIONS OF PSYCHOLOGY TO 
AES THETICS 


Azsraetics 1s both a branch of philosophy and a branch of psychology. 
As a division of philosophy it will reflect differences between schools of 
philosophy as indeed is clearly to be seen in the lucid exposition of Ruth 
Saw and Harold Osborne.! So too with psychological aesthetics: its 
varied contributions reflect differences between schools of psychology. 
Behaviourism might be expected to contribute little, if anything, to our 
understanding of aesthetic experience but it can contribute to our under- 
standing of originality and creativeness in behaviour (e.g. to the under- 
standing of ballet, mime or puppetry). Gestalt psychology through its 
studies of perceptual organization, and especially perhaps through its 
concept of ‘pregnance’, may help to elucidate the aesthetic concept of 
‘significant form’. The so-called ‘depth psychologies’, the systems of 
Freud, Jung and their successors, contain much of which the student of 
aesthetics must take account. In works on ‘the philosophy of mind’ from 
Aristotle to our contemporaries there are to be found statements which 
report scientific observations, statements of observable fact, relevant to 
the understanding of the creation and the enjoyment of works of art. It 
is, however, sometimes convenient to study history backwards, to ask: 
Where are we now? before we ask: How did we come to be where we 
are? i 

In psychology today there is what might fairly be called a New 
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Established Order. It was R. S. Woodworth who, in his Contemporary 
Schools of Psychology, introduced the expression “The Established Order’. 
He used it to describe an orthodoxy in psychology prevailing at the be- 
ginning of the present century, a system which derived from Wilhelm 
Wundt and his distinguished disciple E. B. Titchener. This well- 
established order became however the object of powerful attacks on 
many fronts by many schools, and the history of psychology in the first 
half of this century is largely the story of the tribal warfare of these 
schools. Even now there is a sharp division between the ‘depth’, ‘clinical’ 
or ‘dynamic’ psychologies of Freud and the post-Freudians, and the 
‘academic’, biological and experimental psychologists who have en- 
trenched themselves in the universities and created a New Established 
Order, a new orthodoxy, to be taken as seriously by the student of 
aesthetics as the powerful bands of heretics of Freudian and post- 
Freudian ‘depth’ psychology. The Established Order of ‘straight’ psycho- 
logists are mainly concerned to advance their subject as a natural science 
sharing certain broad assumptions with other natural sciences—directly 
with the other biological sciences, rather less directly with chemistry, 
physics and engineering. 

There are two main planks in their platform. The first is that man, 
like any other organism, is a sort of machine. An organism is an assembly 
of instruments, mainly of two sorts: (i) instruments for picking up signals 
from the environment (and from within the organism itself), i.e. the 
sense organs; and (ii) instruments for reacting to these signals in appro- 
ptiate ways, chiefly by the movements of limbs. Instruments of the first 
type can be compared with microscopes, telescopes and radar equipment. 
Those of the second type are comparable with tools such as hammers, 
pincers, etc. The two sets of instruments are linked by a complex com- 
munication system (and by storage mechanisms which enable responses 
to be made to past as well as present signals), but for many purposes these 
intervening mechanisms can be ignored, and the machine treated as a 
‘black box’, and attention directed to the processes of ‘input’ and ‘out- 
put’. 

It is natural to ask of anything described as a machine: What is it for? 
The answer is given in terms of the concept of ‘goal-directedness’. What 
a machine does, when it is not out of order, is to work towards the attain- 
ment of a goal, to achieve a desired end, but machines are of two sorts: 
those that work towards the goals of the operator, like a typewriter; and 
those which like a computer or a guided missile direct themselves and 
behave as if they have goals of their own. It is possible to construct a 
machine which ‘steers’ itself as does the guided missile to a moving 
target. It is possible to build a machine which given a number will 
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always extract its square root, or a machine which can be ‘set’ -so that 
given two numbers it will give their sum or multiply them or divide 
‘the first by the second. Man is an extremely versatile guided missile. 
Sometimes like a conventional guided missile he is obsessional in the 
pursuit of a single goal, but more often he changes his goals in (at 
present) unpredictable ways. He has built into him the possibility of 
various sets, and the capacity to acquire new sets, the capacity to learn 
new goals. If pressed further about these built-in and acquired goal- 
seeking tendencies the psychologist may allow himself to generalize a 
little by saying that all the goals of an organic machine can be defined 
in terms of the familiar biological concepts of ‘self-preservation’ and 
‘perpetuation of the species’. 
The second main plank in the platform of contemporary psychology 
- is the acceptance of a thoroughgoing evolutionary view. What man is 
can be explained by reference to what he was. Man is admittedly the 
most complex of the contraptions which Nature has produced, but he 
has been produced by a series of very slow continuous changes with no 
abrupt transitions. 

Now this might seem a slender basis for an explanation of the fact 
that some men create and many more enjoy works of art, but the 
general lines of a ‘biological’ approach are sufficiently familiar. Natural 
beauty and works of art contribute to the satisfaction of biological needs. 
Maybe this is so. It may indeed be true, as Herbert Spencer suggested, 
that martial music facilitates the circulation of the blood. It may indeed 
be the case that the peahen’s aesthetic response to the peacock’s tail is 
conducive to species perpetuation. But if we are to pass from bright 
suggestions of this kind to anything like a systematic aesthetic we have 
a very long way to go. Perhaps the first step is to look a little more closely 
at the concept of ‘goal directedness’. 


Goal Directedness 

To specify the goals of goal-directed behaviour is to say what it is in 
a situation which makes that situation a source of satisfaction, to say 
what it is in the situation, or in an object, that is the ground of our liking 
it. In psychological aesthetics it is to say what it is in a work of art or in - 
nature that releases or evokes the aesthetic response. This perhaps is the 
central question of aesthetics, and if so the central question of aesthetics 
is an important part of the central question in the theory of motivation. 

It has proved surprisingly difficult to reach anything like general 
agreement on the answers to these questions: Why do we want what 
we do want? Why do we like the things we do like? 


For this failure to reach agreement there are several reasons. One 
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reason is that biologists and psychologists have overlooked an important 
distinction to which attention has been drawn by some social philo- 
sophers, viz. the distinction between what men actually want, or try to 
get, and what they achieve or bring about as unforeseen and unintended 
effects. The distinctions have been illustrated by reference to the enter- 
taining thesis of Adam Smith that men in pursuing their private interests 

promote (by the operation of a hidden hand) the welfare of society. The 
` constitution of man is such, and the constitution of society is such that 
men being allowed to follow their selfish impulses are tricked, so to 
speak, into promoting the good of society as an unforeseen and un- 
intended effect. 

The principle can be applied to the socalled biological end of species 
perpetuation. Few men, and probably none of the lower animals, are 
consciously concerned. with “perpetuating their species’. By giving rein 
to their sexual impulses they are tricked into perpetuating their species. 
So, too, with self-preservation. By following his appetites man may be 
_ tricked into nourishing his body. More often than might be expected 
what a man fancies happens to be good for him. Pain avoidance has not 
as its intended effect the prolongation of life, but the avoidance of pain. 

The goals of goal-directed behaviour are goals that yield satisfaction 
and with experience their attainment comes to be a foreseen and intended 
effect. Another source of error in the specification of the goals of goal- 
_ directed behaviour has been the tendency to over-abstraction and over- 
generalization. These goals have commonly been described in terms such 
as ‘hunger’, ‘thirst’, ‘sex’, ‘the love of power’, etc. They are, however, 
rarely, if ever, food as cack drink as such, or power as such. Men rarely 
experience a longing for food which anything edible will satisfy. Even 
when very hungry they will scrutinize a menu card with discrimination. 
And so with other urges. The ‘love of power’ generally takes a specific 
form—the exercise of power through the control of the purse-strings, 
the exercise of power through oratory, or even the exercise of power 
through neurotic illness. And so it is, mutatis mutandis, for all the ‘basic 
drives’. An-interesting new approach to the study of what men (and 
beasts) want, what they like to get and what they try to avoid, has been 
_ developed by the work of the psychologically-minded biologists who 

are called ‘ethologists’. 

Ethologists have described with some detail iid precision the per- 
ceptual content of what they call ‘releaser mechanisms’ in instinctive be- 
haviour. What releases an instinctive response is a more or less simple 
or more or less complex ‘sign stimulus’ such as the red blob on the beak 
of the parent herring-gull which releases the impulse in the baby 
herring-gull to open its mouth to receive the morsel of food which its 
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parent has brought it. Sometimes the releasing percept has an innate 
basis, but through various processes such as ‘imprinting’ or other forms 
of canalization all sorts of other percepts can act as ‘releasers’, e.g. in the 
impulse to follow. Innately the young chick is predisposed to follow the 
hen, but it may accept substitute leaders—a human being, or even a 
clockwork toy. DA ` 

Corresponding to a releasing percept there would seem to be also a 
‘goal percept’, a more or less simple or more or less complex percept 
which tells the organism when it has got what it needs or wants—the 
percept which accompanies or follows the ‘consummatory response’ 
which terminates the chain of action or a phase in some longer chain. 

The concepts of ‘releasing percepts’ and ‘goal percepts’ are related to 
others which have long been familiar, some of which are important in 
aesthetics. 

As long ago as 1929 K. S. Lashley, in an article on Nervous Mechan- 
isms in Learning,? published a figure illustrating ‘equivalent stimuli’ for 
a habit of jumping in the rat. 

“The animals were trained to jump to a platform presenting a black surface and a 
white edge seen against the background of the room. The appearance of the platform 
was then changed . . . by substituting a large white screen on which paper figures 
were pasted. The animals jumped to any horizontal rectangle, whether black or 
white, but would not jump to a vertical rectangle or a plain figure...” 


“Equivalent stimuli’ in this context are all those which evoke or release 
the jumping response. It is difficult to define these features simply. Some 
rather complicated formula is required, a formula of the form ‘All com~ 
binations of black and white lines in which the horizontal dimension 
predominates over the vertical and in which etc., etc.’ It is this kind of 
formula which is required to describe releaser percepts and the equiva- 
lents which through imprinting or canalization evoke instinctive 
responses. So, too, goal percepts must be defined. These are the ends of 
goal-directed behaviour in general. 

At this point we can begin to see a confluence of the main stream of 
general psychology and the minor but not unimportant ttibutary con- 
stituted by experimental aesthetics. 

Just as learning theorists have specified the configurations which 
release the learned responses, and ethologists have specified the con- 
figurations which release instinctive responses, so a considerable number 
of studies in experimental aesthetics have revealed a number of configura- 
, tions which release the aesthetic response—configurations characteristic 
of objects and situations which yield aesthetic satisfaction. One of the best 
known of these configurations is that which incorporates the ‘golden sec- 
tion’, i.e. in which in a whole of two parts the ratio of that whole to the 
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larger part is the same as the ratio of the greater to the lesser part. Earlier 
studies of these elements in aesthetically acceptable forms admittedly led 
to oversimplified conclusions. A painting may be a work of art partly in 
virtue of its containing golden sections or other ratios, but only in part. 
It cannot evoke an aesthetic response just because it contains a lot of 
golden sections or other significant ratios any more than it does so just - 
because it contains a lot of highland cattle or a lot of blobs of blue. But 
_ golden sections, like representations of highland cattle or unrepresenta- 
tive blobs of blue, can contribute to the ‘significance’ of aesthetically 
‘significant forms’. Later studies suggest that the formulae which define 
the releasers of the aesthetic response have this at least in common with 
the formulae of releasers of instinctive responses and the formulae for 
the ‘equivalent stimuli’ which release the jumping response in a rat: 
they will always turn out to be very complicated formulae—perhaps 
formulae of the kind: This picture is a work of art, it evokes an aesthetic 
response in part because lines are disposed in ways which fall within a 
certain range of deviation from the golden section, in part because the 
objects depicted are so represented as to conform to such-and-such three- 
dimensional patterns, such-and-such deviations from simple symmetry, 
and the colours stand in such-and-such ratios of brightness, hue, etc., 
and so on. How complex the formula may be is suggested by the at- 
tempts of the expert critic to explain why he thinks a painting to be as 
good (or as bad) as he thinks it is. Some people are temptéd to say that 
every feature in the painting contributes to the aesthetic effect, and the 
‘formula’ can be nothing less than a certain kind of description of the 
picture. This, however, may be an overstatement. It is at any rate un- 
proven. What is, if not proven, at least more plausible is that an explana- 
tion of aesthetic satisfaction is to be looked for in terms of ‘goal percepts’ 
—the sensuous and perceptual experiences which tell us when we have 
got what we want. But a theory of the ‘enjoyment’ of natural beauty 
and the ‘enjoyment’ of works of art is part of a larger theory about the 
enjoyment of life. To make this thesis plausible requires a re-examination 
of the second platform of the new Established Order—the Evolutionary 
Approach. This re-examination will, inter alia, indicate some of the ways 
in which aesthetics can contribute to biology and psychology. 


2, SOME CONTRIBUTIONS OF AESTHETICS TO 
PSYCHOLOGY 
‘To cultivate the pleasures of my senses was throughout my life my 
main preoccupation. I have never had any more important objective.’ 
If this had not been said by that disreputable sensualist, Giovanni Jacobo 
Casanova de Seingalt, it could have been the expression of a quite 
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reputable philosophy and psychology of aesthetics. The enjoyment of 
natural beauty and of works of art consists largely in the exercise of 
cultivated senses. l 

But first to recapitulate: 

In Part 1 of this paper a brief outline was given of the platform of the 
contemporary psychologist, and the question raised what this sort of 
psychology can contribute to our understanding of the enjoyment of 
natural beauty and to our understanding of the creation and enjoyment 
of works of art. Two planks in the platform called for scrutiny: (1) the 
concept of goal-directedness; and (2) the evolutionary view. Part 1 was 
mainly concerned with the first plank. To do justice to the thesis of 
Casanova a similar scrutiny must be made of the process of evolution 
and the process of civilization. 


The Evolutionary Approach 

Living things in their most complex and ‘highest’ form are what they 
are and behave as they do by a sequence of gradual, ‘chance’ variations 
some of which have survival value. Natural selection, no doubt, is one 
of the techniques through which the hidden hand has arranged that both 
beasts and men on the whole, and in the long run, come to like what is 
good for them and their offspring. But the concepts of ‘evolution’, of 
~ ‘biological needs’, of ‘survival value’, require a closer scrutiny and more 
careful analysis than they have in general received. 

It may be questioned whether-all variations are strictly ‘chance’ varia- 
tions. It well may be that some variations are favoured by pre-established 
goal-directed dispositions. Any plausible theory of evolution by gradual 
change must take account of changes which however slow are in their 
outcome as revolutionary and as dramatic as the transformation of a 
grub into a butterfly. 

In the evolution of man as capable of aesthetic responses there are two 
dramatic sequences to be noted: (1) the passage from the sub-human 
level to the distinctively human; and (2) the passage at the human level 
from barbarism to civilization. 

Prescientific psychology was no doubt unduly preoccupied with some 
of the distinctive characteristics of civilized man, with his higher intellec- 
tual processes and his love of the true, the beautiful and the good. 
Descriptions and explanations of these characteristics lacked empirical 
evidence. In consequence, the first descriptions and explanations of the 
mental processes and behaviour of sub-human species tended to be 
‘anthropomorphic’. l 

The discovery of an evolutionary approach led to a swing of the 
pendulum reaction, and to a tendency to describe and explain the mental 
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processes and behaviour of man in terms of the more primitive mental 
processes and behaviour of the sub-human species. It resulted, too, in the 
writing down of the intellectual, the moral and the aesthetic elements in 
the mental life of the sub-human species. This philosophy of comparative 
psychology had as it methodological counterpart principles such as that 
enshrined in the well-known Canon of Parsimony formulated by Lloyd 
Morgan—that we should never attempt to explain the mental processes 
and behaviour of a living thing in terms of more complex or higher 
functions when explanations can be given in terms of more primitive 
functions. This near-tautology is unexceptional as an abstract principle, 
but in its application biologists and psychologists were inclined to 
stretch over-simple explanations when closer. analysis of the facts would 
suggest that a more complex explanation is the simplest that fits these facts. 

Today there would seem to be among biologists and psychologists a 
cautious and gingerly movement towards a new anthropomorphism. In 
this the need to maintain the principle of continuity in evolution is met 
not by giving explanations of human behaviour in terms of primitive 
functions, biological and physiological needs, but by the recognition of 
more complex mental mechanisms in the sub-human species. Neverthe- 
less, however far we may legitimately go in attributing higher mental 
functions and higher forms of motivation to sub-human species, there 
remain important differences between distinctively sub-human and dis- 
tinctively human ways of living, and perhaps even more important 
differences between barbaric and civilized ways of living. The latter 
transition has been variously described. Political philosophers have 
described it as one from a state of anarchy to some kind of constitution. 
The theologically minded have described it as a transition from the ‘state 
of nature’sto the ‘state of grace’. Recently an economist, Galbraith, has 
excited interest by presenting the transition in terms of the emergence of 
The Affluent Society. The concept of ‘affluence’ is of more than economic 
interest. There is a psychology of affluence, a psychology of motivation 
in an affluent society, which has a very direct bearing upon aesthetics. 

‘Penury’ and ‘affluence’ are relative terms. Extreme penury could be 
defined as a state in which the whole of a man’s waking life and his energy 
must be devoted to activities required to obtain the basic necessities of 
life. At the other extreme of the continuum is the degree of affluence in 
which not a moment needs to be spent in such activities. All the necessi- 
ties have been provided by inherited wealth and status or in some other 
way. 

What happens when a man, or for that matter an animal, has no need 
to work for a living? On the genetic approach the simplest case is that of 
the domesticated cat—a paradigm of affluent living more extreme than 
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that of the horse or the cow. All the basic needs of a domesticated cat are 
provided for almost before they are expressed. It is protected against 
danger and inclement weather. Its food is there before it is hungry or 
thirsty. What then does it do? How does it pass its time? 

We might expect that having taken its food in a perfunctory way it 
would curl up on its cushion and sleep until faint internal stimulation 
gave some information of the need for another perfunctory meal. But 
no, it does not just sleep. It prowls the garden and the woods killing 
young birds and mice. It enjoys life in its own way. The fact that life can 
be enjoyed, and is most enjoyed, by many living beings in the state of 
affluence (as defined) draws attention to the dramatic change that occurs 
_ in the working of the organic machinery at a certain stage of the evolu- 
tionary process. This is the reversal of the means-end relation in behaviour. 
In the state of nature the cat must kill to live. In the state of affluence it 
lives to kill. This happens with men. When men have no need to work 
for a living there are broadly only two things left to them to do. They 
can ‘play’ and they can cultivate the arts. These are their two ways of 
enjoying life. It is true that many men work because they enjoy it, but 
in this case ‘work’ has changed its meaning. It has become a form of 
‘play’. ‘Play’ is characteristically an activity which is engaged in for its 
own sake—without concern for utility or any further end. ‘Work’ is 
characteristically activity in which effort is directed to the production of 
some utility in the simplest and easiest way. Hence the importance of 
ergonomics and work study—the objective of which is to reduce difi- 
culty and save time. In play the activity is often directed to attaining a 
pointless objective in a difficult way, as when a golfer, using curious 
instruments, guides a small ball into a not much larger hole from remote 
distances and in the face of obstructions deliberately designed to make 
the operation as difficult as may be. This involves the reversal of the 
means-end relation. The ‘end’—getting the ball into the hole—is set up 
- as a means to the new end, the real end, the enjoyment of difficult 
activity for its own sake. 

Art has this in common with play. The enjoyment of the arts takes two 
forms. There is the enjoyment of the créative artist who enjoys for its 
own sake the activity of creation. There is the enjoyment of those who 
do not themselves create the objects the perception and contemplation of 
which they enjoy for their own sake. 

The aesthetic element in play and the association between art and play 
is indicated by the fact that many forms of play are described as arts— 
fencing, fishing, cricket, for example. The play element in art is indicated 
by the fact that writing a play and acting a play are recognized as 

among the finer arts. 
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There is another way of describing the transition from barbarism to 
civilization. When men no longer need to work to satisfy their needs, 
when there is leisure to be enjoyed, the ‘organic machine’ begins to work 
in a different way. 

Configurations which appear in the field of perception cease to be 
treated as signals, cease to be merely releasers of instinctive or acquired 
dispositions: they become objects of interest in themselves, like the scent 
of a rose or the song of a bird. The instruments of response now work 
not merely to produce good percepts which signify the realization of 
biological ends: they work to produce new percepts which can be en- 
joyed for their own sake. They work, that is to say, in the practice of an 
art. They also work for the enjoyment of the activity itself, i.e. the organ- 
ism plays. Gardens are laid out to create a field of perception more satis- 
fying than nature designs left to its devices. Trees are planted not for 
their fruit but for their blossom. Houses are built not merely for protec- 
tion against the elements but as objects of visual experience to be enjoyed 
as such. Man ceases to build like the mason wasp or the beaver and 
becomes an architect. 

Man’s conceptions of the good life—life that is lived for its own sake 
—are embodied in mythologies and in descriptions of Heaven. To the 
~American Indians heavenly life is essentially happy hunting, to the 
American negro (as presented in Conolly’s Green Pastures) life in Heaven 
is a glorious fish-fry enlivened by the performance of miracles. To the 
ancient Greeks life in Heaven was essentially romantic. In Nordic 
mythology, Valhalla was the setting of the further fighting and feasting 
of those who had been killed in battle. It is of interest to note that the 
only thing that is specific in the nebulous Christian conception of 
Heaven is a disembodied enjoyment of music—a fact which may 
account for its lack of appeal to the tone-deaf whose happiest days were 
experienced in fox-hunting or salmon-fishing. 

Psychologists have made systematic studies of human conceptions of 
the good life. They have analysed the motifs of fairy-tales and other 
forms of ‘wishful thinking’ in literature, and they have collected relevant 
information from stories and essays written by children which reveal 
something of the content of children’s ideas about the way life can be 
enjoyed.? The information obtained by systematic empirical studies is 
illuminated by the spontaneous description of the ‘high spots’ which are 
to be found in fiction and autobiography. 

Hadley Cantril, a psychologist, in his book The Why and How of Man’s 
Experience, quotes a passage from A. A. Milne’s The House at Pooh Corner, 
in which Christopher Robin asks Pooh: 
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“What do you like doing best in the world, Pooh? 

“Well, said Pooh, ‘what I like best— and then he had to stop and think. Because 
although Eating Honey was a very good thing to do there was a moment just before 
you began to eat it which was better than when you were, but he didn’t know what 
it was called. And then he thought that being with Christopher Robin was a very 
good thing to do, and having Piglet near was a very friendly thing to have; and so 
when he had thought it all out, he said “What I like best in the whole world is Me 
and Piglet going to see You and You saying ‘What about a little something?” 
and Me saying “Well, Ishouldn’t mind a little something, should you, Piglet?” and 
it being a hummy sort of day outside, and birds singing.’ 


- Cantril quoted this to illustrate his theme that one at least of the 
essential components of satisfaction in life is social, the enjoyment of 
good company. No doubt it is, but it is the enjoyment of other good things 
in good company. 

Not least significant is the ae component. It is the enjoyment of 
the taste of honey in good company on a ‘hummy sort of day and birds 
singing’. Again, the principle is that a satisfying experience is to be defined 
only by a complex formula: A simple sensuous experience enjoyed in a 
certain kind of company in a setting of a certain sort-—a complex configuration 
of elements. 

The same facts are to be seen in spontaneous autobiographical records: 
Sir Lawrence Jones in his Victorian Boyhood writes as follows: 


I suppose it would be true to say that I have had more enjoyment, a more vivid 
sense of the delight of living, with every faculty at full stretch, when pursuing and 
killing birds and beasts, than in any other activity. For sheer exhilaration, joined with 
the height of aesthetic satisfaction, I have known nothing to compare with deer- 
stalking. The hard physical grind, the constant exercise of craft and cunning, the 
breath-taking beauty of the high tops, the subtle and ever-changing colours of 
Scottish mountains, the solitariness and the silence, combine to exalt the spirit to the 
summit of happiness. The thrill of fox-hunting is ecstatic, but that has rarely come 
my way, and the pleasure is more physical than aesthetic. Grouse-shooting ranks 
high, for the mountains are there again, with the influence sweet as that of the 
Pleiades; the mountains, too, stand about the lochs, and make memorable many a 
day’s fishing. But there is deep and quiet satisfaction to be had far from any hulls; in 
waiting among the bracken, touched by the mild December sunshine, for the noise- 
less flit of 2 woodcock through a glade of ancient thorns, trailing Old Man’s Beard; 
or in hiding among bulrushes, rustling drily, to ambush a flight of teal, or a wisp of 
driven snipe. Stalking grey-lag geese at dawn on South Uist, or slowly circling a 
flock of golden plover, in vain hopes of a shot, between Hecla and the green Atlantic, 
bring the same suspense, the same alertness of observation, the pitting of wits, the 
triumph or the failure which are the ingredients of delight; and always and every- 
where is the feel of ambient air, of sun or rain or wind, sharp or caressing. 


It would seem that there are important features common to the life of 
a domesticated cat and the life of an English gentleman. Hadley Cantril 
in his analysis of the enjoyment of life stresses sociality. Sir Lawrence 
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Jones focuses on killing: Cantril would no doubt agree that what matters 
in the enjoyment of life is the taste of honey in good company. Sir 
Lawrence would no doubt agree that it is not killing as such that matters 
(he would not have enjoyed a day in a slaughterhouse slitting the throats 
of pigs): it is killing in good company and under conditions in which he 
and this company were exposed to breathtaking beauty. (He enjoyed 
fishing in the lochs more than he would have enjoyed fishing on the 
banks of the Grand Union Canal.) : 

There would seem, indeed, to be three features common to the high 
~ spots in the life ofa domesticated animal (Tabby Cat or Teddy Bear) and 
the life of a gentleman of leisure. First, they are definable only in terms 
of a complex formula. Second, they all contain an aesthetic satisfaction. 
Third, they all seem to contain something very primitive—a primitive 
sensuous compound like the taste of honey or of blood, or a primitive 
impulse such as ‘sex’ or ‘aggression’. 

Examples could be multiplied indefinitely of spontaneous descriptions 
of states of bliss such as the well-known lines from Fitzgerald’s Rubaiyat: 
- ʻA book of verse, a flask of wine and thou Beside me singing in the 
wilderness, And wilderness were Paradise enow.’ This, again, is a situa- 
tion definable only in a complex formula—a whole philosophy of 
women, wine and song. Again the simple primitive appetite, again the 
„essential aesthetic component in the formula. 

This is true of the satisfactions enjoyed through art. A picture is not 
aesthetically satisfying just because of its golden sections or other rela- 
tions between its parts. An analysis of its appeal requires a complex 
formula. And great works of art give expression to very primitive im- 
pulses, and provide sensuous satisfactions. To use Freudian language, 
they appeal to the ‘Id’ as well as to the ‘Ego’. Hence the great relevance 

of ‘depth psychology’ to aesthetics. “The Prince and the Princess lived 
happily ever after.’ The assumption is implicit in romantic literature that 
the sense experience of normal sexual relations is experience to be en- 
joyed for its own sake, part of a good life.’ Not only normal sexual rela- 
tions, but also deviant sexual experience may form material for art— 
the Oedipus Complex, homosexuality, nymphomania. Sex is almost 
always there. Not only sex, but all of the main primitive impulses of the 
Id may function as part of the core of a work of art. It is surely significant 
that much great art is preoccupied with cruciftxions and other forms of 
torture, with cruelty, with basic ‘appetites’. This may indeed be true of 
the aesthetics of a Greek vase. After all, an amphora not only displays 
interesting mathematical relations in its proportions. It was designed to 
hold wine,.a matter of some interest to the Id. An amphora designed by 
Henry Moore with gaping apertures could be a work of art, but a kind 
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of work of art essentially different from the art of the Greeks. 

In all art, no doubt, the needs of the Id are safeguarded, but the cultiva- 
tion of the pleasures of the senses entails the transcendence of the Id, the 
transcendence of biological and physiological needs. Under the condi- 
tions of gracious living men do not, except by accident, eat because they 
are hungry or drink because they are thirsty. It is not the hunger drive 
which explains their choice of caviar as an hors-d’ceuvre, nor thirst that 
explains their choice of Napoleon brandy to accompany their coffee. 
The ‘sex’ life of civilized men and women is full of biological enigmas. ` 
Biologists and psychologists often write about sex as though it were a 
powerful drive in virtue of which any male is attracted to any female of 
the species. In point of fact, civilized men can be as choosey in selecting 
a mate as a woman selecting a hat and the basis of their choice is again 
definable only in a complex formula, in which again there is the charac- 
teristic aesthetic factor which forms part of the description and explana- 
tion of why civilized men like what they like. There would seem indeed 
no firm evidence that ‘beautiful’ women are healthier, more fertile or 
in any way biologically fitter than those who are plain. 

In the state of civilization life itself has become an art. As Bergson 
observed: “The comic comes into being just when society and the indi- 
vidual freed from the worry of self-preservation begin to regard them- 
selves as works of art.’ The statement could be generalized: the comic 
is only one of the values with which aesthetics is concerned. 

To summarize and conclude: 

What is it in a work of art or in nature which evokes the aesthetic 
response? The answer, it has been suggested, is to be found through 
experimental and other empirical studies of the kind that have revealed 
in works of art and simpler aesthetically pleasing objects configurations 
which embody certain ratios and certain geometrical and other relations. 
It has been further suggested that in such studies experimental aesthetics 
becomes integrated with some of the major and central lines of research 
in general psychology. There are features common to studies of con- 
figurations which release an aesthetic response, studies of configurations 
which release instinctive responses, studies of configurations which 
release acquired responses, and studies of configurations which constitute 
the source of the ultimate satisfactions in life. In this process of integra- 
tion psychological aesthetics can contribute to general psychology as 
much as it receives. It draws on general motivational theory, on the 
methodology and the techniques of experimentation. It contributes to 
general psychology by reason of its special concern with some of the 
‘higher’ and most distinctive functions and activities of the human mind. 
It serves to correct the over-preoccupation of ‘general psychologists 
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with the simpler and more primitive functions and activities, and with 
the more primitive ‘physiological’ and ‘biological’ needs. Through its 
special concern with certain modes of experience and activities which 
are enjoyed for their own sakes psychological aesthetics can contribute 
to the understanding of other experiences and activities enjoyed for 
their own sake, such as play and other pursuits characteristic of leisure 
and gracious living in civilized society—of life generally when the work- 
ing of the organic machine is no longer geared to ‘the basic physiological 
and biological needs’. Perhaps the greatest contribution of aesthetics to 
psychology i is that it opens the way to a distinctively human psychology 
in which psychological needs are clearly distinguished from the simpler 
physiological or biological needs. The life which men seek to preserve 
and perpetuate is a two-dimensioned variable. What they try to prolong 
and enhance is life of a certain kind—a certain standard and style of 
living. Men behave as if they believed that it is better to be a worried 
philosopher or a neurotic artist than it is to be a happy and well-adjusted 
pig. No limit can be set to the contribution of general psychology to 
aesthetics but the extent and the rate of this contribution may well 
depend on the extent to which aesthetics contributes to psychology not 
only through its facts and hypotheses but also through the student of 
aesthetics asking the psychologist the right questions. 
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A work of art is a product of human skill and ingenuity which in some 
way is emotionally charged. The effects of this on the observer or reader 
may be very varied. It can be consoling, puzzling, entertaining, disturb- 
ing. It may intrigue, deprave, excite or amuse. Some works of art have 
provoked riots. Others have apparently left the recipients satisfied, 
catharized, all passion spent. One effect, however, would be lethal; a 
work of art must never be boring, though it may have boredom as its 
motif. Thus Beckett’s play, Waiting for Godot, depicts boredom, but it 
would be dismissed as a failure if it were itself boring. 

This connection between art and feeling has been a worrying theme 
for philosophers since Plato’s day. From Plato to Ryle, philosophers 
have been suspicious of human emotions and of artists who seem to be 
unduly concerned with expressing or exploiting them. Here lies the 
source of ‘the ancient quarrel between philosophy and poetry’, as Plato 
called it, and his puritanical dismay at the emotional impact of certain 
forms of dramatic and representative art in his day. The ancient quarrel 
is repeated in the traditional philistine contempt for art and artists in the 
English empirical philosophers, for whom David Hume shall be a repre- 
sentative spokesman: ‘Poets themselves, though liars by profession, 
always endeavour to give an air of truth to their fictions, and where that 
is totally neglected, their performances however ingenious, will never be 
able to afford much pleasure. .. . This is common both to poetry and 
madness, that the vivacity they bestow on the ideas is not derived from 
the particular situations or connections. of the objects of the ideas, but 
from the present temper and disposition of the person.’ 

It is because so many philosophers have shared the assumption that 
there is something discreditable in the creation and enjoyment of poetry 
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or music or of other works of art, though these are the ones most men- 
tioned, that much aesthetic discussion has been so misleading and 
irrelevant. It appears at its crudest in what I propose to call Primitive 
Positivism. Though it is not so much in the fashion as it was, it tends to 
recur from time to time. It is the view that things like poems or songs 
or paintings are the products of involuntary emotional spasms or a series 
of such spasms somewhat analogous to crying or laughing. Carnap, in 
his Philosophy and Logical Syntax, puts it like this: ‘Many linguistic utter- 
ances are analogous to laughing in that they have only an expressive 
function, no representative function. Examples of this are cries like “Oh, 
Oh,” or, on a higher level, lyrical verses. The aim of a lyrical poem in 
which occur the words “‘sunshine” and “‘clouds” is not to inform us of 
certain meteorological facts, but to express certain feelings of the poet 
and to excite similar feelings in us. . . . Metaphysical propositions, like 
lyrical verses, have only an expressive function, but no representative 
function. Metaphysical propositions are neither true nor false, because 
they assert nothing. . . . But they are, like laughing, lyrics and music, 
expressive. They express not so much temporary feelings as permanent 
emotional and volitional dispositions.’ 

What this seems to be saying is that art is expressive in the sense that 
the artist finds relief either of ‘temporary feelings’ or of ‘permanent 
emotional dispositions’ in the composition or fabrication of a work of 
art. We naturally wonder why this is so, why ‘express’ his feelings or 
disposition in this way rather than any other. What quirk of human 
psychology induces a man who is sexually aroused to write a love lyric 
rather than to find relief in a less indirect form of satisfaction? And, more 
perplexing still, why should anyone else, apart from psychiatrists or 
those fond of pseudo-psychological speculations, be interested in the 
product of these ‘expressive functions’? It seems clear that those who 
write like this have little experience of art and no understanding of it. 


0 


There is a more sophisticated version of the view that works of art are 
to be conceived of primarily as phases in the autobiography of the artist 
in Croce’s definition of art as ‘expression’. It is more sophisticated only 
in the sense that it involves a more elaborate conceptual apparatus, but 
this does not enable it to avoid the same objection. Thus Croce’s defini- 
tion is summed up in the phrase ‘all art is lyrical’. What this comes to is 
that art is a spontaneous expression of feeling though Croce is at pains 
to explain that this is a misleading way of putting it. Feelings do not, so 
to speak, pre-exist their expression, they do not lurk in the darkness 
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while we search and find our appropriate form of expression for them. 
The expression is the feeling. The poem is what the poet feels; the song 
what the musician feels. We, the readers or listeners, may be unable to 
recapture that feeling because of some fault in its communication (for 
expression and communication are distinct processes, communication 
being the object we are presented with, the written poem, the marble 
sculpture, the musical composition). Art, as Croce proposed to use the 
word, refers solely to the feelings of the artist, felt or expressed by him; 
this, no more, no less, an emotional episode in his life-history. 

If so, then those interested in him would presumably be interested in 
such episodes, his friends or relatives or literary historians with an inter- 
est in psychiatric analysis. Apart from these, who else? Most of us are 
interested not in him but in the works of art, in this novel or poem, this 
sculpture, this piece of music. Our interest in these may arouse our 
curiosity about the artist, and knowing about him may assist us in fully 
appreciating the artistic object which is the focal point of our attention, 
but such knowledge is not a necessary condition of aesthetic appreciation 
and is definitely not a substitute for it. Whatever excitement gripped the 
artist at some moment of time in the past is of concern solely to those 
whose interests are not primarily aesthetic. To speculate about it is to 
deflect attention away from the object which is central in the aesthetic 
situation. To use the object as evidence for what the maker felt like in 
the past is to make unverifiable inferences which are in any case aestheti- 
cally irrelevant. It is not logically necessary that a tragedy can only be 
written by someone who has himself undergone tragic experiences. Nor 
is it psychologically necessary in the sense that it is an invariable historical 
fact that all the world’s tragedies have been written by tragic characters. 
What information is available does not bear this out; it is in any case 
often too scanty or uncheckable. But we who are concerned solely with 
the artistic object itself are not concerned with it. We gaze at the Par- 
thenon and our delight bas no connection with what we may or may 
not know of the feelings of Iktinos, Kallicrates, or Pheidias and the many 
craftsmen who built it in the years between 448 and 438 B.c. We look 
at it now, in the bright light of day, on the Acropolis, or at the sculptures 
in London or Athens, and it is what we perceive now that determines 
our present delight. 
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Should we then say that what is aesthetically relevant is the connection 
between the work of art and the feelings of those who are exposed to its 
effects? Thus there were those like Clive Bell and Roger Fry who postu- 
lated a unique aesthetic feeling, a thrill which indicated that one was 
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receiving the genuine aesthetic stimulation, due to a kind of built-in 
device in the emotional equipment of some people who are sufficiently 
sensitive to pick up these signals in the proper order and intensity. When . 
this registered it apparently guaranteed the authenticity of that which 
provoked it, for the aesthetic experience was assumed to be unique 
and self-confirmatory. 

Others have agreed in stressing the emotional effect of arts on the 
reader or observer, but have tried to avoid the mystery-mongering 
associated with the idea of a unique aesthetic emotion. Thus to quote 
I, A. Richards’s well-known phrase: ‘When we look at a picture, or 
read a poem, or listen to music, we are not doing something quite unlike 
what we were doing on our way to the Gallery or when we dressed in 
the morning.’ Richards took a leaf from Aristotle, who countered 
Plato’s condemnation of the poets and dramatists with the concept of 
catharsis through pity and terror. So Richards may be said to have 
answered Hume by his distinction between the two types of communica- 
tion. It is only in respect to the first type of communication that the 
criterion of truth and falsehood is appropriate, for it purports to give 
information which can be verified or falsified. In the other type, which 
includes art and religion, the criterion is irrelevant, for they do not give 
us information. ‘Art and religion tell us nothing.’ Therefore to say that 
poets are liars is absurd; for the poet is not saying anything either about 
the world or himself which is a contribution to our knowledge, nor is 
his language to be tested by the methods and techniques we adopt when 
such information is given. What art does is to have an emotional effect. 
It produces a heightened sensibility, a greater subtlety of insight, a 
greater width of sympathy and delicacy of discrimination, which are 
transferred thereafter from the aesthetic situation which induced them 
to our responses in non-aesthetic situations, in our dealings with other 
things and persons. And this, it is assumed, is a morally desirable result. 
The therapeutic consequences claimed for aesthetic experiences are 
recommended on moral grounds. What we are therefore presented with 
is a theory which is a hybrid of psychological theorizing and moral 
preferences. Qua aesthetic theory it is open to exactly the same objections 
as the expressionist theory. It shifts the focus of attention away from the 
work of art to its alleged effects. And one basic difficulty is that these 
effects are not so easily correlated with the nature and structure of the 
work of art. In describing the emotional consequences of exposure to the 
effects of art we are describing episodes in the biography of a spectator 
or reporting on such episodes in our own life-history. One may well be , 
deeply moved by reading a poem or listening to music, but the genesis 
of such feelings may be affected by purely casual or contingent factors, 
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by highly personal and private associations, by the circumstances of the 
moment which affect one’s mood, or by other factors such as tempera- 
ment and disposition. It cannot be assumed therefore that one’s emo- 
tional reactions are induced and controlled solely by the work of art, and 
that the nature of the conditional experience can enable one to make 
statements about the quality or value of such work of art. The aesthetic 
‘thrill’, however it is analysed, is no criterion for the aesthetic.nature or 
value of the object with which in the experience of the observer it is 
connected. It is as irrelevant to discuss art in terms of the feelings of the 
observer as to discuss it in terms of the feelings of the artist. 

_ The connection between a work of art and feeling must be described 
in such a way that one can locate the feeling in the work of art itself, in 
such a way that one can legitimately talk of discovering and discrimi- 
nating the feelings appropriate and relevant to it. So that when we say 
that a play or music or sculpture is tragic or happy or sombre, we are 
not describing what the artist felt like nor are we describing how we feel 
when we look at or listen to them. It is not I who am tragic or happy or 
sombre, but the play, the poem, the song, the paiziting or whatever it is. 
What I do in saying that they are such is to recognize the sadness or happi- 
ness, and I implicitly claim that others should recognize them, too, if 
they have undergone those perceptual and imaginative experiences 
which constitute an exhaustive appreciation of those works of art. It is 
a claim which is testable. There is a ‘control’ which will enable the critic 
to exclude what is casual or contingent and to focus on the distinctive 
emotional quality of the art object itself. 

It is not very helpful, however, to say, as some writers do, that a work 
of art ‘embodies’ feelings, unless the metaphorical nature of this concept 
is conceded and a fuller analysis óf its meaning is given. We must be 
told how a work of art ‘embodies’ feelings, whose feelings, and how an 
observer may recognize the feelings which are ‘embodied’. 

To take the latter point first. Recognition does not mean sharing or 
any empathic participation by the observer. One recognises feelings 
without oneself having those feelings, otherwise the contemplation of 
tragedy would be intolerable. We can recognize the presentation of grief 
without being grief-stricken ourselves. Nor is it a necessary condition of 
recognition that one should have undergone the emotion presented on 
some other occasion. For the conditions of understanding the presenta- 
tion of feelings are similar to the understanding of statements made in a 
language one has learnt. One learns to talk not merely by learning the 
rules of grammar of a language and acquiring a vocabulary, but also by 
acquiring a sensitive appreciation of its nuances, the subtler changes of 
meaning following a slight change of emphasis, and the intricate field of 
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suggestion and innuendo depending on the play of inflection and stress. 
All these are governed by convention and usage which are acquired in 
a variety of ways. But having learnt them we are thereafter free to make 
statements in that language which will be intelligible to others as well as 
to ourselves though such statements to our knowledge may never have 
been made in that language before. Similarly in the artistic presentation 
of feelings, we can recognize what we do not necessarily feel ourselves 
and have not ever felt, because art is a kind of language of feelings whose 
conventions and usages we have learnt, and each work of art bears the 
same relation to artistic forms and conventions as does speech to 


language. 
IV 


A work of art is something made or composed in such a way that it 
becomes emotionally charged. Our critical vocabulary contains terms 
which refer to both these factors. So we refer to its craftsmanship, its 
organic unity, its neatness and efficiency as an exemplification of skill. 
But we also refer to its vitality, its dynamic properties, and the many 
synonyms for liveliness and life-likeness (not in the sense- of being a 
representation of actuality), which critics use. A work of art can be well 
made, and show marks of great skill, and yet have no spark of life in it. 
On the other hand, the sheer outburst of emotion can never in itself 
produce art. Dancing for joy may be greatly satisfying to the partici- 
pants, but not to the observers. That does not preclude the possibility 
of improvisation in the performance of an artistic skill, but only if it is 
based upon acquired skills in a traditional art-form. Furthermore, we 
need to describe the place of emotion in art in a way that will not ignore 
the essentially aesthetic quality of the excitement it embodies and trans- 
mits. It is easy enough simply to affect others emotionally. A liberal use 
of emotionally loaded words constitutes a crude and direct attack on the 
feelings. But it is not art. ` 

What is required is a way of connecting art and feeling which would 
stress the aesthetic nature of the transaction which occurs when we read, 
listen to or see a work of art. And one way of describing the connection 
is to talk of art as a kind of language or symbolic system. 

By a language is meant a system of spoken or written symbols used in 
accordance with known rules. One has to learn to speak and write a 
language, although of course the learning need not include formal in- 
struction; it can also be ‘picked up’ by living with and amongst people 
who speak and write it. And rules include not only those codified in 
textbooks of Grammar, but also the other conventions which affect 
linguistic usages, when and where the use of certain words is permissible, 
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and other subtle and intricate factors which regulate speech as a form of 
social behaviour. A language will contain paradigms of usage which 

reflect the various determinants controlling them and which function 
as models to illustrate what is intelligible and communicable in that 
language. Those determinants include of course many non-linguistic 
factors, moral, social, historical and so on. But they are all public and 
intra-personal regulations. Or, to use Wittgenstein’s simile, a language 
isa public game, it requires at least two to play it. Hence there cannot be 
a private language, for a player who made his own rules could unmake 
them as and when he wished, so it would cease to be a game at all, at 
least the sort of game language is. A private language is a self-contradic- 
tion. Privacy, in the sense of a man talking to himself in a language only 
intelligible to himself of things only he perceives in a withdrawn fantasy 
world of his own, is the mark of irrationalism and madness. Strictly such 
a man is neither talking nor thinking. 

Collingwood, in his Principles of Art, makes this same point. He argues 
that language is a social institution, part of a social culture, or as Wittgen- 
stein puts it, of a “form of life’. Learning a language therefore is part of 
the process of the socialization of personality. Learning to speak is a part 
of our learning to live with other persons, to think and feel in ways 
characteristic of our society. So we learn to talk before we learn to think. 
We learn to recognize feelings in the behaviour pattern of others before 
we recognize our own feelings. Strictly one cannot have private feelings 
any more than one can have private thoughts. The language in which I 
think is the language in which I describe and make intelligible my feel- 
ings. And natural languages embody the thoughts and feelings charac- 
teristic of the societies whose languages they are. Different natural 
languages reflect different ways of life. 

In a cognate way different art-forms are also specialized ‘languages’; 
that is, they also reflect culturally determined ways of thinking and feel- 
ing, limited by the expressive scope of the symbolic media they use. 
Thus one can say things in music one cannot say in sculpture, and vice . 
versa. Musical feelings are different from sculptural feelings. But what 
can be said or felt in either will be intelligible and recognizable by those 
who share common social conventions and cultural traditions and the 
specific symbol-systems which have developed out of them and have 
been conditioned by them. 

It has been argued against this concept of language that it is highly 
conservative, and that the stress on the authority of paradigmatic usages 
is to inhibit change, to circumscribe the range of linguistic expression to 
what has already been said, to limit one to the clichés and stereotyped 
verbalisms which are the stock moves in the language game. 
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This extension of language to cover the arts, however, meets this 
challenge. For it is the artist who is constantly wrestling with his medium 
to modify and change and amend it, for change in art is always a process 
of modification. There are no nodal points in the history of art, no clean 
breaks. New art-forms come into being as adaptations of old ones. The 
, novel first appears in the guise of biography, before it generally develops 

its own conventions and rules. As indeed happens to the wider conven- 
tions of social life. New situations arise, new demands and stresses arise 
in personal relationships, and so there are modifications and adaptations 
of social as well as linguistic usages. Thus the artist explores and exploits 
the changing ways of feeling, and gives them a habitation and a name. 

If therefore it be asked whose feelings a work of art expresses or em- 
bodies, it can be answered that they are those feelings known by those 
who speak and feel in a common language, who have learnt the rules, 
techniques and conventions which are features of the specialized artistic 
‘languages’ of this society. These feelings are not to be conceived of as 
private episodes in the biographies of certain individuals, of the artist or 
of the person who contemplates his work. In the same way statements of 
beliefs in a poem or a novel can be intelligible without asking if the artist 
held such beliefs or whether the person who reads his work holds them. 
If one speaks the language in which the belief is expressed, and if that 
language is correctly used, then I can understand what the statement 
means without imputing it to any one in particular. Recognizing a feel- 
ing is like understanding the meaning of a statement, and the conditions 
of understanding are the same as those which govern the apprehension 
of a feeling. 

This apprehension or recognition is a necessary factor in that complex 
and subtle process we call an aesthetic experience. And it is this detach- 
ment from the imputation of the feeling to any actual person, artist or 
observer, which makes it aesthetic. It is this which enables the artist, for 

- example, to treat all manner of themes however tragic or horrible and 
make them objects of aesthetic contemplation, an experience which has 
its own rare and peculiar kind of pleasure. It has a kind of excitement 
which has analogies in the thrill of scientific discovery or in the solution 
of mathematical problems, or in finding meaning and significance in 
what was previously baffling and obscure. But a work of art solves an 
aesthetic problem, not a moral, political or scientific one. Its achieve- 
ment is the presentation of feelings which are recognizable by those who 
know the language of those feelings. 

I have tried to indicate what ‘knowing the language’ implies and in- 
cludes. It includes the social and cultural conventions of which a particu- 
lar art-form is a specialized development. And the artistic achievement is 
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appreciated by those who share these conventions and are aware of the 
scope and limits set by the symbol-system of the art-form, and who can 
therefore read and interpret the language correctly. 

Of course misunderstandings occur; as there are failures to understand 
the meaning of statements, so we can have failures to recognize feelings 
which are presented to us in art. The analysis of such errors would throw 
light on the nature of aesthetic appreciation. For what lures us to art is 
the fact that we do often succeed in recognizing the successful symbolic 
articulation of feeling. That is why we use such terms as ‘dynamic’ or 
‘vital’ or ‘alive’ as terms of appraisal to indicate the establishment of an 
illuminating and exciting communication between ourselves and a 
particular work of art. 


REFERENCE 


1 No great originality is claimed for this. language or symbols. Although my use 
Cassirer, Collingwood, Langer and of this concept is in some ways different 
Read have all referred to artin terms of to theirs. 
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WHAT IS GREAT ART? 
Bertram Jessup 


THE QUESTION ‘What is great art?’ does not, as far as I have observed, 
appear in the approved lists of questions which are currently considered 
significant for aesthetic analysis. I suppose that its absence from such , 
lists is accounted for by the fact that the term ‘great art’ has in the long 
past figured centrally in that kind of rhetorical and effusive discourse 
about art which has proved itself fruitless in aesthetic understanding and 
which is now out of fashion. 

Nevertheless, there are at least two sufficient reasons why the question 
deserves serious attention. The first is that the term ‘great art’ continues 
in use, not only in lagging and uncritical popular talk, but also in the 
discourse of artists, museum professionals, academic instructors, and 
even, passingly at least, philosophical aestheticians. The second is that if 
it is to be abandoned as incorrigible to disciplined use, this should be 
after and not without a demonstration of its incorrigibility. 

My paper attempts to bring together some of the characteristics which 
are currently asserted or implied to belong to ‘great art’ and to call 
attention to some of the consequences for art evaluation which follow 
from their acceptance. 

The traditional or orthodox view of ‘great art’ may, I think, be said 
to be the ‘serious content’ view, which has held an unbroken, though 
not unchallenged or untroubled, ascendancy ever since Socrates laid 
down and Plato enlarged and systematized the position that ‘that man 
is a fool who judges the beautiful by any other standard than that of the 
good’. 

Through the centuries since Plato, the history of aesthetic thinking has 
been largely one of disagreement with Plato, but the disagreement has 
itself been disagreed on the basic respect in which he was wrong. Two 
lasting traditions resulted from Plato’s position. The first accepted his 
major premise that art is to be judged in terms of its success in conveying 
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‘serious content’—namely, factual truth, religious belief, and moral, 
social and political rightness; and it disagreed with him only, though 
importantly, in holding that art can and does do this. The second 
accepted Plato’s minor premise that art does not significantly convey 
serious content, but disagreed with his major that it should do so. The 
two traditions are the so-called art for life’s sake and the art for art’s sake 
traditions. The former maintains the orthodox great art theory, the latter 
the dissident formalistic or dehumanistic great art theory. 

Recent or contemporary philosophers who, in various forms, main- 
tain the ‘serious content’ view include S. Alexander, Theodore Greene, 
S. C. Pepper, Katherine Gilbert, and, in a deviationist way, I. A. 
Richards. Most of those who hold the position distinguish explicitly 
between formal and surface excellence, which is sufficient for perfection, 
and important content, which is additionally needed for greatness beyond 
excellence in the work of art. Thus, for example, Theodore Greene: 

Two compositions may be similar in artistic quality or degree of perfection . . . but 
the content of one may be slight, that of the other, rich in human import. . . . The 
standard of artistic perfection is primarily aesthetic or infra-philosophic, while the 
standards of truth and greatness are primarily supra-aesthetic or philosophic in 
character. 


And similarly S. Alexander: 


In art there are . . . two standards: there is the strictly aesthetic standard: Is the work 
beautiful or not; has it attained beauty? and there is the question: Is it great or 
small? . . . Queen Mab (I mean Mercutio’s) is not less or more beautiful than ‘the 
baseless fabric of this vision’, but the second is a greater poem.* 


“There are thus’, says Alexander further, ‘in works of art a scale of beauty 
and a scale of greatness.’ And ‘greatness and smallness depend upon the 
subject matter’ .4 

This interesting point that ‘greatness’ predicated of art does not in a 
simple sense mean ‘aesthetic betterness’, though already suggested by 
Plato, and even earlier by Sappho, was first given explicit modern state- 
ment by Walter Pater in the famous, seemingly after-thought paragraph 
at the end of the Essay on Style. The essay argues the full perfection or 
excellence of art, with particular reference to literature, to be exact 
expression, ‘the absolute correspondence of the term to its import’. This, 
concludes Pater, fulfils the ‘condition of artistic quality . . . of all good 


art’. But then he qualifies in a second conclusion: 


Good art, but not necessarily great art; the distinction between great art and good 
art depending . . . not on its form but on the matter. . . . Given . . . good art;— 
then, 1f it be devoted further to the increase of men’s happiness, to the redemption 
of the oppressed, or the enlargement of our sympathies . . . , or to such presentment 
of... truth . . . as may ennoble and fortify us . . . it will also be great art. 
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Professor Pepper, though I do not recall that he anywhere speaks directly 
to the distinction between great art and good art, and though I am sure 
he does not hold for content in the form of ennobling truth, does, how- 
ever, connect great work with extra~aesthetic human appeal. He writes: 


.. the capacity of a great work of art to be appreciated exists as long as the physical 
work exists and there are men to perceive it. So far as the work appeals to our common 
instincts and our deeper emotions, it can move men of whatever age or culture. (Italics 
mine.) 

The serious content view of great art, which the foregoing quotations 
express, considers ‘great art’ as a division in the class ‘good art’. It is not 
a something different, but a something more. Its basic assumptions are: 


1. Every work of art is a physical thing, a aise object, which is an organization 
or composition of sensuous mat 
2. Relative to artistic creation, the sensuous materials may be either 
(a) merely sensuous materials, such as pigment, sound, wood, stone, textural 
appearance or feel, etc. or 
(b) meaningful or expressive sensuous material, i.e. material which represents, 


states, suggests, or symbolizes.® 

Now, of the two kinds of material, the merely sensuous may be called 
‘neutral’ in the sense that its value in artistic use or intention is purely 
sensuous, while the ‘meaningful’ or ‘expressive’ material is ‘human’ in 
the sense’ that it has come to be, through association, convention, like- 
ness, or intention, a reflection, or an icon, or a symbol of some interest 
or value other than the look, the feel or the sound of the physical 
material itself. Artistically, to treat material neutrally is to keep strictly 
to its immediate physical qualities, to treat it humanly is to take it in the 
shapes and meanings which the categories of experience other than the 
aesthetic have already given it. Human materials are things rather than 
masses, actions rather than movements, plans and purposes rather than 
configurations and patterns. 

On this distinction, a great work of art, according to the serious 
content view, is then a work made of human materials, or, more pre- 
cisely, of important human materials. The excellent or even perfect non- 
great work of art is, correspondingly, one made of either purely neutral 
materials or of human materials which are trivial or minor in the 
scale of importance. A Mondrian (as pure abstraction) and John Lyly’s 
Exphues (as play of fancy) are then examples of non-great art; a Shake- 
spearian tragedy and Rodin’s Burghers of obviously great art. 

Examples could be endlessly multiplied, and this means that the theory 
does apply, that it works. But the question may be asked, does it work 
all the time? I don’t believe it does, at least not without serious qualifica- 
tion, and especially not when it is taken along with certain other prin- 
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ciples which are usually taken with it as co-equal criteria of greatness, 
e.g. the standard of “enduringness’, or permanence of appeal. Taking this 
second criterion into account, what will have to be shown to establish 
a given work as ‘great’ is not merely that it is a good work of serious 
content, but rather that it is a work of enduring serious content. This con- 
junctive criterion is commonly applied in judgments of greatness. Thus, 
among the great novels of our century we count Mann’s Magic Mountain, 
Proust’s Remembrance of Things Past, Joyce’s Ulysses and Gide’s Counter- 
feiters. These are serious and seem assured of permanence. The prediction 
in these cases is, of course, presently unverifiable. But what of great 
works of the past—which have endured? 

In respect to many if not most great works of art of the past a factual 
perplexity arises for the ‘serious content’ view. It is that the ‘serious 
content’ which they contain, at least in the plain sense, has undergone 
radical changes; so that, for example, what was at the time of creation 
a burning truth, or at least a live option for belief, has become a palpable 
falsehood or a primitive superstition. And what was once a noble ethical 
vision becomes a questionable or even an abhorrent dogma. And so on. 
Major examples of such shifts in moral or cognitive status of serious 
content can be found in almost every great poet from the past, and 
especially in the ones to whom Matthew Arnold ascribed the characteris- 
tic of ‘high seriousness’. Dante, Homer, Milton, Calderon and the 
Beowulf poet would certainly be of their number. And probably all the 
impassioned religious painting of the medieval period would be, for 
most moderns, in the same position. 

The subversion which a given ‘serious content’ in the plain sense can 
suffer in the passage of time is well illustrated in a reconsideration of 
Dante from a modern moral point of view by Morris Cohen in an essay 
entitled “Dante as a Moral Teacher’. ‘Dante’s moral and spiritual ideas’, 
avers Professor Cohen, ‘are as intolerable to modern moral sensibilities 
as his view of the physical universe is flagrantly false. The divine justice 
which rules his world is one of infinitely cruel vindictiveness or gratuitous 
malice. 

. . - be places in Hell not only innocent children, but noble characters like Plato, 
Socrates, Farinata, while high in Heaven are placed an oppressive and polygamous 
despot like Solomon, a simpleton like Adam and a savagely persecuting bishop of 
dubious morality like Folquo.’ 


And 


The idea of an eternity of suffering is harrible enough, but to glorify it and call it, 
as Dante does, ‘supreme wisdom and primal love’ makes us ashamed of the human 
nature that is capable of entertaining such horrible perversity and disloyalty to our 
natural sympathy.® 
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“This rejection of Dante’s claim as a moral teacher, like the rejection of 
exaggerated claims for the magnitude of his learning does not deny his 
obvious greatness as a poet . . .’* says Professor Cohen further. And with 
this unquestioned allowance of poetic greatness there is here no disagree- 
ment and no concern. However, if there is ‘obvious greatness’ it is also 
obvious that it cannot be supported in any untortured sense by the 
‘serious content’ theory of greatness. 

Any number of observations of like import with those of Cohen on 
Dante and of similar embarrassment to the plain sense of the ‘serious 
content’ view could be made of the writings of the other poets named 
and of many besides who have enduringly been rated as great. 

Professor Pepper, in the sentences following my previous quotation 
from him, takes cognizance of the same factual perplexity, but from the 
appreciative side, and with an essentially easy solution. He writes that 
the great work of art 


... may from accident of language and fashion and national or religious bigotry 
come in and out of popularity, bur there it is ready to move the common man or the 


student who will put himself in contact with it.° 


‘The solution is too easy to offer any solid support for a continuing judg- 
ment of greatness of works which have suffered an unacceptable change 
in their serious content. It is too easy because, in the first place, a work 
must always appear for appreciation in some ‘accident of language and 
fashion’, and in some national or religious or anti-religious persuasion, 
if not bigotry. And in the second place, it overlooks the fact that these 
persuasions are often, perhaps always, as in Dante, built into the work of 
art as created. 

The plain sense of the ‘serious content’ view is still obviously un- 
acceptable. The position must either be abandoned, reinterpreted or 
amended. There are at least three possibilities. 

The first and radical possibility is that the ‘serious content’ view may 
be rejected in favour of a completely different theory of great art, one 
which stands for ‘significant form’, ‘plastic value’, ‘decorative quality’ 
or something else which makes content either innocently irrelevant or 
harmfully distractive. The absolute alternative to ‘serious content’ is 
some kind of formalism, as in the theories of Clive Bell, Roger Fry and 
Ortega y Gasset. This is, of course, the second major tradition, stemming, 
as noted previously, from a rejection of Plato’s major premise about art, 
and enjoying strong favour in the pure art, dehumanization, and non- 
objectivist doctrines and practices of our time. As a theory of great art 
now the position has strength, but as a general theory of great art it lacks 
empirical support. In the face of the history of art and the still unshaken 
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preferences of taste on the whole, it has to be asserted as a norm, and it 
has to resort to heroic and not singularly successful measures in accom- 
modating most of the accepted great art of the past, and much of the 
present too. The rejection simply and in roto of the ‘serious content view 
seems, in other words, to entail the rejection of art as well as the theory. 
_ A second way is a way of amendment rather than of rejection of the 
‘serious content’ view. Serious content is preserved in appreciation of 
great art in which it is found, but it is taken aesthetically rather than in a 
real life way. With this amendment, serious content will be taken as 
necessary to great art, but necessary only because it affords a richer 
material for aesthetic uses than merely neutral material or trivial content, 
as, by way of parallel, it is well recognized that at the sensuous level 
sound and visual materials are richer for aesthetic uses than smell and 
taste materials are. Art, it may be argued, which avails itself of perceptual 
things, passions, ideas, dramatic conflicts, and events, has materially 
- much more to go on, and when equally skilful will produce aesthetically 
more interesting and compelling work than that which eschews such 
materials. 

This view, since it explains the greatness of art not in terms of the 
intrinsic values of serious content, but rather in terms of something 
resulting from its use aesthetically, will have to be defended on the 
meaningfulness of a distinction between ‘serious content’ constituting 
great art and ‘serious content’ making for great art. It will have to be 
shown. that something results from the inclusion of ‘serious content’ 
other than or additional to the presence of serious content itself. This, 
I believe, can be done. The following sketchy analysis of parts of the 
first and second scenes of Shakespeare’s Hamlet may be offered as a 
suggestive example. 

The opening scene is that of a change of guard on the ramparts of the 
Castle of Elsinore. It is deep night and very cold. A misdirected chal- 
lenge on the part of the oncoming guard suggests a state of extreme 
tension. One of the guards on post says to his replacement: 


Por this relief much thanks. "Tis bitter cold 
And I am sick at heart. 


He is never seen or heard of again in the play, and he might be passed over 
at first reading as merely a fill-in or bit character in the background. 
But his words, ‘I am sick at heart,’ emotional material, already supported 
by the night, the bitter coldness, and the loneliness of the watch, soon 
turn out to be the first striking of a major theme of the drama. In the 
next scene, the first court scene is taken up, varied and enlarged. It is 
treated first in sheer spectacle through contrast, visual and auditory. The 
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stage is dominated by the royal procession, the king and queen, council- 
lors and attendants. There is colour, pomp, gaiety, laughter and lively 
conversation, fanfare of trumpets. And against all this, at a distance 
behind, the lone, silent, sombre figure of Hamlet in ‘inky cloak’ —visual 
‘heart sickness’ the theme. The dialogue, when he is soon drawn in by 
the king and queen, repeats it and varies it; and finally when the court 
goes off and leaves him alone, the heart sickness is uttered directly in the 
soliloquy ‘O that this too too solid flesh would melt’. 

The theme, of course, continues through the drama, But this is 
enough to show its substance and its direction. A bit of action com- 
pounded of night, cold, military routine, royal pomp, dejection, and ` 
conflict of emotion and will, all strung on a thread of ‘heart sickness’, 
yield a marvellously intricate yet closely composed experience, the 
value of which is certainly different from or more than that of the events, 
ideas and emotions considered severally in themselves. It is an aesthetic 
experience which results from the dramatic use of materials which might 
certainly be used or considered in other ways. 

This example is good enough in itself, but I don’t think it is sufficient 
in kind to support this meaning of great art as of general application. 
In the first place, it is a piece of dramatic literature, where the theory 
works best. The amended ‘serious content’ view might then be urged 
strongly as a good theory of great drama, but not as a general theory of 
great art. In the second place, it may well be that even in dramatic or 
other literary art the poetic or aesthetic appeal may surpass or outlast 
the serious content, the latter possibility being affirmed, for instance, in 
the previously cited reading and judgment of Dante by Cohen. Much 
great art in all kinds does certainly in general esteem survive in greatness 
beyond the point at which its serious content ceases to be viable. 

A third way of departing from the literal or plain sense of the ‘serious 
content’ view of great art is one which is emerging from current dis- 
cussions concerning the relative long-range worth of non-objective as 
against representational painting. Two important papers directed to this 
question were published in the same month, March 1953. One is Pro- 
fessor Pepper’s article “Is Non-Objective Art Superficial?”:!! The other 
is Leo Steinberg’s “The Eye is Part of the Mind”.!* For the present dis- 
cussion the relevant question in both these articles is: Can non-objective 
art be great? Pepper states it explicitly: 


What is the chance that a purely non-objective picture can be as aesthetically satisfy- 
ing as the most satisfying representative picture? Will a non-objective picture ever 
be as ‘great’ as the best Giotto, Titian, Grünewald, Van Eyck, El Greco” 

~ Though the question is directed upon non-objective or abstract art, so- 
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named, neither Pepper nor Steinberg conceives such art as necessarily 
devoid of content. In effect, though neither uses the phrase, Steinberg 
urges the actuality, Pepper the possibility, of ‘serious content’ in, for 
‘them, so-called non-representational art. The common argument is that 
‘serious content’ does not depend upon representation or symbolization 
of recognizable things, objects, events, or situations. It may be conveyed 
in ‘pure form’. According to Pepper, greatness in this way has long been 
fully realized in: music and may be predicted as a possibility in visual 
art, especially in painting. The possibility or the actuality exists because 
non-objective art is not or need not be abstract, that is, without content 
after all. 


Pure music and non-objective painting are not as free from the suggestive, the 


meaningful, the ear cea dramatic, the ‘literary’ as either of the opposing camps 
seem. to assume . . . a flat opposition of the meaningful and the formal is falsifying.“ 


Relationships of sound in pure music and plastic relationships in non- 
objective painting, Pepper maintains, can be, and in great works are, 
expressive or ‘representative’ of highly generalized human associations. 
He writes: 


A Beethoven symphony is as full of associative references to human life and action 
as if a song or a dance were accompanying it—possibly more so. 


And 


. . a non-objective organization of dynamic tensions in space is just as much an 
integration of meanings as Rembrandt’s Portrait of an Old Woman.18 


Steinberg maintains essentially the same point. Non-objective painting 
is not really devoid of content. Its proximate content is a visual correlate 
of the non-visual world of modern science, together with accreting 
emotional associations which come of living in the scientifically condi- 
tioned modern world. It is then the modern scientific world and modern 
cognitive and emotional life in that world which is the ‘serious content’ 
of modern non-objective art. The non-objective artist, he says, works 
in a ‘stream of suggestions issuing from the laboratories’ of science, 
‘from magnifications of minute natural textures, from telescopic vistas, 
submarine scenery and X-ray photographs’. From these ‘visual data of 
the scientist’ the non-objective artist takes many of his supposedly pure 
forms; but actually, ‘the shapes of his choice are recruited in good faith 
for their suggestiveness as shapes, and for their obscure correspondence 
to his inner state . . . to his own sentient being. .. .”!? 

The view which is common in both Pepper and Steinberg may be 
summarized as follows.—Great art may occur in either the traditional 
representational mode or in the so-called non-objective mode. Repre- 
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sentational art is not great when its content is relatively slight, non- 
objective art is not great when its sensory components are organized in 
a merely decorative or pleasing way. But this is not the only way sensory 
elements can be chosen and organized. They can be taken and organized 
sO as to express or symbolize, in Pepper’s phrase, ‘highly generalized 
associations,’ and then a condition of greatness is realized. This is the 
latest attempt to give meaning to the term ‘great art’. It is interesting 
to note in passing, however, that, though it is only recently being given 
systematic attention, it was already strongly suggested over a quarter of 
a century ago within the then strenuously asserted formalistic position 
itself, by Roger Pry. In “The Artist and Psychoanalysis’ from The 
Hogarth Essays (1924), Fry, after arguing at length for a pure aesthetic 
art, an art of pure form, in which no importance is attached to subject 
or what is represented, and towards which no emotion other than a 
pure aesthetic emotion is allowed as relevant, writes in a curious con- 
clusion: 


Now, from our definition of this pure beauty, the emotional tone is not due to any 
recognizable reminiscence or suggestion of the emotional experiences of life; but 
I sometimes wonder if it nevertheless does not get its force from arousing some very 
deep, very vague, and immensely generalized reminiscences. It looks as though art 
had got access to the substratum of all the emotional colours of life, to something 
which underlies all the particular and specialized emotions of actual life. 


This conclusion clearly anticipates both Pepper’s “Plastic associations are 
highly generalized associations,’ but “genuine associations just the same,’ 
and Steinberg’s basic thesis that ‘many abstract painters recognize an 
intenser mode of natural truth.’ 

In any case, this third way of giving meaning to the term ‘great art’ 
does not abandon the ‘serious content’ view. It retains it in its plain 
sense to apply to traditional representational art. And it does not abandon 
it, but amends it, to apply to non-representational art. The amendment 
seeks to extend or deepen the meaning of ‘serious content’ to cover the 
facts of the world and of human experience which lie beyond or below 
the scientific surface of the ordinary perceptual world and obvious ‘real 
life’ cognitions and responses. The amendment adds a new characteristic 
to the concept, namely, that there is such a thing as ‘abstract serious con- 
tent’, a visually generalized serious content. The view might be called, 
with suitable reference to the contemporary movement in art practice, 
‘the abstract expressionist theory of great art’. 
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RHYTHM AND IMAGERY 
IN ENGLISH POETRY* 


k William Empson 


. Waen I was honoured by being asked to'speak here I was doubtful 
what I could say that would be useful or suitable: I will keep mostly to 
the subject announced, but I want to begin with some scattered remarks. 
The field is very large and confused. It is not even clear that you want a 
theory, because its findings must always be subject to the judgment of 
taste; I still believe in the Benthamite theory of Ogden and Richards, 
_ from The Foundation of Aesthetics (1925), but Í am not sure what it entails. 

.‘ This is the first century which has tried to appreciate all the art works 

- that ever were, anywhere, and combining this with the first effects of 
-> universal education, let alone a variety of revaluations of opinion, was 
bound 'to produce a-kind of traffic jam. The artist was free to an extent 
which he often found baffling, and so was the critic. Four major thinkers, 


~ Darwin, Marx, Fraser and Freud, gave grounds for the belief that the. 


artist often does not know what he is doing. Darwin, for one reason, 
because the artist will be exemplifying a stage in an evolutionary trend 
(one could extract others here), Marx because he will be expressing his 
society’s means of production, Fraser because his mind will be hag- 
ridden by a group memory of human sacrifice, and Freud because he 
will be expressing his own unconscious desires;.clearly, he had better do 
what he feels like, and the critic had better say what he likes, he also, in 
his turn. An interpreter of the artwork cannot set out to bring all this 
to consciousness, where it does not naturally belong; his main function 
must be to mediate between the unconsciousness of the artist and the 
unconsciousness of the public he works for. When I was young I did 
not mind this, but I find now I have become one of the old buffers who 
were always made fretful by it. I think that modern art has gone too far, 
and that aesthetics ought to curb and pene: it; and that aesthetics ought 
to be curbed and pruned too. 
* Delivered as a lecture to the British Society of Aesthetics on 3rd May 1961. (Ed.) 
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Literary critics feel about art-writers much as Christians do about 
Hindus; they have never had an ideological purge, so they are practically 
Ancient, Night in person. We literary critics may talk a lot of nonsense, 
but we have been scolded out of talking like they do long ago. The cata- 
logue of a picture exhibition is often very intimidating; a steady iron- 
hard jet of absolutely total nonsense, as if under great pressure from a 
hose, and recalling among human utterances only the speech of Lucky 
in Waiting for Godot, is what they play upon the spectator to make sure 
of keeping him cowed. And I suspect they would often have something 
to tell us if this stern convention did not forbid them; I felt it about Mr. 
Roland Penrose, always an intelligent znd well-intentioned man, in the 
catalogues of the great Picasso exhibition. In some paintings, I thought, 
for example, one about romps at the seaside where a striped balloon 
appeared to be in flight, the artist was clearly being jovial about the 
oddity of the human form; much like the comic postcards which would 
be found on display not far from the bathing beach he was depicting. At 
other times, it is known that he used his distortions of the human form 
to express horror at the cruelty of some political event. Art criticism 
is naturally vaguer than literary criticism, because the whole field of 
mental activity concerned lies much farther away from the discursive 
reason; but still, it should be possible to say which of these Picasso 
meant. There was one picture which I thought plainly jovial, as some 
men had drunk themselves under a table; but the catalogue quoted 
Picasso here as saying that a painting is not for the drawing-room, it is 
a political act. Here, you see, Penrose had artfully got round the conven- 
tion that he is only allowed to talk guff, but this made me feel, un- 
gratefully, that he could have said more. 

The effects of the revolt against reason are, I think, also striking in 
architecture; all the more because there you really do have trade union 
tules of no criticism in public. I think many English architects accept 
designs for workers’ flats and such-like, believing them to be artistic as 
well as convenient, and quite without realizing that they are grindingly 
horrible. Horrible because they are meant to be; when they were in- 
vented in Germany they were part of the great surrealist movement of 
protest against the machine age and the gathering storm. The Dutch, 
who have always been able to get a cosy feeling into domestic architec- 
ture, can still manage to get it into a huge block of workers’ flats; but 
many English architects don’t feel that this is clean-lined or in-the- 
movement enough for them. They cannot learn better because they 
would think it Philistine to talk about the matter in real terms, just as it 
would be Philistine to discuss whether Picasso was feeling larky or 
sickened; so they put up, feeling that the work is just pure and functional 
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and advanced, buildings of a screaming-lunatic horror and terror. At 
' least, I met a man at a party who had been putting up such things and 
this was the best picture of his motives I could extract from him. 

I thought I had best begin by expressing some old-buffer prejudices 
in general, but now I will turn to English Literature, which it is my 
business to know about, and try to examine the fundamentals, the basic 
tools; as must be the proper thing for a Society of Aesthetics. I am in 
favour of rhyme and metre for English poetry, but I realize that there is 
something queerly accidental about the way they arrived and settled into 
the traditions of Europe; the founders of the Free Verse movement, a 
generation or two ago, expected a great gain in energy from introducing 
radical changes there, and it seems time to ask why that didn’t happen. 

I must be brief about rhyme because I haven’t the information which 
must be available somewhere; it is hard even to find which peoples 
rhyme and which don’t. We Europeans ought to feel curious about the 
subject; no other major civilization had such a total Dark Age, and we 
emerged no longer quantitative in metre but clutching the divine gift of 
rhyme, which Greece and Rome had despised and thought suited to 
Hercules when drunk. If Homer taught the language of the gods to men, 
who taught us what by this radical change of ear? Professor Robert 
Graves has stepped gallantly into the very large breach left here by more 
official pundits, but I cannot understand why hammering on an anvil 
rhymes, in any sense in which marching or rowing doesn’t rhyme, and 
that seems fundamental to his argument. The Chinese have always 
rhymed, but the Slavs as well as the Greeks have only taken to it 
recently; there was a block of non-rhymers in the middle of the land 
mass. Rhyme is first used by Europeans for Latin hymns, but they were 
written in North Africa not Europe, as early as the third century A.D.; 
and surely a missionary would want to give the congregation what they 
liked already, rather than start a revolution in poetic technique. I have 
failed to learn whether the Berbers rhymed, but the Semitic language 
of the Carthaginians was still not stamped out, and Semites rhyme; I 
understand that the Koran is partly in rhymed prose. Robert Graves 
thinks we got rhyme from the Irish, not from Carthage, but he seems 
only to quote repetitions or rough assonances in ancient Irish, and the 
Irish had in any case an early mastery of Christian techniques. Very little 
can be understood from all this; it is agreed that most poetry since the 
Dark Age is the better for rhyme, and that classical poetry would be 
spoiled by it, but explanations of this seem no longer even to be 
attempted. 

I have just learned, however, one interesting fact about the classical 
quantitative metres, and am eager to pass it on, though perhaps it is well 
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known. Going back to first principles, a syllable may be louder or softer 
than the one before, used in a stress metre; also longer or shorter, used 
in a quantitative metre; and then also the note may be higher or lower 
on the musical scale. There are thus three dimensions, and even when the 
rules of scansion use one of them the other two may be needed before 
the result can be beautiful. Chinese poetry scans by ups and downs, but 
these movements come within one syllable; the rising and falling-and- 
rising tones of Mandarin are put in one group of syllables, the level and 
falling tones in the other group, and patterns are arranged with these 
two. The poetry is intoned, a process like singing which is a recognized 
skill. We tend to laugh at Chinese poetry for being meaningless except 
on paper, but we ourselves don’t much expect to be able to follow the 
words of a song. English itself of course is strongly tonal; only the rise 
for a question is recognized as part of the meaning, but I believe the 
Chinese now simply learn English as a tonal language, finding that 
convenient. Well, then, the accents written’ on ancient Greek marked a 
rise and fall of tone, so definite as to make the line like singing. This 
would tend to reduce interest in the loud-soft contrasts, which we too 
do not feel to be an inherent part of a melody, whereas long-short 
contrasts do feel part of it. Loudness does, however, become part of the 
melody for what was called in Purcell’s time his Scotch Snap, where the 
stressed half of an English disyllabic word is given the shorter note 


And pity mankind that will perish for gold; 


but this charming device does not seem widespread. An emphasis for 
the meaning, as when hymns put pp and ff for the same parts of consecu- 
tive verses, is evidently not felt as part of the melody. Maybe in Greek 
there was no prosy way to speak the line, which a man would use if he 
didn’t know it was poetry, as there so definitely is in English; although 
one might think that only the Garden of Eden could have such an in- 
herently musical language.* 

Nobody supposes that the Romans had this bird-like tonal quality in 
their language, and pushing Latin into quantitative metres must have 
been very artificial. But one should not underrate bulldog grit; they did 
make some poetry; and I think the method still works in English, often 
without being noticed; indeed, it usually takes effect as a source of 
mysterious romantic beauty. Almost all the English poets of the past 
had been taught Latin poetry, and the English language makes a quanti- 
tative metre always possible, so they are not unlikely to have echoed it. 
In prose, for that matter, the classical system of rhythm, the cursus and 


* A gramophone record of Professor W. H. D. Rouse reading Homer and Pindar was 
played at the end of the lecture. 
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so on, was part of the practical training for writing formal agii 
without anybody bothering about the change to stress-accent. 
May I then, to set the pattern, remind you of Tennyson’s imitation of 

Alcaics: 

O mighty-mouthed inventor of harmonies, 

O skilled to sing of time or etemity 

God-gifted organ voice of England, 
Milton, a name to resound for ages; 


His third verse, I think, is the only other good one: 


Me rather all that bowery loneliness 
The brooks of Eden mazily murmuring 
And bloom profuse and cedar arches . 


Charm, as a wanderer out in ocean. ... 


In the following verses A. E. Housman, a Professor of Latin of course, 
it using the third line of this metre as the last line but one of each 
verse; and to some extent in all the odd lines of the poem. 


Tell me not here, ic needs not saying 
What tune the enchantress plays 
In aftermaths of soft September 


And under branching mays; 
For she and I were long acquainted 
And I knew all her ways... . 


Possess, as I possessed a season, 
The countries I resign, 
Where over elmy plains the highway 
‘Would mount the hills and shine, 
And full of shade the pillared forest 


Would murmur and be mine. 


It is plainly a matter of long-short and not of stress, because ‘and’ in 
Tennyson and ‘the’ in Housman are erected into long syllables, with 
aching tenderness, merely by pausing on them. The other verses have 
for this penultimate line “And beeches strip in storms for winter’, ‘And 
Traveller’s Joy beguiles in autumn’. I find that I can’t say the lines so as 
to bring out this rhythm unless I treat them ‘lyrically’, that is, let my 
voice go up and down; and I should think quantitative metre always 
needs this. Homer smote his blooming lyre. 

I think the poem is wonderfully beautiful. But a secret gimmick may 
well be needed in it to overcome our resistances, because the thought 
must be about the silliest or most self-centred that has ever been ex- 
pressed about Nature. Housman is offended with the scenery, when he 
pays a visit to his native place, because it does not remember the great 
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man; this is very rude of it. But he has described it as a lover, so in a 
way the poem is only consistent to become jealous at the end. Perhaps 
the sentiment has more truth than one might think (it is natural to reflect, 
in addressing this Society); many English painters really are in love with 
the scenery of England, and nothing else, so they had much better give 
up their theoretical tiff with Nature and get back to painting it. The 
last verse of the poem, driving home the moral, is no longer tenderly 
hesitant and therefore has given up the Alcaic metre. 


Por nature, heartless witless nature, 
Will neither care nor know 

What stranger’s feet may find the meadows 
And trespass there and go, 

` Nor ask amid the dews of moming 
If they are mine or no. 


Granting then that we can use stress and quantity at once, I think we 
have also a way of using stress which the metrists have refused to recog- 
nize. Coleridge remarked in the Preface to. Christabel that all the lines 
were meant to have four stresses, though the number of syllables varied. 
He was liable to talk rashly, but he seems cool here and I think we should 
believe him; and yet it is sometimes a strain to keep the stresses on one 


syllable each: 
. Thow heardst a low moaning 
Añd foundse a bright lady, surpassingly fair, 
And didst bring her home with thee in love and in charity 
To shield her and shelter her from the night air. (275) 


It is a cantering cart-horse, and I think it plainly rolls several syllables 
together to make one stress. This process was recognized in 1929 by 
Robert Graves, when he said in The Future of Poetry: 


In the earlier native prosody the metre was determined by the stress centres of the 
line and the time-intervals between them. The earlier prosody has never been 
abandoned by popular poets and is frequently used by poets of culture. Its most 
familiar use is in nursery rhyme and country ballads: 


Misty, moisty was the mom, 
illy was the weather; 
There I met an old man, 
Dressed all in-leather, 
Dressed all in leather 
Against the wind and rain. 


It was, how do you do? and how do you do? 
And how do you do? again (etc.) 


Though the syllables number most irregularly, nobody can deny that the pieces scan. 
4I 
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I write of stress-centres rather than of stresses, because often the stress is not on one 
syllable but, as in ‘how do you do? and how do you do?’ spread over two or three. 


Graves was recommending flexibility in general, as native to English 
rhythms, but I think this particular device needs the dignity of being 
formalized. I am inclined to call it ‘jammed stress’; and, once you realize 
that it is frequent, you feel that a great deal is wrong with our standard 
account of metre. (Maybe Hopkins has named it already, but I can’t 
make his system, or systems, out.) 

Not long ago (August 1960) there was a controversy about metre in 
The Times Literary Supplement, and a metrist asserted as a scientific dis- 
covery that there are four degrees of stress in English poetry.* I did not 
understand what had proved that there were no more than four, but I 
readily believe that this fits the facts much better than the crude Dumdi 
Dumdi we were taught at school, so that a machine programmed to talk 
verse on four degrees of stress would sound almost as if it understood 
it. But this would be a case where the machine isn’t interesting because 
it doesn’t use the same method as the mind. In most poetry (not perhaps 
all good English poetry) there is a tension between the pronunciation 
demanded by the form and that demanded by the feeling, which may 
for example be colloquial and down to earth, or dramatic and exalted. 
Two rival ways of scanning the line are both being used at once, and the 
less formal, the more colloquial or dramatic, will commonly use a 
jammed stress. That is why these quarter-stresses are used, if they are 
really different from a continuous range; the hearer is able to pick up 
from them what the two rival scansions are and how they balance. I 
don’t understand the thing, but some unconsciously obeyed rule needs 
to be postulated. It struck me teaching in Japan and China that recogni- 
tion of a poetic rhythm is a sudden process, though it sometimes only 
comes after a good deal of patient reading of the author; and I have 
known students write convincingly that they had discovered one of 
these beauties of sound, although their own mouths were hardly able 
to make the noises at all. I had expected to meet a major obstacle there, 
and was regularly astonished by the confidence and success with which 
they pronounced about beauty of sound. The human ear, or inner ear, 
is somehow cleverer than we understand about this matter; we need a 
theory about what we already do without a theory. It may be said, why 
then not accept the fact that we use quarter-stresses? Because as they 
stand they are too unconscious, and the next question is what we use 
them for. We think we are giving five whole stresses to one ten-syllable 
line, and the unconscious activity needs to grow out of the obvious one. 

* Page o4 of The Function of Criticism, by Yvor Winters Go proves that at least four are 
needed; the chapter is also good on “spondees’’ in sixteenth-century English. 
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These rhythm-handling centres of the mind are largely autonomous but 
not at all secret. We know that they are clever at counting ten syllables 
in a jumble, because the poetry of the French and of Miss Marianne 
Moore depends on that. They cheerfully accept our rule that there are 
five stresses in a decasyllable; the only point where they go beyond our 
expectations is in finding two lots of five stresses. Considering what goes 
on in music, especially in syncopation, we need not be surprised. 
The alternative is often there, I think, in very plain and singing lines: 
That time of year thou mayst in me behold 
When yellow leaves, or none, or few do hang 


Upon those boughs that shake against the cold; 
Bare ruined choirs, where late the sweet birds sang. 


The rhythm is steady and sober, but the last line is packed enough to 
put strain on it. All the syllables could be stressed except ‘~ed’ and ‘the’; 
and oddly enough, if you try stressing ‘sweet’ but not ‘birds’, and then 
‘birds’ but not ‘sweet’, both readings have implications in bad taste. 
“Only the sweeter birds are sweet enough to be like me’ with the stress 
on sweet; ‘I am so innocent that I think all birds sweet’ with the stress 
on birds. You need equal stress on both, because of the peculiar way our 
stress-system handles the basic logical constants; only equal stress allows 
of the logic that these birds are emblematic or typically sweet, so that 
‘sweet-birds’ is practically their name, like ‘black-birds’. These spondees 
of course are frequent in English words, and any system of scanning by 
dumdies has to reckon with them somehow. The official scansion, with 
only one of the words stressed, would turn out here to be a tear-jerking 
or emotive one. The beginning of the line illustrates the more usual case, 
where the jammed stress is the more emotive of the two alternatives. 
Bare can hardly be said without any stress, but that could be regarded as 
thrown in at the start, hardly affecting the rhythm of the line: when 
separated like this it feels earnest but prosy. If we make it emotive, that 
is, if we make Shakespeare at the age of thirty squealingly indignant 
with the stealing clutches of time: “Why, but I can’t be friends with an 
exciting young lord, like you; I’m a shambling old man, with no 
teeth’—then, whether it began as a joke or not, the two syllables 
become practically one noise: 


Brapau ined-choirs where-late the sweet-birds sang. 


To call the one noise a spondee makes it a foot in quantitative metre, 
and we find that reassuring somehow; after all, when all the syllables are 
stressed in English the language becomes in effect unstressed. But I don’t 
think that describes what usually happens. If you record on a graph the 
sound of reading a line, two syllables will often make one jagged peak 
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of noise together. We only fail to realize this because of a secret belief 


that consonants do not make a noise, only.vowels; whereas the consonant 
R at least can be used for a loud and sustained noise, as by dogs. One 
should of course allow for the feed-back of theory upon both poets and 
readers; any beliefs they hold must be expected to affect the scansion, 
and as I say I think they are often affected by knowing classical metres. 
The jammed stress is unconscious for the theoretical part of the mind, 
but the practice imposes itself and is then not hard to explain away, or 
explain as something else. 

This at, any rate, clears up how to scan the first line of Paradise Lost. 
We must be allowed to stress Of, the first syllable, for the meaning: 
O Muse, sing of man’s disobedience does not get said for six lines, so the 
grammar demanding it becomes lost unless Of is emphasized. This means 
that four stresses together have to start the poem; but we are now ready 
to explain that they are only two jammed stresses: 


Of man’s first disobedience, / and the fruit 


Even so, you need not suppose a ‘weak stress’ at the caesura; the five 
stresses can be allotted in many ways. 
. Ifthen the rhythms of English are loose, rich and confused, as one can 
hardly deny, how far is poetry in English likely to gain from strict 
metres? And is the language really so very heavily stressed, panting and 
thudding with emphases inherited from our rough northern forbears? 
The question has only to be asked to suggest a qualification; the English 
often feel that some Americans quack on with a terrible monotony and 
no pause for the opposite number to get in a word. For that matter, I 
have known American literature students who believed that regular 
metres if used by literate authors were always meant as a parody of the 
unsophisticated—the well-known Mock-pastoral. The Free Verse move- 
ment began in America, and this might simply be because their language 
is no longer stressed. Greek lost its tones during some Dark Age, and a 
similar thing may be happening to English. But it is clearly not true 
that all American accents are unstressed; perhaps only the Boston accent 
is. I should guess that Miss Marianne Moore really talks without stress, 
and only could be scanned by counting syllables, so that she was quite 
right to make her innovation. It is rather surprising, come to think of it, 
that American poets have not revived classical metres, as they feel them- 
selves forbidden the standard singing line. Forbidden does seem the 
word; the vers libre movement has meant, for many young poets, a 
struggle to renounce a pleasure which they feel perfectly capable of. 
Opinion about William Carlos Williams makes the position clear, I 
think; English critics don’t feel he is a poet at all, but the most unexpected 
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American critics will be found speaking of him with tender reverence; 
they feel he is a kind of saint. He has renounced all the pleasures of the 
English language, so that he is completely American; and he only says 
the dullest things, so he has won the terrible fight to become completely 
democratic as well. I think that, if they are such gluttons for punishment 
as all that, they are past help. But then again, I am not sure that we Eng- 
lish aren’t the ones who are losing the singing line, as apart from re- 
nouncing it. Serious poetry written to be set to music would be a striking 
change in the literary scene, and may be, though we don’t know it, 
already an impossible one. . 

(After the lecture a young English questioner rebuked me for dis- 
respect to William Carlos Williams, so this attempt to differentiate the 
two cultures was a failure like so many. He also felt it was rather queer 
and disagreeable to talk about poetry in this cookery-book way, because 
unlike the other arts poetry was just a matter of expressing oneself sin- 
cerely. This dogma would convince any real poet that he was not a poet, 
just as Menuhin would have become certain after a few trials that he 
was not a violinist if he had been brought up to believe that such a man 
could play well without having to learn. And yet one cannot leave the 
sincerity dogma there; poets who had acquired high skill have renounced 
it for the sincerity of free verse. Perhaps this need not always be called 
renunciation; the delicious social hints and evasive claims-by-mumble 
of spoken English are a positive intoxicant though externally drab. One 
may agree that a poet should be enough in contact with the spoken 
English of his time, and also believe he has always needed to be free 
enough from it to sing. Taking for granted that mumbling is the only 
honest mode of speech is I suppose a fog which has thickened steadily for 
the last fifty years. Still, I don’t deny that some English poetry without 
rhyme or metre has the distinctive feeling they can give, that the words 
are magically right through satisfying a number of independent con- 
ditions; for example, the first version of Auden’s Spain.) 


Turning now to the subject of Imagery, the second half of my title, 
I have to say that it is a great delusion. The great word ‘Imagination’ is 
from the same root, and there must be some good uses for such words, 
but it is a misfortune that aestheticians refuse to outgrow a stage of 
thought which can be recognized as inevitable for primitive man: Or, to 
make the complaint as small as possible, the people who give ‘Images’ a 
high specialized meaning need to be more aware of the delusions caused 
by the ordinary meaning. 

The primitive mind, when asked how the ear does its work, tends to 
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say “There’s a little man in your ear; he listens, and he tells you.’ Thus 
the striking thing about the primitive explanation is that it does not 
explain anything; the mind feels very rightly that there is room for 
an explanation here, so then it has to be quieted with a bogus one, as a 
hungry baby is given a soother. In the same way, when the philosophers 
asked themselves ‘How do we think?’ they thought, ‘Ob well, we must 
have copies of everything inside our heads; God and the triangle and 
tapeworms and everything are laid up in Heaven to start with, but then 
also laid up inside each man’s head.’ These are the man’s Images. Now 
this explanation too, you see, has the distinguishing primitive feature of 
not explaining anything. When you have got all these things inside your 
head they have still no connections with one another; you are no nearer 
to starting thinking about them than you were when they were outside 
your head. The point is made very clear by the modern calculating 
machines, which really are like brains in the sense that all previous 
machines have been like other parts of the human body. One of them, 
out of date now I believe, had a huge column of mercury and worked 
by the times when a wave in the mercury arrived back; you could feed 
millions of these rhythms into the one column and it would keep them 
all going till you wanted to take one out, so the column was the memory 
of the machine. You could say if you liked that that was where it stored 
its Images, but if you did you would have got a long way away from 
what you had meant by Images to start with; what you began by mean- 
ing was a sort of picture in your head. People do, of course, get these 
pictures, some people more than others; but they have so little to do 
_ with thinking that it is actually hard to say what they are used for, what 
function they were evolved to fulfil. 

In literary criticism, where people are always talking about images, 
they have to be assumed to mean visual images; whereas the scientific 
use of the term includes muscular images. To imagine a movement 
might well be a preparation for making it; and we know that dogs 
dream of chasing rabbits because we see them twitch as they lie by the 
fire. You can imagine riding a bicycle, indeed dream of it, and you 
need not then be seeing any picture of your own legs, I think it often 
makes a difference in reading poetry whether you get the muscular 
image, whereas it seems to be hardly ever important to get a visual 
image. No doubt ‘eyes like almonds’ doesn’t mean what it should 
unless you ‘see’ that the eye is shaped like an almond, but there the mean- 
ing itself is visual. Keats says in the Ode to Autumn: 


And sometimes like a gleaner thou dost keep 
Steady thy laden head across a brook. 
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This is a very strong piece of muscular imagery, though easily not 
noticed because of a negative kind. The plank over the drain will be 
green and slimy in autumn, so that you are liable to fall in even without 
a weight on your head, and the goddess has to take care not to lose her 
dignity. At any moment a catastrophe will come; one storm will strip 
the leaves and turn all this scene to winter—that is the point of the last 
line “And gathering swallows twitter in the skies’. Necessarily the poet 
compares this to his disease; he feels ‘it is all so glutted with calm that 
it feels eternal, and yet really I am racing towards death at the speed of 
an express train’. The effort of balancing in the calm goddess, the muscu- 
lar image, is the centre of the poem. I am glad to have one example of 
an Image being beautiful, but even so it isn’t what critics usually mean 
by the term. 

It has been known for at least a century that many people don’t have 
visual images, and think without them, but the literary critics have stub- 
bornly refused to pay any attention. Non-visualizers are often intellec- 
tuals, and I am sure it does intellectuals good to have their noses rubbed 
in their sensual corruption; I agree that it’s disgusting not to have images; 
but all the same even people who do have images don’t use them for 
thinking. This was pointed out by a novelist who was working hard at 
telling the truth about life with the insights of the most recent philosophy, 
and nobody I think has yet noticed that he refuted the philosopher he 
was admiring. Sterne, in Tristram Shandy, used Hume on the human 
mind, rather than safe old Locke as he chose to pretend; after the book 
had made him famous he became friends with Hume, but neither of 
them ever realized that it had refuted Hume. The death of the son of 
Mr. Shandy is announced in the novel, and treated with the rather grim 
coolness of this sentimental author; one of the servant girls, while the 
death is being talked about, reflects that she will be expected to wear 
mourning, but she can’t be expected to buy a black dress; she will have 
to be given an old green gown of Mrs. Shandy, which she had long 
waited for, and she will dye it black. She goes on talking and thinking 
about all this perfectly sensibly, indeed rather artfully; but all the time, 
Sterne keeps on telling us, she imagines seeing the gown as it is now, 
green, not black as she is thinking of making it. The simple fact that 
this is possible is enough to prove that Hume is wrong, when he takes 
for granted that we can only think by images. The human mind is an 
enormously elaborate machine, vastly bigger than any artificial one, and 
it has extra gadgets in careless profusion; we can sometimes learn from 
diseases, when a bit of the machine goes wrong, what extremely elabor- 
ate things have to go on so that we can do what we regard as elementary. 
Thus there is a disease where a man can’t read, though he can see, but 
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with large letters on a blackboard, where he can trace his finger round 
the letters, he can switch over to the tactile or muscular centres which 
sum up a whole shape, and in that way he can make out the letter, A or 
B. One could not have more direct proof that visual images are not 
enough for thinking. 

It was worth evolving visual images, you can suppose, to try out a 
movement in your head and imagine its results without having to learn 
by experience; this would clearly have survival value when the experi- 
ence itself would kill you. But I don’t think there is any kind of thinking 
which can only be done by visual images. I was once discussing these 
matters in a splendid hall in Leeds, and after trying to imagine what use 
imagining could be, by way of showing generosity to the opponent 
there, I said that images must be the only way to play nineteen simul- 
taneous games of chess blindfold, clearly that can only be done by pic- 
tures, probably a photographic memory as it’s called; and a man spoke 
up from the back of the hall and said he had played twelve games of 
chess at once blindfold and had never had any images at all. I gazed at 
him as if he was a bug-eyed monster. This was the usual case of falling 
back upon chatter about images when we don’t know how a mind has 
worked. Certainly. what can go on in his mind is a black mystery to me, 
but then I couldn’t play these games of chess with the pictures either. 
(After the lecture this account was endorsed by scientists in the audi- 
ence.) 

The trouble about Imagism and all its connections, which are still 
crawling about underfoot in the contemporary jungle and tripping up 
the innocent reader of poetry, is that it is determinedly anti-intellectual, 
and tells us that we ought to try to be very stupid. I was having a small 
controversy some while ago about The Garden by Andrew Marvell, and 
the opponent said it was inept of me to have said that the word straight 
could mean ‘tightly together’ as well as ‘at once’; because, he said, the 
poet was writing about the sea, which is big, so the image of being 
crowded into a small space would be inept. 


Meanwhile the mind, from pleasure less, 
Withdraws into its happiness. 

The mind, that ocean where each kind 
Does straight its own resemblance find; 
Yet it creates, transcending these, 

Far other worlds, and other seas, 
Annihilating all that’s made 

To a green thought in a green shade. 


The poet is comparing his own mind to the sea, and though the sea is 
big his head is small. Such would be the position for any poet, but a 
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mystic might feel himself entitled to large claims. Marvell does echo 
the claims of mystics, but he knows very well that he is being impudent 
and can only‘rely upon the humour of a logical analogy. If one of my 
sons said he needn’t hold down a pay packet because he could get as 
much experience by sitting in Appleton House garden as by learning 
any skill, I would think it a bit much. Literary critics nowadays I think 
lose the impact of the poem because they refuse to look at it in this real 
way. Actually the war had finished in England and gone to Scotland 
when Marvell was at Appleton House, but he still felt the great estate as 
an enchanted peace. He had been directed into a very quiet staff job 
with frightfully useful contacts; and it wasn’t his fault, though he knew 
he ought to be fighting the King. You understand, I am puzzling about 
what was at the back of his mind when he wrote these few extremely 
magical poems. There is something about the tone of them, as many 
critics have felt, which though so deliciously relaxed feels like a challenge. 
But an Imagist reader is not allowed to understand anything. If the poet 
says the mind is like the sea, then the Imagist reader must have a picture 
of the sea, in his head, and he must make a unique kind of muscular 
effort so as never to think of what is being talked about, the other half 
of the comparison, at all. The belief that poetry positively ought not to 
mean anything is still very strong, though mainly held by foreigners I 
think. I have to meet people in the course of my profession who actually 
hold these delusions; and are prepared to show me that my poetry too, 
like all other poetry, is merely a collage of logically unrelated images. I 
think just the opposite; arguing in verse has always seemed to me a 
wonderfully poetical thing to do, so I cannot understand the idea that 
it is prosy to speak up for the human reason. If the modern movement 
is the revolt against reason I have never been in it at all, so I have not 
left it merely because I am an old buffer. 

Literary critics often talk about Images, or the Imagery of a Shake- 
speare play, meaning the metaphors in it; and this would only be an 
unnecessary extra word if they meant nothing else. But probably most 
people would call ‘Hover through the fog and filthy air,’ at the begin- 
ning of Macbeth, part of the imagery of the play. They are right, 
because the feeling that all the characters are doubtful which side will win 
and who to trust, so that they are all in a fog, is the atmosphere of 
the play. It struck me during the Civil War in China how extremely 
right Shakespeare had been to pick on that. So I kept on writing the 
lines down in the albums which people would kindly bring me to sign: 


But cruel are the times, when we are traitors 
And do not know, ourselves; when we hold rumour 
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From what we fear, yet know not what we fear, 
But float upon a wild and violent sea, 
Each way, and move. 


The witches only mean there is a fog, giving flying conditions which 
they find agreeable; but Shakespeare behind them means, as Dickens did 
at the start of Bleak House, that the characters are in a mental fog too. 
So that makes the fog part of the Imagery. But even in this atmospheric 
kind of case you do better if you arrive at seeing the point with both 
halves of the comparison vivid in your mind; both the Vehicle and the — 
Tenor, as I. A. Richards named them in his Philosophy of Rhetoric, 
the thing which is really meant as well as the thing it is compared 
to. In fact, when Imagery is known to work well, it works by leading an 
appeal to experience forward till the rational mind feels it can safely 
deduce something (usually a very plain fact of life, but not always) from 
the variety of life and the decisiveness of the immediate judgments upon 
it which have already been shown in the artwork, taking for granted 
the experienced sympathy of the reader. I can well believe, on the other 
hand, that Ezra Pound himself is a very bad judge of Imagery; because 
he is such a clever man, and has such natural good feelings, that he 
actually hasn’t had to do any conscious thinking for fifty years or so. The 
way his mind decides for him is rather too much above his own head; 
he is inspired, and hardly to blame when he is mistaken. What his feel- 
ings consider good are homely and practical things, and this has to be 
recognized as more important for a judgment on him than his views. 
It is hard to guess what people who talk about Images mean, but I 
think most of them expect to mean that they are allowed to think about 
both halves of the comparison; that is, if young Andrew Marvell says 
the mind is like the sea, they are allowed to think about a unique mind 
at a selected date and need not only switch on their standard Image of 
the eternal sea, But the effect of the word Imagery is that they are very 
strongly encouraged to attend to the Vehicle and not the Tenor, attend 
to the decorations only; and a massive line of talk preaches to them 
that they are more high class and artistic if they do so. The first thing to 
get clear, I think, is that this Imagist account of the human mind (which 
often sounds to be making it angelic) makes it totally subhuman, sub- 
canine for that matter, the mind of a blackbeetle. T. E. Hulme, who had 
a very lively mind and no doubt would have learned better if he had not 
been killed in the First World War, said that thought is prior to language 
and consists in the simultaneous presentment to the mind of two images. 
This is not so. A dog could not find its way home across a field if it had 
nothing more in its head, at a moment of choice, than the simultaneous 
occurrence of two images. It is fair to suppose that the two images here _ 
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are the cosy inglenook and the raw plain, one of them desired and the 
other presented by fact; but the dog weuld need a great deal more in its 
head than that. There is a sharply horrible answer to this nonsense talked 
by Hulme; the condition he describes actually occurs among men lost 
in the desert, and they know themselves that they must break out of it 
or perish. 

What motive then can be found for the theorists who say that this is 
all the mind can do? The motive is often both generous and politically 
well-calculated; deserving to win through the confusion of life, and 
likely enough to do so. The aesthetician wants to recommend some 
under-privileged group whose artworks are being taken up; such as the 
ballads of the working classes, or the Beowulf of our shaggy ancestors, 
or the carvings of a primitive tribe. Plainly, any city slicker, who wants 
to snub these worthy people, deserves to be snubbed in his turn; and a 
convenient way to do this is to say that the intellect is a wicked thing: 
‘Of course these people are blackbeetles. Aren’t we all? That’s why 
they’re so nice.’ The trouble about this line of talk is that it greatly under- 
rates the primitive artworks, which are almost always found to have 
strict rules carried out with great care, even if rather loony ones; and it 
regularly happens, when the tribespeople discover what these sponsors 
have been saying in their favour, that they become as it is called very un- 
grateful; and they are quite right of course. However, I must not present 
this as the only impulse behind the anti-intellectualist movement, a 
very complicated thing, with some of its motives more respectable than 
this and some of them less. 

Surely, it will be said, the Imagist movement has had some valuable 
effects, for example, in the study of the ‘reiterative imagery’ of Shake- 
speare. I agree that this has increased our understanding of the plays, but 
I think the pure theory is wrong even there. This became specially clear 
in the sheep-shearing scene of The Winter's Tale, where modern critics 
of the symbolist school have told us that Perdita was not mature, a grave 
fault in their system somehow, or more definitely that she was afraid of 
sexual love, or quite definitely that she is self-pitying (and D. H. Law- 
rence laid down a rule that any little bird would die with its head under 
its wing in a frost without ever saying a self-pitying sentence): 

O Prosperina, _ 
For the flowers now that, frighted, thou letst fall 
From Dis’s waggon: Daffodils 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty; violets dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes 
And Cytherea’s breath; pale primroses 
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That die unmarried, ere they can behold 
Bright Phoebus in his strength—a malady 
Most incident to maids. . . . O, these I lack 

To make you garlands of, and my sweet friend 
To strew him o'er and o’er. 2 


I think that this critical belief comes solely from being too proud to 
attend to the story. Perdita is behaving with heroic courage, and far _ 
more virtue than would be expected in teal life. Despairingly in love 
with Prince Florizel, the supposed peasant girl announces to a casual 
visitor that she disapproves of princes marrying peasants (she takes for 
granted that she wouldn’t ‘breed by him’ without his marrying her); 
and this affects the audience much more than any imagery, because 
without her farm-bred innocence breed would be a shameless word for 
her to use. She says she will die if her lover abandons her; and in these 
poetical speeches, while other persons on the stage are supposed to think 
she is merely acting up to her grand clothes as Queen of the Festival, she 
is trying to needle her young man into marrying her. Surely it is too 
ludicrous to have Imagist critics arguing that she is too immature to 
accept passion, when the meaning of her words, if you attend to the 
story, is that she will die if she is separated from her lover. Of course her 
imagery sounds dying; she is using her imagery to fight for the triumph 
which she achieves, not to betray her own feelings, which many reasons 
make her want to hide. I think this the greatest nonsense ever talked 
about dramatic imagery; but of course even here I would agree that 
recognizing the character of the imagery adds to the effect. 

Our President, Sir Herbert Read, has long been one of the foremost 
theorists of the Image, and I want to remark that The True Voice of 
Feeling seems to me much the best exposition of the Romantic doctrine; 
in fact I always recommend it to students who are thinking about that. 
And I agree with him that the Romantic doctrine is true, or mostly 
true. But I don’t think its truth depends on the part about the Image. 
During the last hundred years, the Image has been much mixed up with 
the Revolt against Reason, a game, I feel, which we can no longer 
afford to play. There is a belief that Imagery was developed earlier or 
lies deeper than the rational mind, and helps to protect us from that 
mind, which is always on the edge of some sordid wickedness. I agree 
that what is meant here contains important truths, but the expression of 
it (in D. H. Lawrence, for example) has always depended on very tricky, 
very intellectual and up-to-the-minute uses of language, by which a 
highly selected part of the mind is called conscious and wicked and 
diseased and in short mental, but some other part of the mind, which 
remains shrouded, is called good. But a great deal of our unconscious 
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thinking, in the preconscious I think it is called, is quite unromantic and 
straightforward; the staff go loyally on with their routine whether the 
inspector is passing or not. One is bound to reflect, after one of these 
tirades: “Well, the poor old mind may not be worth much, but it’s all 
you've got, anyway.’ One may love a fellow creature for all kinds of 
reasons, such as that it smells nice; the point where the experience be- 
comes serious is when it loves you back, and then the poor old mind has 
to come into play, one way or another. Exactly which bits of the mind 
count as mental was, I think, simply a thing D. H. Lawrence habitually 
cheated about, on the great superlogical and intuitive principle “Heads 
I win, tails you lose’. He was often on the right side, in the various 
quarrels for which he used this trick about the mind; but it is a misfor- 
tune that the whole literary tradition of Symbolism has grown up so 
completely divorced from the tradition of fair public debate. Chatterley, 
for example, has always been spiritually impotent and you are supposed 
to know this from a Symbol, that he happened to become wounded in 
battle. Surely one knows quite well that this is an infantile type of 
arguing in the author, tirelessly’ petulant and spiteful, and not un- 
mental in the slightest degree—as artful as a monkey, in fact. Of course 
Lawrence did not invent it; I am not sure that the first establishing uses 
of Symbolism weren’t the political propaganda of Dickens, though as 
usual we can’t be sure we didn’t catch it from the French. 

I don’t deny that the revolt against reason was often used with success, 
as was believed at the time, to liberate artists from pedants who tied 
them down by false arguments to conventional forms. Most of these 
liberations went on between the two wars, a wonderful time to be 
alive, when as Wyndham Lewis said the cultural scene was like a great 
circus with thrills at every turn. “Oh, it’s a wild life in the Near West’, 
he said, ‘between one revelation and another.’ The present age is much 
duller and quieter, in fact it feels to me simply groggy, as if the Atom 
Bombs have given it a rabbiter on the back of the neck. All the great _ 
movements of liberation are still ticking over and emitting their slogans, 
but the attacks on the rational mind have nearly all been fielded and 
directed into simple obscurantism. “You can’t avoid being a Communist 
unless you’re a Christian, and you know you're frightened of Com- 
munism, so have a good fright about Hell too, Obviously you can’t be a 
rationalist any more, because the freethinkers have been telling you that 
for years.’ So the residual legatee of all the anti-intellectual movements 
has been simple old fundamentalism, with a strong flavour of political 
conformity. 

This curious development was described before it had really got 
started in the horrible book 1984 by George Orwell. If you remember, 
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the story happens in London, and one can’t make out whether London is 
post-Communist or post-Christian ; the rulers say it is permanently at 
war with another state in eastern Europe, and daily hate is drummed up 
on the telly, but the novel gradually lets it emerge that there isn’t a pin to 
choose between them. On the whole I find the book tiresomely in- 
credible, which is a comfort as what it prophesies is so very ghastly; but 
I keep feeling that a bit of the prophecy has already come true. This puts 
me against all forms of the revolt against reason; I think our only 
remaining hope lies in getting the poor old mind to ee its work just 
well enough. 
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DANCING 


Arnold L. Haskell 


I HAVE been watching dancing all over the world for more than forty 
years. This would be nothing more than a habit, like smoking, without 
some attempt at formulating a theory as to the particular pleasure that 
dancing can bring and the esséntial qualities that one looks for in a 
dancer before there can be any emotion aroused. 

The two forms of dancing which have moved me the most are the 
classical ballet and the classical dance of India. The word ‘classical’ is 
important. It implies a set of rules that are rigid, that have developed 
over a long period, in the sense that languages have developed, and 
consequently a complex technique that must be mastered. Or the word 
means a lifelong subjection to a master or guru, such as is unknown to 
any other art. These forms of dance would therefore at first sight appear 
to be extremely artificial and highly stylized, allowing little freedom to 
the individual. In fact this is not the case. The craft is essential if we are 
to think of the dancer as an artist. When we go back into prehistory for 
the origins of the dance we find that it was at the service of magic and 
as such could not be a haphazard affair. Primitive man, for instance in 
New Guinea today, rehearses his dances for a far longer period than in 
any European Opera House. He must store up the power that is neces- 
sary to move his audience, to make them able to bear the pain of certain 
tribal rights, to excite them to war or to inspire them in the hunt. Classi- 
cal ballet is the furthest removed of all dance forms from the primitive, 
or so it would seem, yet the same principles apply. The daily repetition 
of exercises, the surrender to a teacher, the mastery of the body—always 
monotonous and sometimes painful—not only serve to conquer tech- 
nique; they prepare the mind. There is the same storing of power as 
with primitive man. The repetition of exercises, this mastery of the 
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body, is something that the mystic and the dancer have in common. 
There comes a time when the body is mastered and the dancer is free 
to express himself and to move his public. 

These exercises are necessary to all dancers; yet very few gain that 
freedom and can be considered artists. The essential quality must be 
’ there. Craftsmanship can be learned; artistry comes as a grace. It is the 
power of intense concentration, of humility, of the abandonment of the 
self to find the self through complete identification with what is being 
interpreted, And again we find ourselves talking in terms of mysticism 
where the primitive and the sophisticated meet in the dance. 

So far I have discussed the dancer’s angle. What of the spectator and 
his emotions? 

There are various stages of pleasure that the spectator can receive. The 
very lowest is the pleasure of watching a difficult technical feat over- 
come. One identifies oneself with the dancer, feeling light and nimble. 
The next stage is when the dancer performs such feats with grace and 
fluidity. Here there is the beauty of the line itself; for instance, in the 
arabesque the eye travels along the fine curve of the back and then in 
contrast there is the angle formed by.the legs. This is the pleasure of 
looking at sculpture; but in addition there is the pleasure of kinaesthetic 
memory. The dancer’s fluidity makes a series of frescoes or bas-relief. 
This can be demonstrated on a photographic plate with many exposures. 
A false movement, a jarring note, and the pleasure turns to pain. Russian 
dancers of the Leningrad school excel in such fluidity with no evident 
preparations and no jerky endings. It all seems so easy that the difficulty 
and the brilliance are not in evidence. 

The third level, and it is really linked with the last, is when the 
dancer is so musical, as distinct from merely rhythmic, that one has the 
impression of watching music. This striking link between music and 
the plastic arts belongs to the dance alone. It is rare because the completely 
musical dancer is rare; but the pleasure that it brings is exceptional. 

On the fourth level the interpretation of a round character is added to 
the attributes already mentioned. The Princess Aurora is‘not merely a 
brilliant ballerina but a human being in whom we can believe. The 
famous Rose Adagio is not just a dazzling exercise in dancing by a 
ballerina and four cavaliers but the story of four suitors vying for her 
favours. Here again the Russians excel in the detail of narrative realism 
—realism, of course, within the rigid balletic conventions. For in classical 
ballet the actual dramatic content is so thin as to be practically insignifi- 
cant. These enchanted princesses or unhappy maidens are usually the flat 
characters of fairy-tales seen through the period-eye of the romantic. 
Once in ever so many years they can be made to reveal a universal truth. 
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The fifth plarie, therefore, is where the dancer is able to convert the 
theme into a universal truth: when Ulanova can equate Giselle with a 
love that triumphs over death, or can throw a new light on the character 
of Juliet. Here I am thinking of one particular moment when Juliet- 
Ulanova has just finished romping with her nurse and glances at her 
reflection in the mirror. She is proud and happy at the signs of approach- 
ing womanhood and at the same time terrified at leaving the security 
of the nursery. In those few seconds Ulanova has shown us with face 
and body the whole phenomenon of adolescence, and in a manner that 
belongs to the dance alone. That is the dancer as a creative artist trans- 
forming base metal into gold. Pavlova, Karsavina and Ulanova have 
had this gift. In other dancers, sometimes even in the very young and 
inexperienced, it may appear like a flash of lightning once or twice in a 
career. The primitive magic of the dance has reappeared in its most 
sophisticated medium. 

The other classical dance form I mentioned, the Indian Bharata 
Nattyam, the oldest of all dance forms in continuous use and the only 
one whose technique is set out in detail in a holy book, the Bharata 
Sastri, is to my mind the finest medium for evoking the truly great 
creative performance. It is at the moment undergoing a testing time. 
Originally at the service of religion and so highly respected that a sage 
could write that to understand the dance was to have the key to all the 
arts, it fell into disrepute and the dancers became temple prostitutes. Its 
revival is comparatively recent, sparked off by the interest of Anna 
Pavlova. It must now find its way from temple to stage and it must 
survive the Americanization that the taste of Hollywood has imposed on 
the Indian public where dancing is concerned—a greater hazard than 
temple prostitution. 

The female solo dance, often lasting for over an hour, allows for im- 
provisation within a certain rigid framework. The dancer is therefore 
a choreographer. It contains portions that are abstract, where the dancer 
sets out to solve certain extremely complex rhythmic problems, making 
a- demand on the brain of the dancer and her audience but not on the 
emotions, and there are other portions which are pure dance drama, 
episodes in the lives of Hindu gods and heroes, where the dancer often 
assumes more than one role in a language of gesture, the mudras, of 
unparalleled richness. The Indian dancer has complete command not 
only over the body but over the eyes and facial muscles also. In ballet 
sex plays a very small role, but not so in the Indian dance. Here it is 
revealed as an aspect of mysticism. For the first time, after watching an 
Indian dancer, I understood, or I felt, the full meaning of the Song of 
Solomon. In the Indian dance, especially in the Kathakali dance drama, 
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one can. feel contact with gods and heroes, with good and evil spirits. 
The dancers seem to possess the power of making themselves ten feet 
tall; one can believe in Siva as creator and destroyer. There is also the 
extraordinary quality of the dancer being able to personify abstractions 
—power, destruction, creation, cunning, greed, evil, beauty. Time no 
longer has a meaning. Music is deneng; dancing is music. The dancer 
possesses her audience. 

_The classical dancing of West and East at its best, which is rare, does 
not provide escape—a much abused word since escape is essential—but 
re-creation in the Greek sense of the word. 
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THE MODERN MOVEMENT 
IN ARCHITECTURE 


Alan Colquhoun 


A RE-EVALUATION of the significance of artistic expression in a world 
revolutionized by the machine has been, consciously or unconsciously, 
at the root of all the avant garde movements of the last fifty years.‘ But 
whereas in literature, music and painting the machine, as a direct prota- 
gonist, has played an intermittent and often purely picturesque role, in 
architecture it has been fundamental to the development of new forms 
and the evolution of aesthetic theory. This fact has tended to obscure the 
equally important subjective factors which lie behind man’s need to give 
expression to symbolic forms, and which are as relevant to architecture 
as they are to the other arts. Critical histories of the modern movement 
in architecture (e.g. Pevsner’s Pioneers of the Modern Movement) have 
tended to concentrate on its social and technical influences or on those 
movements immediately preceding it, such as Art Nouveau and the 
English Pree Style. In stressing its active and craftsman-like aspects, at 
the expense of its theoretical background, they have given the impression 
that the forms of modern architecture were a spontaneous outgrowth 
from an immediate and radical past. 

In Theory and Design in the First Machine Age* Dr. Banham has shifted 
this emphasis, and has investigated precisely those sources which were 
taboo to an earlier generation of writers on the modern movement. In 
his opening chapter he gives the following summary of the causes of the 
architectural revolution which occurred during the first decade of the 
century! ‘. . . these predisposing causes were... firstly, the sense of an 
architect’s responsibility to the society in which he finds himself... ; 
secondly, the Rationalist, or structural approach to architecture... 
codified in Auguste Choisy’s magisterial Histoire... ; and, thirdly, the 

* Theory of Design in the First Machine Age. By Reyner Banham. The Architectural Press. 


1960. pp. 338. 453. 
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tradition of academic instruction . . . owing most of its energy and 
authority to the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Paris.’ It is clear that in giving 
this entirely new weight to the influence of the Beaux-Arts, Dr. Banham 
intends to establish some thesis on the modern movement, though what 
this is to be is not immediately apparent. 

The Beaux-Arts, which came in for the most virulent attacks from the 
first modern architects, taught certain principles of plan organization 
and form composition whose foundations went back to eighteenth- 
century theories of psychological response, and to that recurrence of 
Neoplatonic doctrine which had been enshrined in the academies. The 
idea that art contained certain principles independently of its craft or 
technical aspect was as strong at the end of the nineteenth century as it ` 
was at the time of Boullée; it was the mental atmosphere which pro- 
duced at once an academic like Blanc and a revolutionary like Cézanne. 
It needed very little to strip these ideas of stylistic clothing and to con- 
ceive of an architecture or an art based on principles of abstract form, 
owing allegiance to universal values. Modern architecture crystallized 
when this movement collided and partly merged with those rationalist 
and moral theories which embraced the new structural techniques and 
the new social consciousness emerging towards the end of the last 
century. 

Dr. Banham shows how the academic tradition, especially as summed. 
up in the writings of Guadet at the end of the century, continued to have 
an influence even on those modern architects who were loudest in their 
vituperations against the Beaux-Arts. This-is, in fact, one of the main 
themes of his book, and it is the conclusions that he draws from the 
effect of this influence that would seem to make Dr. Banham vulnerable 
to criticism. Although he postpones the disclosure of his critical position 
until the end of the book, his general attitude begins to make itself clear 
at a fairly early stage. That he evidently does not look upon the facts that 
he has uncovered with detachment shows itself in his constantly pejora- 
tive use of the term ‘academic’ as if the presence of academic features 
constituted a self-evident condemnation of works which otherwise 
might pass the test of modernity. His-final thesis is that by theif per- 
sistence in believing in certain ‘constant’ architectural values modern 
architects like Le Corbusier were led to a misunderstanding of the 
machine age with which they were trying to come to terms, It is un- 
deniable that Le Corbusier made simultaneous claims for his architecture 
which were incompatible; but Dr. Banham is concerned not only with 
the theories by which the architects rationalized their work, but with 
this work itself. He accepts the general theory that modérn architecture 
is a branch of technics and condemns the buildings of the nineteen- 
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twenties because they failed to live up to this theory. According to him, 
in seeking to arrive at perfected and final forms, especially those 
based on the Phileban solids which they took to result logically from 
machine technology, they closed the door to the natural evolution of 
mechanical forms and arrived at a premature academicism. 

This argument seems to rest on the assumption that the evolution of 
architectonic forms is a constant flow, and that the technical processes 
out of which it emerges are capable of only a single and literal inter- 
pretation at any one moment. It may be true that in evaluating history, 

_a certain interpretation seems to have been inevitable; but this would 
presumably be the interpretation that actually did take place not one 
that should have taken place. This seems to be a very different thing from 
claiming that the interpretation should have been determined solely by 
the objective facts of the technical process. 

Whatever the contradictions in the rationale of the avant garde move- 
ment, it would appear that Dr. Banham has over-simplified, and so 
falsified, the essential ideas behind those theories which led to functional- 
ism. In their pure form they seem to represent a position at the opposite 
extreme from the traditional notions of the nature of art and the role of 
the artist. In the latter the architect, as artist, is seen as the manipulator of 
tangible and visual form according to laws belonging to architecture 
itself, and deriving its ultimate justification from psychological facts 
which govern man’s apprehension of the world. In the former, archi- 
tectural form is seen to derive from causes which lie within the matrix 
of the world and which are outside the architect, whose own thought 
is a part of that matrix. According to this view the architect acts as mid- 
wife, as it were, to the forces of nature and bears witness to its hidden 
laws. He performs no specifically ‘artistic’ acts, since he is merely the 
medium through which the technique becomes substantiated. The 
object which results is a ‘created’ thing only in so far as it partakes of 
the creative forces latent in the universe and has absorbed just so much 
of those forces as are appropriate to the problem to be solved. It is not 
an artifact apart from other artifacts, and emits no special kind of efful- 
gence. 

This would seem to be fundamentally an idealist view, and it is to 
this view that functionalism adheres. Far from being utilitarian and 
pragmatic, functionalism sought to spiritualize the mechanical process 
and to destroy the dichotomy of the mechanical and the spiritual, of 
determinism and free will. Le Corbusier’s constant use of biomorphic 
parallels to mechanical forms is indicative of this, and reveals a type of 
thought analogous to that of Ribot in his discovery of the role of motor 
forces in the creation of emotional states. At this generalized level of 
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thinking, one can see a curious inversion if one compares Mondriaan’s 
philosophy with that of functionalism. Superficially they would seem 
to be at opposite poles of thought, yet in both there is a rejection of 
mediate steps between man and the absolute. The rejection of natural 
forms as a subject for painting is the equivalent of the rejection of deriva- 
tive and subjective forms in architecture. Art pour Part and the architec- 
ture of complete engagement are one and the same thing. 

It would seem that this attitude differs from the ‘traditional’ one aier 
in its perfectionism than in its adherence to a more demonstrable truth. 
If, as Dr. Banham shows, academic systems of thought persisted even 
in those works which laid claim to the most extreme functionalism, it 
would seem to indicate that they were a necessary ingredient of practice 
which could not be assimilated into the rationale. In the writings of Le 
Corbusier we see the two attitudes lying side by side—on the one hand 
the unitary view in which form and function are presented as identical, 
on the other the idealist view that function is preceded by form. But 
Le Corbusier made no claims to be writing a systematic treatise, and it 
could be that the contraditions in the argument represent a necessary _ 
conflict of ideas which can only be resolved in the works themselves— 
a dialectical sequence the third term of which can only be introduced at 
the level of symbolic representation. It would seem just as reasonable 
to assume that we come into the world with certain paraphernalia with 
which to fashion the world in our likeness, as it is to assume that we 
make our debut naked except for our techniques—that we are historical 
animals, in the sense that we carry history in our mental attitudes as well 
as in our accomplishments. 

Although Dr. Banham is too scrupulous a historian to commit himself 
to certain movements or personalities, it is to the Futurists and to Buck- 
minster Fuller that he evidently feels most strongly drawn. The Futurists 
were undoubtedly an important germinating influence on the modern 
movement, even if in the excitement of discovering new and hitherto 
neglected material he probably exaggerates this influence. Yet the pre- 
cise degree of influence is unimportant since the Futurists represent only 
one aspect of the complex cross-fertilization of ideas which took place 
at the time. Dr. Banham deplores the absence, in Le Corbusier’s plans, 
of those Futurist qualities which he detects in his sectional organization. 
Yet the same ‘impure’ qualities exist in the Futurists themselves, and it 
can hardly be denied that a reconstruction of Sant’Elia’s Central Station: 
would reveal a thoroughly Beaux Arts parti. If the Futurists are to be 
taken as the fountain-head of an architecture of revolution, then the 
presence of academic features would seem to be a necessary component 
of this revolution. To extract from Le Corbusier the academic, and from 
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a Futurist the dynamic aspects in order to show that the former is retard 
à terre and the second progressive would appear to be a procedure of 
dubious historical validity. 

The case of Buckminster Fuller is rather different, and in introducing 
him as the deus ex machina of bis argument, Dr. Banham is raising the 
fundamental question of the validity of architecture itself in any sense 
that we understand that term. Fuller represents an extreme form of the 
functionalist dogma. He criticized the European moderns just at the time 
when all avant garde opinion was on their side, and at the same time pro- 
duced a series of projects which owed nothing to any preconceived 
notion of formal organization. Yet if Fuller’s philosophy rests on the 
idea of ‘. . . an unalterable trend to constantly accelerating change’, he 
none the less, in the Dymaxion House project as in the domes, presents 
a final form—the image of a technique which has reached an optimum 
of undifferentiation. Nor would it be easy to deny the importance, in 
his works, of those basic mathematical disciplines, in the extolling of 
which Le Corbusier is criticized by Dr. Banham for choosing just those 
disciplines which were not typical of the machine age. The difference 
between Fuller and Le Corbusier lies not in the ideal importance which 
they attach to mathematics but in the symbolic role it plays. In Fuller’s 
domes the forms are identified by their lines of force, resembling those 
High Gothic structures where a framework alone defines the volumes 
which it encloses, and seeming to exemplify Fuller’s philosophy of the 
forms of art being absorbed back into the technical process. In Le Cor- 
busier, the plastic act is hypostatized. His forms are, as it were, congealed 
in space, as in a solid graph. In both, the Phileban solids play an essential 
part; in both, the aesthetic and the discipline are identified. But whereas 
in the case of Puller the formulation and the identification take place on 
a supersensuous level and the aesthetic is transmuted into the act, in the 
case of Le Corbusier the act becomes solidified in the sensuous object. 
With Fuller the idea explains the form; with Le Corbusier the form 
explains the idea. To argue, as Dr. Banham does, that mathematics is a 
discipline of a negative kind which is totally absorbed in the end-product 
would reduce the constructive principle to a purely empirical level. Yet 
Fuller’s domes, which are pure structure, are conceived and presented as 
objects of aesthetic value and are charged with a meaning surpassing 
that of particular occasion or use. In fact Fuller’s domes are ‘ideal’ struct- 
ures every bit as much as is a building by Mies van der Rohe or Le 
Corbusier. Their difference is that they constitute an idea on such a 
general level that no articulation of activity is expressed. 

It seems, indeed, that man has an ineradicable urge to extract from 
the flow of events a token of stasis, a fixed point against which to measure 
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himself. And indeed although a state of constant flux may be the nature - 
of the world as it is presented to us, the concept of continuous change, 
considered as an object of factual experience such as technical develop- 

_ment, is itselfan abstraction. We must set it against the palpable tendency 
of the senses and intellect tc see the world in the form of recognizable 
and nameable wholes. 

But in spite of the weight he gives to the opinions of Fuller in the 
last chapter of the book, Dr. Banham’s final view of the modern move- 
ment remains ambivalent. If Fuller were right, the whole œuvre of the 
European architects of the twenties would be invalid, since its impact 
clearly lies in formal patterns which are not solely dictated by techniques. 
If it is true on the other hand that these architects were concerned not 
with the literal but with the symbolic interpretation of the machine, then 
Fuller’s criticisms fall to the ground, and the meaning attributed to the 
role of the machine in architecture is more important than the degree 
to which structures reflect the course of machine technology as such. 
And Dr. Banham:seems to confirm this view when he analyses the works 
themselves and allows his sensibility free play. He discusses at length 
Gropius’s Werkbund Pavilion from a purely aesthetic point of view, and 
devotes several pages of analysis to the two buildings which he has 
chosen to represent the movement at its point of climax, Mies van der 
Rohe’s Barcelona Pavilion and Le Corbusier’s house Les Heures Claires 
at Poissy-sur-Seine. Of these he says: “Their status as masterpieces rests, 
as it does with most other masterpieces of architecture, upon the 
authority and felicity with which they give expression to a view of men 
in relation to their environment.’ This sentence clearly implies an accep- 
tance of the symbolic role of architecture, and of other than purely 
technical values. 

It is curious that, having admitted that certain buildings of the period 
are masterpieces, Dr. Banham should reject those mystiques without 
which they could not have come into existence. One wonders by what 
criterion he judges a masterpiece, and by what casuistry he would be 
able to demonstrate that a building was simultaneously a masterpiece 
and a failure. The ambiguity that existed in the modern movement and 
which Dr. Banham wants to tidy away from the face of history, lies in 
the fact that the functionalist theory was, in a profound sense, the out- 
come of attitudes prevalent in the nineteenth century, although in con- 
flict with them on a superficial level. The breaking apart of the ancient 
and medieval traditions, in which idealism and pragmatism, the creative 
act and the craft discipline, were inseparable, and which did not finally 
occur until the mid-eighteenth century, ushered in a period of history 
in which the conscious search for the unity of the architectural act be- 
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came the main preoccupation. What is known as the academic tradition 
was in fact the beginning of a revolution, rather than the end of a period 
of decline, and the final distinction which it drew between the crafts and 
the liberal arts was prophetic of the rise of an architecture produced on 
the drawing-board and in the workshop, owing nothing to manual 
sensibility and habit. It is this fractured condition of architecture that the 
whole modern movement reflects. 

Dr. Banham’s book commands our admiration in its method of 
analysis and its presentation of a comprehensive picture of the modern 
movement. But it would have been more objective if the author had 
drawn his conclusions more exclusively from the historical evidence 
which he himself has adduced. He has demonstrated that many of the 
overt aims of the movement were not achieved; but it may well be that 
these aims themselves were often of doubtful value, and that the true 
meaning of the movement lies in the unconscious substratum of the 
theory and is to be recognized in the works themselves. That a personal 
point of view should enter into an historical judgment is inevitable and 
even desirable; yet one is left with the feeling that the last word on the 
modern movement has not been said, aag will not be said for a very long 
time to come. 
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A REPLY TO MR. MORRIS-JONES 
Louis Arnaud Reid 


I am grateful for Mr. Morris-Jones’s careful and (at many points) sympathetic exposition 
of my book,* and for raising some of the most important issues in aesthetics. I hope that 
it will not be thought incompatible with this appreciation if I say that it seems to me that 
some of the major mistakes and evasions which the reviewer attributes to me arise from 
his own exposition, which either I do not comprehend or which I do not recognize as 
a correct presentation of the thesis which I am defending. I think that if he had taken my 
theory of ‘embodiment’ (very fairly expounded by him) really seriously, some of his 
main objections could not have arisen in the form they did. 

Mr. Morris-Jones says severely that I use a ‘metaphor of “embodiment” to carry a load 
of paradoxical if not blatantly inconsistent claims’, and that as a metaphor it is too vague 
‘to be either precise or illuminating, particularly when he wants to extract from it such 
forced conclusions’. 

The stress on aesthetic ‘embodiment’ emphasizes the central part played by ‘body’, the 
medium—perceived sounds, rhythms, paint, clay, bodily movements, dramatic action 
(including, notably in the case of poetry, a boundless fringe of ideas and images). . 
Although no doubt a work of art ‘expresses’ in various senses, it is not adequate aesthetics 
to say that the nature of art is that it is an ‘expression’ of inward feelings, ideas, images, 
etc., which existed beforehand. What is aesthetically embodied in a work of art present 
to a percipient is, strictly, a new untranslatable complex unity which, as experienced, has 
no exact counterpart anywhere else before or after, and which, as experienced, cannot 
be broken up into parts. Aesthetic (or artistic) unity is indivisible. Yet, of course, the 
philosopher of art in fulfilling his function, must analyse. He must try to understand the 
elements which are fused together, and how they are, and come to be, fused, to make 
this indivisible unity. His language is necessarily analytical. But the analysis must be as 
sensitive as possible, and it must constantly refer back to the indivisible experience of the 
indivisible artifact. A constant danger of art-philosophy is a too independent analytic 
spectilation which has flown away from the original datum of living aesthetic experience. 
On the other hand, however sensitively and closely and constantly re-related to the 
aesthetic experience, the conceptual analysis of the nature of the work of art (and the 
aesthetic experience of it) is necessarily something quite different from the indivisible 
work itself and the experience of it. However sensitively done, no logical reconstruction 
built up of parts analysed, no statement, can ever give an exact simulacrum of the structure 
of the work as experienced. Like all theories, the statement is necessarily an abstraction, 


* See review of Ways of Knowledge and Experience, B.J.A. Vol. I, No. 4. (Ed.) 
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and less than the totality of its subject-matter. This is not a derogation of intellectual 
analysis and synthesis but simply an affirmation that its fruit, clearer understanding, can 
-only be gathered when abstract thinking is reintegrated with experience, in this case 
aesthetic experience of art. The best philosophical understanding of art is achieved when 
the philosopher is at certain points ready to give way (or go back) to something different 
from the analytic and discursive thinking which isso large and essential a part of philosophy 
—to an intuitive re-experience of the indivisible unity. But in ‘giving way’ to this he is 
not throwing away, but fulfilling and completing his previous analysis. The effects of his 
analysis upon him are gathered up in him and assimilated so that he sees and understands 
‘the complex unity of art, and the nature of embodiment, in a new illuminated way. A 
purely intellectual synthesis of abstractions can never be adequate, for the aesthetic whole is 
a Gestalt which is more than an intellectual synthesis of parts, and the whole can only be 
known in its complex wholeness in an intellectual re-intuition which is united with the 
aesthetic intuition, though, as intellectual, distinguished from it. My main complaints 
against Mr. Morris-Jones’s criticisms are that this rather pooh-poohing attitude to ‘em- 
bodiment’ leads him to an abstract analysis of aesthetic experience which is not nearly 
sensitive cnough, or close enough, to the fact and experience of ‘embodiment’—an 
analysis which is in fact certainly not mine. This has two intimately related effects. The 
first is that this analysis results in the production of questions which are unanswerable 
because quite artificial: I cannot accept them in the form in which they are given. The 
second is that (I think) at least some of his most important charges of vagueness arise from 
a demand which he makes of me which I have tried to suggest cannot in the nature of 
things be met—that one should produce a logical construction of the nature of art which 
by itself (and without re-entering into the imaginative aesthetic experience of art as 
embodiment) will give a complete intellectual duplicate of art and aesthetic experience. 
This I have declared to be impossible; and if the demand that the intellectually illuminated 
understanding of art requires for its completion a reunion with aesthetic intuition of 
embodiment, is an appeal to ‘vagueness’, then I have to admit to ‘vagueness’. In fact it 
seems to me that the proper application of the term ‘vague’ is quite different. 

To be more specific. Mr. Morris-Jones writes: ‘So far as a philosophy of art is con- 
cemed, therefore, we should examine a basically intuitive aesthetic experience, the object 
of this intuition, and the symbolization of this experience and its object in various artistic 
media. For the meaning of the symbolic object depends on its relation to the basic experi- 
ence and its object. In other words, what I say I know is a symbolical expression of the 
mental fact which logically if not temporally precedes it... .’ 

The earlier-part of the first quoted sentence up to ‘intuition’ seems clear in its context. 
Then (for me) it runs into fog, or becomes twisted in an incomprehensible way, so that 
it is not much wonder that it presents ‘intractable logical problems’. The ‘symbolization 
of a basic experience and its objects in various artistic media’ is in =y view not a correct 
description. 

The aesthetic experience is of its art-object, ia its object is iad a construction in 
a medium, in which construction the organization of highly symbolic material has been 
involved throughout. The artist is, so to speak, working all the time in a medium on 
value-charged symbolical material, and our aesthetic experience of the work is experience 
of what the artist has achieved in a new unified art-object. It makes no sense to me to 
say that, qua experiencing a work of art, ‘the experience is symbolized in the medium’, 
since the experience is ofa medium symbolically treated. And it is not accurate or adequate 
to say that some experience of the artist is ‘symbolized in the medium’. The statement 
has no doubt some measure of truth, since artists do often have life-experiences which 
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start them going. But to say this without also emphasizing the creative transforming 
effects of embodiment is to hypostatize an abstraction and to get into artificial difficulties 
because of it. The same muddle arises from the statement that ‘the meaning of the 
symbolic object depends on its relation to the basic experience and its object’. 

The whole perplexing general question of symbols and symbolic reference (about 
which I am said to ‘take refuge in paradox and metaphor’) is too large to go into here, 
and I must content myself with one or two disjointed and inadequate remarks. 

Symbols do not refer directly to the independent world, but to aspects of our experi- 
ence of the world. But the various kinds of symbols we use are employed in our attempts 
to come to terms (in one way or another) with the mysterious independent world. I have 
suggested that symbols are both ‘bridges’ and ‘barriers’—bridges in that they bring us in 
some sense ‘nearer’ to the mysterious world, barriers in that they get between us and the 
world. (This is of course metaphorical language—but can philosophy ever avoid it 
entirely?) Mr. Morris-Jones makes the interesting critical suggestion that, since we can 
never cross the bridge to a non-symbolical reality, the ‘bridge’ is (his metaphor) more 
like an endlessly long pier. If the referent is inaccessible, how can we ever know whether 

‘symbols . . - are like or unlike what they claim to refer to’? This is an ancient, and peren- 
nial problem, and an adequate answer would require an adequate philosophy of know- 
ledge. Here I can only say that the language of symbols being ‘like’ or ‘unlike’ the inde- 
pendent world suggests a too-naive correspondence view of truth which I cannot accept. 

May we not also remind ourselves that the alternative to an (impossible) infallible know- 
ledge of the world is not invincible i ignorance, and that there are signs that the use of 
some symbolic systems brings us ‘nearer’ to understanding (and coping with) the com- 
pelling ordered Plead world, than others? To take but one kind of example: we 
can, I believe, affirm that no scientific symbolic system has a one-to-one correspondence 
with the actual independent world in its concreteness, since a scientific symbolic system is 
explicitly an abstract construction from specific aspects of the world as perceived and 
thought, made for legitimately limited purposes. Nevertheless, there cannot be any 
doubt that some symbolic systems, some theories ‘verified’ in appropriate ways, help us 
better than others to ‘get nearer’, and to come to terms with, the independent world. 
They are more coherent, more comprehensive, more illuminating of other parts of 
experience; they ‘work’ better, they stand up to continuous and varied testing. All this, 
though it certainly does not imply face to face infallible knowledge, is a long way from 
the invincible ignorance of the infinitely long pier, or of any view of symbols as only 
barriers and not bridges. It is a reassurance which encourages us to go on hopefully in 
faith. (And a major task for the theory of knowledge is to work out how far other kinds 
of symbolic systems in other ‘ways of knowledge and experience’ fulfil or fail to fulfil the 
desire better to come to terms with the mysterious world.) 
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The Education of an Architect. An Inaugural 
Lecture delivered at University College, 
London, 10 November 1960. By RICHARD 
LLEWELYN DAVES. H. K. Lewis. 1961. 
pp. 14. 28. 6d. 


IN GENERAL terms, the theme of Professor 
Davies's discourse is the split between art 
and science, and the situation of architec- 
tural education in relation to it. This theme 
has been brought increasingly to the fore 
in recent years, notably by C. P. Snow in 
his lectures and novels, and it has long been 
a commonplace to state that our culture is 
disintegrating through specialization, or 
that our technical achievements have run 
away from our spiritual control. Architec- 
ture may hardly any longer be called the 
mistress art, but to the extent that it is still 
embodied in buildings that get built it is 
at least a public art—difficult to practise in 
a garret or from a strictly private retreat in 
Marakesh. It may be that the architect is 
forced to give a practical answer to his need 
for expression where other artists may 
abandon themselves to the pursuit of the 
Unknown, and flourish—or languish—in 
private worlds. It is this possibility which 
lends a special interest to the studies now 
being initiated at University College. 

It is Professor Davies’s first point that 
architects, unfortunately, have been so far 
all too ready to answer the problem at a 
practical level. With too eager considera- 
tion for their clients’ demands they have 
descended through brilliant improvisation 


to miserable expediency. When, particu- 
larly in the nineteenth century, the eco- 
nomic expansion of the country under 
industrialization led to demands for new 
and complex types of buildings, the archi- 
tects reacted by retreating into a limited 
professionalism, seeking to find direct 
practical answers to the demands of new 
and practical clients. The problem was 
grossly over-simplified by adopting the 
concept of the architect’s programm 
client’s written schedule of the building 
requirements, complete down to a detailed 
list of rooms with sizes. At the same time 
they endeavoured to reduce these exacting 
requirements to a more familar aspect by 
attaching to them a set of standard ‘ele- 
ments’—arch, door, window, portico, etc. 
—capable of being rearranged into a great 
variety of shapes and sizes of buildings 
which were still recognizable as buildings. 
This system reached its apogee in the vast, 
idealized compositions of the Beaux Arts in 
Paris around the turn of the century. 
With true donnish reticence, Professor 
Davies refrains from pointing out that 
the whole pattern of architectural educa- 
tion in this country arose directly from this 
nineteenth-century professionalism. Our 
first architectural school was established 
through the efforts of articled pupils to 
improve their conditions of employment 
and rights of entry to the profession. Our 
first university school of architecture made 
its reputation by repeatedly winning the 
Prix de Rome. And until very recently the 
/ 
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Bartlett students themselves were unremit- 
tingly engaged in forced delineation of 
the classical Orders. Has nothing then 
happened since the nineteenth century? 

The only event which Professor Davies 
mentions in this context is the episode of 
the Bauhaus under Walter Gropius. Here, 
he says, we have the only consistent teach- 
ing effort in modern times to oppose the 
professional academicism of the Beaux- 
Arts with a more integral point of view: 
“The essential idea behind the Bauhaus was 
in diametric opposition to that of the 
Beaux-Arts: it was opposed to nineteenth- 
century dualism, separating the individual 
from the community, and beld that art was 
essentially one with other branches of 
activity. Its aim was to establish for artists 
and architects the link with the realities of 
matter, technique, and economy.’ ` 

It is a fact that there is hardly an architec- 
tural curriculum in the West today that 
does not show some deference to these 
Bauhaus ideas. It is clear, however, that in 
this country at least, and despite many in- 
telligent and well-meant efforts, the prob- 
lem of teaching design simulraneously as 
a theoretical and a practical discipline has 
not been solved. That Professor Davies 
thinks so may be gathered from two forth- 
right statements: “The Bauhaus is always 
referred to with respect, but its theoretical 
basis is often misunderstood, and the 
lessons of its achievement have never been 
fully exploited.’ And again: ‘Do our 
present courses provide a fit education for 
an architect? The answer can only be no.’ 

What most of our schools are good at is 
training in design, or rather design work in 
the studio. ‘In the studio the student is con- 
tinuously reminded of the oneness of 
architectural design, and the barrier be- 
tween art and science can be [sic] effectively 
broken down. As against this, our teaching 
of theory is weak. ... There is little attempt 
to separate theory from application, or to 
ensure that theory is taught first.’ Finally, 
post-graduate teaching and research hardly 
exist. In our casual attitude towards theory 
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at all levels we present a curious contrast 
to other professions like engineering or 
medicine, where there is a clear progression 
from theory to practice, from detailed lec- 
ture courses in basic subjects towards con- 
structional or clinical application. We can 
re-establish the architect as an all-round 
man—the uomo universale of the Renais- 
sance—only if we make a distinction be- 
tween practice and theory. . . . “With this 
distinction in mind we can review the field 
of knowledge which has to be covered in 
the architect’s education, noting that, while 
he needs to understand the fundamental 
theory of a very wide range of subjects, he - 
does not have to go far down the path of 
practical application in all of them.’ 

What are the subjects which should be 
taught, the subjects which can be taught 
with all the authority of a factual and 
scientific basis? The answer is clear—the 
human sciences: beginning with the physi- 
cal—heat, light, sound—hence the total 
physical environment; proceeding with the 
pyschological—sensation and perception; 
ascending to the social—the needs of 
client, of society, of man. To these must 
still be added the traditional subjects—his- 
tory, theory of structures, building con- 
struction—never in a merely encyclo- 
paedic manner, but on a sound basis of 
theory and principle. All this adds up to a 
change from a craft-orientated training to 
a scientifically-orientated education. Three 
years of Professor Davies’s new Architec- 
ture Course may come to be regarded as a 
useful part ofa general education, of advan- 
tage not only to intending architects. Con- 
versely, we may begin to wonder, when 
does the intending architect get to grips 
with the difficult business of applying 
theory to practice—not the practice of 
actual construction, which can clearly 
come only from experience of British 
workmen on building sites, but the prac- 
tice of theory which needs to be tested and 
confirmed through externalizing exercises 
—traditionally on the drawing-board? 

It is at this point that we have to con- 
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sider the possible limitations of a method 
which puts theory so clearly first, and 
practice last. Professor Davies himself 
describes the danger which may arise in 
this case: ‘The student may pass through 
the whole of the early and most formative 
part of his education without ever being 
presented with the totality of his subject, as 
he will meet it in practice. When ke comes 
to diagnose a patient, build a bridge, or 
design an aeroplane, he must act intuitively 
for his decisions will involve weighing a 
number of incommensurable factors. If his 
early training is completely fragmented 
into the basic sciences which underlie his 
subject, he will not be trained in the art of 
balancing the several different aspects of his 
~ problems, nor will his powers of intuition 
be developed.’ 4 
It is not at all clear how Professor Davies 
would set about developing the powers of 
intuition. To begin with, the intuition is a 
secret process, by definition excluded from 
the conscious mind, though its application 
may presumably be subjected to some 
degree of volition or even control. 
Secondly, the intuition does not make 
relations between wholly determinable 
factors, for these would be much better 
assessed in the full daylight of the reason- 
able consciousness. It deals rather with the 
incommensurable factors, chiefly of bal- 
ance and choice between possibly conflict- 
ing requirements. Obviously, the intuition 
is not to be equated with the irrational, for 
its goal seems to be to establish logical 
or effective relationships which gather up 
a mass of disjointed material into a unity of 
apprehension. Assuming then that the in- 
tuition is a faculty of the mind directed 
towards order, it is hard to see why, in a 
-scientific mode, we should stop short here. 
If principles are to operate in the imparting 
of information, why should they not oper- 
ate equally in the formation of solutions? 
Although he gives no indication of how 
he would seek to develop the powers of 
intuition, it is evident that he accords it an 
absolutely primary importance in the de- 


sign process. The part it plays is mysterious, 
but decisive. He imparts his feelings about 
this in a striking passage which we find, 
importantly, almost at the end of his dis- 
course: ‘It is difficult to explain just what 
the essential character of architectural de- 
sign is. I think it is rather like Nansen’s 
voyage across the Polar ice-cap. Nansen 
had a theory about polar drift. He believed 
that the ice moved in a particular way, 
across the North Pole, from east to west. 
He assembled all available knowledge on 
the subject, and all the scientific data, but 
his thesis still remained incomplete, un- 
proved. So he tumed from thought to 
action—he designed and built a ship, em- 
barked on it, and deliberately allowed it to 
become locked in the ice, to drift to his 
triumphant vindication—or to shipwreck.’ 
This is an exciting image, with its sugges- 
tion of adventure and discovery, and even 
of destiny ! Pedagogically speaking, it begs 
every question. Nansen’s theory arose be- 
fore he started assembling his data, and 
bears every evidence of being a pre- 
conception. Perhaps the assembling of the 
data was left to his assistants, while Nansen 
was already grappling in his mind with the 
real ice? His action was a courageous one 
in which he risked all, but also a passive 
one in which he allowed himself to drift 
to his fate. Altogether, the passage seems to 
suggest a process of discovering a pre- 
existent entity, guessed at, inaccessible to 
reason, attainable only through a quasi- 
mystical act of abandonment. Such a pro- 
cess would clearly be extremely difficult to 
teach, and we are not surprised to find that 
Professor Davies intends firmly to exclude 
any direct teaching of design at his school. 
He is quite explicit about this: “There are 
no facts about design, and we should not 
try to give lectures or write books about 
it... . Instead of trying to teach design we 
must go back to the lessons of the Bauhaus, 
and consider how best we can free students 
from the things that stop them being able 
to design.” 

Here is a clear implication that designers 
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are born, not made. The teaching process 
can do no more than free the students from 
preconceptions, clichés, from a whole mass 
of accretions, and restore to them the free 
use of a natural faculty. This is a flattering 
proposition in one sense, but a depressing 
one in another. It seems that in practical 
terms the success of the school will depend 
entirely on improved methods of selection, 
. capable of recognizing a potential designer 
largely from his performance in G.C.E., 
and with an annual entry of around twenty 
students there is not much margin for mis- 
judgment or wastage. In theoretical terms, 
it seems to imply a strictly positivistic 
attitude in which all facts are honoured and 
all relations suspect. And while one entirely 
agrees with the teaching of principles 
rather than time-honoured, or time-wom, 
expedients, one doubts whether principles 
of understanding can ever become prin- 
ciples of action without the intervention of 
some conceptualizing function which is 
rooted in the pysche. 

Professor Davies will have nothing to do 
with the pysche. He will have something 
to do with intuition, but only as a sort of 
extra-~mural activity, healthy, to be en- 
couraged, like sport, out of earshot of the 
lecture-rooms. In the dialogue of art and 

-science, he has handed art the dud micro- 
phone. We may be forgiven, perhaps, for 
wondering if the remedy has been too 
simple, a mere reversal of roles. Instead of 
architects who dress like artists but have 
scientific pretensions, architects who dress 

. like scientists but have artistic pretensions. 

Must one knowledge drive out the other? 

To be critical of this position is not to 
commit oneself to an opposite extreme of 
warm emotionalism, craft-culture and 
att-worry. No one today would want to 
condemn Bartlett students to capital 
punishment, Doric or Ionic, nor to the 
repetition of corb pilotis or Miesian mul- 
lions. All forms degenerate into formalism, 
preconceptions become prejudices, ideas 
become clichés. The study of forms is not 
in order to perpetuate sacramental sym- 


bols, but to illuminate the workings of the 
creative mind. So far this has only been 
done retrospectively, working on historical 
examples. What requires to be done now 
is to study forms in the studio and the crit- 
room, to see how they can be made to 
catry meanings. The structure of meanings 
is a vast area which has hardly begun to be 
explored. Perception begins with the 
physical phenomenon, is completed by the 
conceptualizing intellect. The thing must 
be studied from both ends. Gestalt psycho- 
logy, with its useful categories of figure and 
field, has begun to show how the visual, 
the logical, and the pyschological are in- 
tricately related. This is a true subject for 
scientific inquiry, and equally for clinical 
study—where better than in a school of 
architecture? 

I believe that the aim of theory is never 
purely intellectual or didactic, but is practi- 
cal and above all energetic, seeking for 
meanings in reality. Through theory, the 
forms of life are constantly reconstructed 
and renewed. In science theory operates 
continuously in deductive and inductive 
reasoning. The free concepts of theory are 
without significance unless they predict or 
in their logical consequences accord with 
the observable data. Whether we rate it as 
an art or as a science, architecture advances 
through a constant dialectic between form 
and content, in which the relationship is 
reciprocal but dynamic. Cassirer has ex~ 
pressed it best: “The forms in which life 
manifests itself and by means of which it 
acquires its “objective” form, signify both 
a resistance to life and an indispensable 
support. If they present obstacles to it, it is 
obstacles through which it becomes con- 
scious of its power and learns to use this 
power.’ (The Philosophy of Symbolic Forms.) 

Professor Davies ends his discourse with 
a quotation from Mies van der Rohe, who 
succeeded Gropius at the Bauhaus, famous 
for his strictness of form and luxury of 
finish, as in the (very) expensive Seagram 
Building in New York. He said: ‘Reason 
is the basis of all human work. I throw out 
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everything that is not reasonable, even 
things very dear to my heart. I don’t want 
to be interesting, I want to be good.’ 

Could it be that there is a connection be- 

tween the desire to be good and the love 
of strict forms? Is reason the prerogative of 
those who have cleansed their heart? Or is 
it possible to act with heart and mind to- 
gether, in a unity of feeling? There is a 
mystery here. Let us ask Le Corbusier, 
famous for the richness of his forms and 
the strictness of his finishes, to look at the 
problem of teaching: ‘If I had to teach 
architecture? Rather an awkward question. 
‘I would strive to inculcate in my pupils 
a keen sense of control, of unbiased judg- 
ment, and of the “how” and “why”. 
I would encourage them to cultivate this 
sense till their dying day. But I would want 
them to base it on an objective series of 
facts. Facts are fluid and changeable, especi- 
ally nowadays, so I would teach them to 
distrust formulae and would impress on 
them that everything is relative. 

‘I ask a young student: how do you 
make a door? How big? Where do you 
put it? How do you make a window? But, 
incidentally, what is a window for? Do you 
really know why they make windows? If 
so, you will be able to explain to me why 
a window is arched, square or rectangular. 
I want reasons for that, and would add: 
Think hard: do we need any windows at 
all today?’ (For Students Only. Quoted in 
the Dutch Forum, No. 2, 1960-1.) 

ROBERT MAXWELL 
Architectural Association School 
of Architecture 


Language and Poetry. Some Poets of Spain. 
By jorcs cumin. Harvard University 
Press, London: Oxford University Press. 
1961. pp. xi + 293. 44s. 


THIS VOLUME contains, in a modified and 
augmented form, the Charles Eliot Norton 
lectures delivered in the winter of 1957-8 
by one of Spain’s finest poets, then at the 
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close of an academic career lasting some 
forty years. The medieval poet Berceo, 
Góngora, San Juan de la Cruz, the roman- 
tic poet Bécquer, and the twentieth-cen- 
tury novelist Gabriel Miró form the sub- 
jects of the five main chapters, One con- 
cem linking these explorations into eight 
centuries of Spanish literature is the manner 
in which the literary artist organizes langu- 
age ‘into, a material as suitable and genuine 
to him as are metal or marble to the sculp- 
tor’. Buta literary work is defined not only 
by its author’s ‘way of feeling and under- 
standing language’, but also by ‘the atti- 
tude of its author toward the world’. And 
it is the relation between this pre-poetic 
attitude and its outcome, the created work 
of art, that is the central subject of the five 
essays. 

Two main antitheses suggest themselves 
to Guillén: the poet’s use of common 
speech (suitably organized) or of a special- 
ized ‘poetic’ idiom; and his sense of the 
adequacy or inadequacy of language to 
translate his experience or vision. Berceo’s 
uncomplicated world-view ofa continuous 
total reality, embracing earth, heaven and 
hell, finds adequate expression in plain 
speech and direct statement; while Gén- 
gora’s vision of the resplendent dynamic 
plenitude of Nature calls for all the obli- 
quity and exuberance that characterize 
his unique idiom. The superb lyrics of San 
Juan and the delicate verse of Bécquer are 
two very differing poetic responses of 
authors ‘whose inner life is so rich and 
complex that they judge it to be ineffable’. 
For Miró, language is not only adequate, 
it is the culmination, the fulfilment of ex- 
perience. ‘La réalité ne se forme que dans 
la mémoire’, wrote Proust; and Miró, his 
Junior by eight years, was a kindred spirit: 
‘Perhaps through the word I may be 
granted fullness of contemplation.’ Crea- 
tion, Guillén comments, establishes a 
reality that was not in the original experi- 
ence. This elaboration of the pre-poetic 
intuition by the artistic imagination has 
decidedly metaphysical implications in 
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such writers as Miró, Jiménez, Machado 
and Guillén himself as a poet. The modern 
Spanish literary tradition, more obviously 
perhaps than the wider European one, has 
the purest Kantian origins. This, however, 
is not explored by Guillén, who remains 
rather doggedly on the level of textual 
exegesis. And the final chapter on his own 
remarkable generation (Lorca, Salinas, 
Aleixandre, Alberti, etc.) is disappointingly 
jejune. Nevertheless, there is much of great 
value in these lectures, even though the 
clumsy English version in which they are 
published sometimes tends to obscure the 
fact. 
T. P. WALDRON 

Cambridge University 


The Word Irony and its Context: 1500-1755. 
By NORMAN KNOX. Duke University 
Press. London: Cambridge University 
Press, 1961. pp. xv + 258. Gos. 


Mar. Knox tries to forget everything that 
has happened to the meaning of ‘irony’ 
since his terminal date. He begins by re- 
cording the formal definitions of the word 
that were offered during his period, and 
then tests these against its actual use. He 
classifies its meanings in a long chapter that 
takes the form of a dictionary article, with 
ten headings and some sub-headings, and 
an abundant citation of passages: these con- 
sist mainly of critical comments on writers 
who were considered ironic, and his deci- 
sion (for which he apologizes in the pre- 
face) to give his evidence in great detail 
enables him to quote the passages as well as 
the comment. Most of these are Augustan, 
and they make up a fascinating anthology 
of Augustan irony; since many come from 
very obscure sources, we can be very grate- 
fal for having them transcribed. Mr. Knox 
shows that by far the commonest meaning 
of ‘irony’ during the period was ‘censure 
by means of mock-praise’, and in his third 
chapter he describes the main eighteenth- 
century methods of ‘blame-by-praise’, con- 


fining himself to passages which were actu- 
ally called ironic, either by the author or 
by some commentator. Chapter IV (the 
most interesting) treats of Augustan criti- 
cism of the art of irony (e.g. how is an 
audience to recognize that a passage is 
ironic? how long can an irony be sus- 
tained? should it be consistent? and grave 
in tone?). The last chapter classifies and 
illustrates—more briefly than Chapter I— 
the meanings of ‘railing’, ‘raillery’ and 
‘banter’: all near-synonyms for ‘irony’, and 
all much commoner terms at the time. 
Mr. Knox’s restraint, in shutting out 
from his mind all later developments of 
the concept, is heroic and at times ex- 
ctuciating. The success of his book is so 
certain that we can ask with great clarity 
just what he has succeeded in doing. Cer- 
tainly, what he offers is not literary criti- 
cism: Swift is often mentioned, and often 
quoted, but whenever the question arises 
of just what one of his great satires is doing, 
it is turned off with a general tribute to his 
complexity, or a reference to a modern 
ctitic who has written on him. In the 
second and fifth chapters, he offers us 
lexicography: admirably done, yet in a 
way that raises questions. Why go so 
thoroughly into ‘irony’ and comparatively 
briefly into ‘raillery’ and ‘banter’, if the 
latter were in fact the common terms? The 
one obvious answer (that ‘irony’ has had 
so interesting a history subsequently) 
seems ruled out by Mr. Knox’s decision ‘to 
work from roughly the same point of view 
that critics of the English classical age 
would have taken’. A more fundamental 
question is, how much can lexicography 
do with critical terms like these? Mr. Knox 
admits continually that the terms were 
fluid, that the Augustans did not always 
draw such clear distinctions as he does. His 
attempt to distinguish two meanings of 
‘railing’ and three meanings of ‘raillery’ is 
not supported by the evidence he offers, 
none of which seems to recognize his 
distinctions. Nor is it clear to me that his 
tenfold scheme for ‘irony’ adds anything 
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illuminating to the New English Dictionary’s 
threefold scheme. Perhaps we should 
recognize that a disputed critical concept 
is not susceptible to the kind of charting 
that can be so helpful with what Mr. Emp- 
son calls ‘complex words’: because the 
word is so disputed, we might learn more 
from the critic prepared to impose a pattern 
on its meanings; because it is a concept 
within literary criticism, it does not explore 
enough experience for the lexicographer’s 
chart to tell us much. As for Mr. Knox's 
third and fourth chapters, they have felt 
their way so well into the point of view of 
the neo-classic critics that they offer us the 


schemes and even the way of thinking of . 


the old rhetoric books. 

It is a tribute to the thoroughness of this 
work of scholarship (I speak without irony, 
in any of its ten senses) that we can, for 
once, come up with so clear ‘an answer 
when we ask, what is it worth? Completely 
to change yourself into an Augustan is not, 
perhaps, the noblest task for the historical 
imagination: why is it any better to be an 
Augustan than to be a modern? It is by 
being one and retaining the consciousness 
of the other that one makes literary history 
valuable: but scholarship alone cannot do 
this. 


LAURENCE LERNER 
Queen’s University 
Belfast 


The Living Theatre. By ELMER RICE. Heine- 
mann. 1960, pp. xli + 306. 218. 

Theatre. The Rediscovery of Style. By 
MICHEL SAINT~DENIS. Heinemann. 1960. 
pp. II0. 15s. 


THE THEATRE is not only ephemeral but 
empirical. It has never been a playground 
for theorists. The only successful theorists 
of the theatre have been those who could 
provide over a considerable period practi- 
cal proof. This is as true of Stanislavski as 
of Coquelin, and is today exemplified in 
Brecht. Those, like Craig, who were 
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denied this opportunity have had cor- 
respondingly little effect with their theories 
Largely owing to this, theories of acting 
and staging are so rare that a single one 
tends to hold the field for at least a genera- 
tion. It can be, and usually is, attacked, 
derided and ignored, but it has no rival. It 
blooms like a rose in the desert until thirty 
years later another appears. 

It is therefore not surprising that both 
these books are concerned more with prac- 
tice than with theory. Both are based on 
lectures in American universities and both 
come from men with a lifetime of practical 
experience in the professional theatre. 

Mr. Rice’s book is almost totally con- 
cerned with the economics and practical 
considerations of Broadway. There are, it 
is true, introductory chapters (or lectures) 
in which the Japanese, Russian and English 
theatres are summarized in a dozen pages, 
and the account of the Soviet theatre seems 
to halt at 1936. But one feels that these 
chapters, like the others, were intended 
only as a starting point for discussions, as 
is indeed stated. Consequently as with 
most of the book they do little but state, 
efficiently but unoriginally, the bare essen- 
tials of each part of the structure of the 
theatre and leave, presumably, the class 
to add the embellishments. The only sur- 
prise is that seventy students .‘ranging in 

. from twenty-five to thirty-five’ 
and described as “alert, sophisticated, well- 
read, and “‘theatre-wise”,’ should have 
needed or been content with such basic in- 
struction. Perhaps if we had a record of the 
discussions that followed each lecture, their 
purpose would become clearer. 

The title of M. Saint-Denis’s book 
promises a less practical approach. But 
these lectures to Harvard and the American 
Shakespeare Festival and Academy very 
rarely depart from practical advice and 
hints. There is a great deal of auto- 
biographical anecdotage, and the last, and 
most interesting, lecture is wholly devoted 
to an outline of the system of the Old Vic 
School. The only theoretical angle at all 
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explored is the comparison between 
French Classicism and so-called ‘Modern 
Realism’, but whenever the crux of any 
point is reached there is a disappointing 
vagueness hidden under rather elementary 
practical advice. ‘Classical art requires, 
even in the smallest parts, the appropriate 
knowledge and practice of styles,’ we read, 
but there is no examination of what such 
a ‘style’ demands. There are extensive ex- 
tracts from Romeo and Juliet and Macbeth to 
prove the point that this is verse the actor 
_ is speaking, with its own laws (unexplored) 
and unsuitable for modern realistic acting. 
I wonder if the students at these lectures 
were content to hear Stanislavski’s system 
disposed of in a few conventional phrases 
(‘His contribution was to raise the level of 
naturalism to that of true realism’), to be 
told that Brecht’s theatre is too new to be 
discussed, and under the heading ‘The 
Classical French Tradition’, be given a 
potted summary of French theatre history 
in the last two centuries. Perhaps a few 
wanted more but probably the majority 
were content to be dazzled by tantalizing 
stories from a long and successful life in the 
theatre. 
ERIC CAPON 


Feeling and Expression. By STUART HAMP- 
somu. An Inaugural Lecture. Published 
for University College, London, by 
H. K. Lewis. 1961. pp. 22. 2s. 6d. 


Proressorn Hamrsameis remarkableamong 
present-day British philosophers for his 
combination of analytic acuteness and con- 
cern with systematic philosophical con- 
struction. His contributions to aesthetics 
are not limited to the articles he has written 
explicitly on the subject: when writing on 
the philosophy of mind, he constantly 
watches aesthetic phenomena out of the 
corner of his eye, looking for opportuni- 
ties of bringing distinctively aesthetic con- 
cepts and activities into intelligible relation 


with fundamental operations of the mind. 
He is opposed to an aesthetics that is self- 
contained and autonomous in the bad 
sensc—one that is meaninglessly cut off 
from the general human enterprises of ex- 
ploring and understanding our world and 
ourselves, and communicating about them. 
His book, Thought and Action, well exemp- 
lifies these traits: so does his Inaugural 
Lecture, Feeling and Expression. 

“What is it’, Hampshire asks, ‘to have a 
feeling, to be angry or sad or amused, and 
what is essentially involved in expressing 
these feelings?’ One classical problem in the 
analysis of sentiment has been to acknow- 
ledge and somehow to connect inner and 
outer, non-public feelings and overt be- 
haviour. Hampshire rejects the extreme 
positions, the dualism that certainly 
acknowledges both the inner and outer but 
cannot connect them, and the logical be- 
haviourism that vainly tries to ‘reduce’ 
statements about the inner to statements 
about the outer. Between these extremes, 
he seeks a middle way. ‘In the particular 
case of feeling’, he says, ‘the inner life of 
the mind is to be understood as a develop- 
ment from something more primitive. .. 
This something is a phase in which being 
angry involves acting aggressively, and 
being frightened involves running away. 
In social life these pieces of overt gross 
behaviour are, for the most part, inhibited. 
They survive vestigially in gesture, and, 
more subtly, in facial expression. There 
remains also the inclination to attack, to 
flee. This is now the truly ‘inner’ com- 
ponent. On the present analysis there is no 
mystery about how to identify an inner 
perturbation as, say, one of anger rather 
than of fear. For we readily identify it in 
terms of the action that it inclines us to per- 
form—that we should perform but for the 
habit of inhibition. 

On the one side then we have the inclina- 
tion, or disposition, to behave (becoming, 
by inhibition, an inner sentiment); on the 
other side lies perceptible behaviour. Be- 
tween them a ‘connecting arch’ is formed 
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by the ‘natural expression’ of the senti- 
ments. Facial expression, for instance, is 
‘as much a sign, or even a part of, incipient 
behaviour as it is a sign of inner feeling’. 

If interiorized emotion consists of in- 
clination without the corresponding be- 
haviour, this pattern has an important 
converse, the reproduction of characteristic 
behaviour without the corresponding in- 
clination. This is the pattern of imitation— 
a capacity acquired simultaneously with 
that of an interiorized life of fecling; and 
one that, for all its neglectin the philosophy 
of mind, plays an important role in more 
than one human contest. It operates in the 
communication of emotion, and not least 
in the psychology of play and the apprecia- 
tion of art. “The making of an equivalence 
may be taken as a kind of mastery of the 
independent reality, a reduction of it to our 
own terms, and its independence may no 
longer be felt as threatening.’ 

Hampshire discusses the way in which 
emotions can be minutely discriminated 
through the imitation of their natural ex- 
pression; and his analysis throws light upon 
aestheticians’ claims to ‘see the universal 
in a concrete and sensory embodiment’. An 
alien, resisting medium can set off and en- 
hance an imitation, as a transparent, literal 
reproduction can not. The former can also 
foster a contemplative attitude through the 
‘distancing’ and ‘filtering’ of the repre- 
sentation. 

The application of many sophisticated 
emotion-words, however, is logically de- 
pendent upon a complex apparatus of 
conventional expression, that is upon langu- 
age. Only by himself having command of 
the relevant vocabulary can a subject dis- 
tinguish between, say, anger and indigna- 
tion—even when the emotion is his own. 

Hampshire’s study has made crucial use 
of the term ‘disposition’. (One is disposed, 
inclined to attack, in anger, etc.) What, he 
now asks, are dispositions? No full account 


is attempted here: but one important nega- , 


tive point is made. It will not do to follow 
the popular analysis and take all statements 
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ascribing dispositions to someone as veiled 
hypotheticals. ‘X is disposed to...’ cannot 
always be analysed: ‘If this or that were 
the case, X. would do such and such.’ For 
when I am disposed or inclined to attack, 
that is a distinct inner episode occurring 
at a particular time. Statements of disposi- 
tions are categorical here, not hypothetical. 

In its general outline, Hampshire’s 
analysis is ingenious and plausible. It cases 
a number of difficult problems in the philo- 
sophy of mind. It does not, obviously, set 
out to provide a complete theory of emo- 
tion in a single lecture; and a fuller treat- 
ment would have to acknowledge a num- 
ber of additional and awkward complexi- 
ties. The analysis ofan interiorized emotion 
in terms of inclination-to-act plus inhibited 
action needs supplementing, before it is 
adequate for certain emotions. Home- 
sickness is a fair example. One who had 
never himself been homesick would not 
fully understand the experience if it were 
described to hım as ‘inclination to return 
home, the actual r being mean- 
time inhibited’. This quite misses the dis- 
tinctive gnawing desolation of home- 
sickness. The quality of wanting in wanting 
to go home is altogether different from 
that of wanting to hit back or to hide one’s 
head in shame. The reference to the action 
inhibited suffices roughly to identify the 
emotion; but I am sure Hampshire would 
himself agree that the phenomenology of 
feelings and sentiments has to struggle with 
some differentiations and discriminations 
over which the present analysis does not 
afford much help. The same, of course, 
has to be said, a fortiori, about emotional 
qualities in ‘absolute’ music or abstraer 
painting. 

The layout of Feeling and Pepision isa 
sensible one for an Inaugural Lecture. It 
combines some general remarks on the 
author’s philosophical method and aims 
with the more detailed treatment of a par- 
ticular problem that neatly illustrates 
features of the general approach. This 
avoids the Scylla of unrelieved, vague 
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manifesto and the Charybdis of an over- 
minute technical discussion. 

RONALD W. HEPBURN 
Nottingham University 


The Psychology of Expression. By sYLVIA 
HONKAVAARA. The British Journal of 
Psychology, Monograph Supplement 
32. Cambridge University Press. 1961. 
pp- x + 96. 258. 


Azz wz born with a capacity to understand 
the facial expressions of emotion or must 
we acquire it, as we do in the case of 
speech? And what of the expressive charac- 
teristics of objects and works of art? Can 
we perceive them with the same directness 
as we do their shapes and colours, or must 
we learn the reactions appropriate to our 
culture? Obviously, the whole problem of 
physiognomic perception is of central 
importance in aesthetics but, although 
there is by now an extensive experimental 
literature, these are still controversial issues. 

Under the impact of Gestalt psychology 
European psychologists have, on the 
whole, tended to favour a nativistic inter- 
pretation. Now such a view would seem 
to imply that physiognomic perception 
should show itself at a very carly stage of 
development. It has been pointed out that 
infants respond to their mother’s smiles 
and frowns even before they seem capable 
ofanything resembling object-recognition. 
There is, moreover, strong evidence, 
mainly from the study of the congenitally 
blind, that the expressing of certain emo- 
` tions is innately determined. It has also 
been argued that small children live in a 
sort of animistic world where the salient 
characteristics of things would be the pro- 
jective ones, for example whether an 
object looks friendly or hostile. 

Yet, despite the . plausibility of the 
nativistic view, and the authority behind 
it, it receives a severe blow at the hands of 
Dr. Honkavaara who, in this monograph, 
discusses her findings from a lengthy series 


of experiments carried out mainly in Fin- 
land but also in Britain and America. Her 
method is extremely simple. Using a 
variety of stimulus-material both visual 
and auditory (e.g. photographs of people, 
art reproductions, stylized faces, miscel- 
laneous objects, recorded voices and music)- 
she questions her subjects both about cer- 
tain straightforward factual characteristics 
of the material and about its expressive 
characteristics. The results leave little doubt 
that, even when difficulties of communica- 
tion with the very young are allowed for, 
children at the nursery-school level are 
usually quite incapable of identifying 
reliably even elementary facial expressions, 
let alone any of the subtler moods which 
objects can convey. Matter-of-fact per- 
ception, Dr. Honkavaara insists, always 
precedes physiognomic perception. Thus 
she even shows, oddly enough, that small 
children who can tell correctly whether 
a character represented is laughing or cry- 
ing will not necessarily know whether 
it is happy or miserable! Physiognomic 
perception, to judge from her results, is a 
gradual acquisition, reaching its ceiling 
only in adulthood. Moreover educated 
adults show 2 marked superiority in this 
respect over the less educated. 

My main doubt on reading this mono- 
graph is whether the experiments, though 
not lacking in ingenuity, are not too slight 
to bear the weight of some rather ambi- 
tious theorizing about mental development 
which the author occasionally tries to im- 
pose on them. Certainly I would hesitate 
to recommend this work to anyone who 
suspects experimental psychologists of be- 
ing basically simple-minded folk who 
laboriously pursue trivialities. Neverthe- 
less, we should be grateful to the author 
for giving us some facts and figures to be 
getting on with in an area very much given 
over to speculation. It is interesting to note 
here, for example, that several generaliza- 
tions which psychologists have made about 
children on the basis of personal recollec- 
tion cannot withstand empirical investiga- 
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tion. The explanation is simple: people 
who write about their childhood were 
- seldom typical children; generally they 
were precocious or specially sensitive. 
Although she rejects the nativistic view 
that has prevailed in Europe, the author is 
no less sceptical of the opposite view 
favoured by many American psycho- 
logists that the development of physiog- 
nomic perception is dependent on ordinary 
associative learning. Instead she talks freely 
of ‘mental growth’ and ‘mental matura- 
tion’. Although, perhaps for lack of space, 
she does not go very far to expound these 
concepts, her position, if I have understood 
it correctly, seems to me to make good 
sense. Thus, it is surely common know- 
ledge that for children and naive persons 
the aesthetic qualities of pictures are almost 
wholly subordinated to their narrative and 
factual content. Yet learning to appreciate 
pictures is not at all like learning to master 
the grammar of a foreign language; rather 
it is a matter of cultivating one’s sensibili- 
ties and powers of discrimination. This 
monograph shows this to be true of other 
aspects of perceptual development. 
JOHN BELOFF 
Queen’s University, Belfast 


colleagues meet once every two years; 


small numbers are considered essential for 


amectting to be fruitful. It is thus with con- 
siderable expectation that one opens the 
pages of this, their most recent, publication. 

The first three of the twelve essays have 
a sociological theme. Professor Schneider’s 
article Sociologie et Mythologie Musicales 
explores the effect on music, so often seen 
in the simpler societies, of a way of life in 
which—according to R. M. Maclver’s 
lucid formula—‘the utilitarian system is 
utterly undetachable from the cultural life’, 
Schneider also includes material from 
China and India. His views on magic and 
music are well known from his contribu- 
tion to the New Oxford History of Music. 
The essay is as convincing as comparative 
studies of this kind ever can be; they have 
an important advantage for the musician if 
accepted with moderation: they help him 
to realize that other people’s music may 
start from different premises. 

W. Salmen’s Zur Sozialen Schichtung des 
Berufsmusikertums im Mittelalterlichen Eura- 
sien und in Afrika brings together widely 
dispersed data. It is an attempt at ver- 
gleichende’ Sozialgeschichte all the more re~ 
markable if the reader happens to remem- 


_ ber Schneider’s complaint of the com- 


Les Colloques de Wégimont. 111.—1956. 
Ethnomusicologie 11. Paris. Société d’Edi- 
tion ‘Les Belles Lettres’. Published for 
Bibliothèque de la Faculté de Philo- 
sophie et Lettres de l'Université de 
Litge—Fascicule CLVII. 1960. pp. 302. 
20 N.F. 


THs ib ers offers the fruits of a meeting 
of Les Colloques de Wégimont: Cercle Inter- 
national P Études Ethnomusicologiques (to 
give it its full original title) which took 
place at Liège six years ago. Ar its inception 
in 1954 the participants established them- 
selves as a Collège des Fondateurs, charged 
with. the responsibility of watching over 
the caractère scientifique of the Circle’s acti- 
vities. The members and a few invited 
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plexity and scarcity of social data in music. 
Salmen, like so many others in the Cercle, 
believes that reference to the living folk- 
music of the world can clothe the bare 
bones of our knowledge of medieval 
music life in Europe. 

Neither Schneider nor Salmen is as ex- 
petienced in field-work as André Schaeff- 
ner, the author of Situation des Musiciens 
dans trois Sociétés Africaines. This is based 
on material gathered by the writer himself 
amongst the Dogon, Kissi and Fulbe in ' 
West Africa. Dogon music has since be- 
come the classic example of a system, 
solely maintained by oral tradition, that is 
embedded in the utilitarian and religious 
beliefs and activities of the community to 
a degree hitherto unsuspected. No doubt 
musical sociologists will want to turn to 
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this essay as their starting point and model. 
It is worth recalling that the foremost 
student of Dogon culture, the late Marcel 
Griaule, is reported to have said that ‘cer- 
tain types of art are directed towards a 
spiritual rather than a human audience’. 
(See K. M. Trowell, Classical African 
Sculpture, p. 11.) 

C. Marcel-Dubois follows this theme by 
describing the Toulouhou of southern 
France, a whirling friction drum, in its 
Christian context. Réservé à une période 
durant laquelle Satan et les Ténèbres sont, 
d'après la croyance chrétienne, pour un temps 
les maîtres de Punivers, le toulouhou des inter- 
dits se présente enfin comme un instrument de 
tendance infernale. . . . Succédant à ce monde 
denfers et de mort, le temps des cloches 
reviendra (p. 83). The essay bas the com- 
petence and originality characteristic of 
Mademoiselle Marcel-Dubois’s work. 

Yet another paper in this volume is 
concerned with friction drums of one sort 
or another, P. Collaer’s Le Tambour a 
Friction et Idiophones Frottés. It does not 
claim to be complete but merely sum- 
marizes the responses to an earlier inquiry. 
One misses reference to the wooden fric- 
tion idiophone played by three players in 
an almost poly-rhythmic manner, found 
amongst the Lugbara of the Nile-Congo 
watershed, the only case known of such 


e. 
wie the essays discussed so far deal with 
musical instruments and with the sociology 
of music, there are five others devoted to 
music itself in a more technical sense. Of 
these Yvette Grimaud’s Note sur la Musique 
vocale des Bochiman |Kung et des Pygmées 
Babinga gives special pleasure. One could 
describe the essay as a good example of 
programme notes, good on any standard 
and occasion. Two new terms help to 
achieve this: densité, which is less specific 
than ‘texture’ and more so than mere 
‘timbre’, and the ‘concentric’ process of 
development which employs a kind of 
melodic and rhythmic loop which is com- 
mon to both Pygmy and Bushman music. 
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Of the relationship between densité and 
‘loop’, Grimaud says that each loop is re- 
peated and integrated within a wider cycle 
whose movement is enlivened by the 
mobility of the details which are for ever 
re-formed. Every one of these details is 
complete in itself; nevertheless, they add 
up to what Grimaud calls densité. Tran- 
scriptions clarify her meaning; but it is no 
reflection on the skill of either author or 
reader if the analysis becomes really in- 
telligible only after the music has been 
heard. 

There are other matters of fascinating 
interest for the music student, whatever 
his background, on which Grimaud has 
been able to comment, e.g. the differences 
in timbre which distinguish the individual 
parts of the complex polyphonic score, or 
the inappropriateness of concepts such as 
key, mode, or cadence (would the idea of 
the series be more to the point?) without 
which the Western musician finds himself 
lostin musical space, or the incompatibility 
of the vocal tempo and the slow pace of 
the circular dance figure. One more word 
on a rather important issue: the author has 
been able to dispense with bar-lines and it 
is remarkable how much her method of 
transcription adds to the reader’s apprecia- 
tion of rhythmical feeling. 

Grimaud is a pianist by profession; she 
owes much to her mentor in ethnomusico- 
logy, the late Constantin Brailoiu, who 
was a major influence amongst the foun- 
ders of the Cercle, and is remembered in 
this volume in a notice over the signature 
of Les Colloques de Wégimont. 

Another paper on African material, 
R. Guenther’s Eine Studie zur Musik in 
Ruanda (I) adds farther to our knowledge 
of Tutsi, Hutu, and Twa who live sym- 
biotically—to borrow a telling expression 
from the biologist’s vocabulary. Inciden- 
tally, it will pay the reader if he turns first 
to the extensive corrigenda and the note 
on pp. 184-6. H. E. Kauffmann and M. 
Schneider present Lieder aus den Naga- 
Bergen (Assam), which the former recorded 
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in 1936-7 and the latter transcribed. The 
paper includes vernacular texts, literal 
translations, and brief explanatory notes. 
Another offer of material from little-known 
regions is Collaer’s Chants et Airs des 
Peuples de PExtréme-Nord (Sibérie). The 
tape was put at the author’s disposal to- 
gether with the transcriptions of the texts, 
by the Institut de la Littérature Russe (Maison 
de Pouchkine), Académie des Sciences de 
U.R.S.S., of Leningrad, in 1956. L. S. and 
D. S. Jankovic’s Sur les Traces du plus ancien 
héritage culturel de la danse et de la musique 
traditionelles Yougoslaves is the text of a 
paper read at the Congress of Jugoslav 
Folk-lore at Varazdin, August 1957. It is 
good to see that the Cercle also acts as a 
clearing-house between scholars in the 
East and West. 
K. P. WACHSMANN 


The Interpretation of Bach’s Keyboard Works. 
By ERWIN Bopxy. Harvard University 
Press. London: Oxford University 
Press. 1960. pp. viii + 421. £4. 


Tus stout volume contains the results of 
a lifetime’s practical erience and 
theoretical research. It is sad, therefore, to 
record that despite many illuminating and 
stimulating comments it is often illogical 
and generally misleading. One of the main 
sources of its weakness appears in the first 
chapter which, while discussing all types of 
keyboard instrument used in Bach’s time, 
rightly concentrates attention on the harp- 
sichord. Of this the late Professor Bodky 
asserts that the tone ‘cannot be directly in- 
fluenced by touch’ (p. 6), a statement so 
manifestly untrue of good surviving 
eighteenth-century instruments and of 
many buile today that one wonders what 
sort of instrument he possessed and how he 
played it. The changes of registration that 
he recommends to obviate ‘the boredom 
created by such a deficiency’ are based on 
the combinations possible on an eighteenth- 
century two-manual harpsichord (No. 318 
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of the Berlin collection) which until , 
recently was thought to have belonged to 
Bach. This very large instrument was 
rebuilt c. 1850 (as Friedrich Ernst proves in 
his Der Flägel Johann Sebastian Bachs, 1950), 
when a suboctave (16’) stop was added. 
Bodky acknowledges Ernst’s book in two 
footnotes, but is extremely reluctant to 
admit its conclusions, particularly the 
demonstration that the suboctave stop was 
an invention of the middle eighteenth cen- 
tury (when harpsichord makers were faced 
with the competition of the pianoforte) 
and is irrelevant to a discussion of Bach’s 
practice. He hedges on page 8 (‘the very 
large type of instrument was quite rare’); 
admits on page 266 that “for the vast major- 
ity of Bach’s keyboard works the full 
wealth of the registration possibilities of so 
large an instrument should not be used,’ 
while basing all his suggestions on the un- 
usual disposition of this instrument which 
has its octave (4’) stop on the upper instead 
of the lower manual. 

These mistaken notions vitiate many of 
Bodky’s demonstrations and conclusions. 
He assumes that entries of themes need 
emphasizing and therefore require a change 
of registration. His registration of the 
Italian Concerto is unnecessarily fussy be- 
cause he assumes (without any warrant 
whatsoever) that forte implies octave- 
doubling and piano single tone: conse- 
quently he ignores the simple solution of 
playing it with 8’ stops and manual 
coupler. The fantastic complexity of some 
of his registration schemes breaks up Bach’s 
long lines and phrases into.series of small 
patterns: the Toccata of the Sixth Partita has 
nineteen changes of stop or manual, the 
Corrente twenty-eight. His criterion for 
determining whether a work was intended 
for the clavichord lies in the opportunities 
it offers for drawing a hand-stop: if there 
are none, then it must be for clavichord 
since all harpsichord pieces require changes 
of registration. His poor opinion of the 
harpsichord is fuller revealed by his asser- 
tion (p. 70) that ‘the enjoyment of the 
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“interplay of lines” which one gets as the 
only reward in the one-registration per- 
formance is certainly much more intellec- 
tual than aural; the differentiation in tone- 
volume provided by having sometimes 
four voices at a time, sometimes only three 
or two, can hardly give much pleasure to 
the ear compared with the wealth of 
refined shading possibilities that a clavi- 
chord can offer in addition’. His detailed 
instructions for each of Bach’s keyboard 
works are merely tabulations of personal 
preference. 

Bodky’s observations on tempo in 
Chapter 4 show more of his peculiar 
method of argument. He examines 
Quantz’s Versuch, rejects most of its rules 
(rightly, because the treatise is hopelessly 
unreliable on this matter, and refers to the 
fashions prevailing in a later generation), 
but tries to find a similar system for de- 
ducing tempo from notation and time 
signatures, Appendix B classifies all Bach’s 
keyboard movements according to this 
system: some of the chosen tempi are right, 
others are obviously too fast or slow. 
Musicianship has been sacrificed in a typi- 
cally Teutonic desire to fit everything into 
codified patterns. 

The fifth chapter on ornamentation is by 
far the best. Here Bodky recognizes that 
Bach’s use of ornaments often cannot be 
explained by contemporary textbook rules. 
With a very few exceptions everything he 
writes on the subject is sound, thorough 
and tested by experience. Unfortunately 
he does not discuss the many varieties of 
till. Chapter 6 deals with the thorny 
question of rhythmical alteration—details 
of rhythm which were not indicated in 
notation but whose use was prescribed by 
elaborate conventions. The application of 
these conventions to Bach’s compositions 
in the French style is fraught with difficul- 
ties. Bodky argues that the question of 
notes inégales should be put aside until more 
convincing evidence can be produced than 
has hitherto been at our disposal (p. 186). 
Anyone who has tried to apply them in 
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Bach will sympathize with this. Neverthe- 
less, if he had consulted the French theorists 
instead of Quantz’s paraphrases of their 
instructions, he would have found much 
clearer information. Four references to 
Arnold Dolmetsch’s views as expressed in 
The Interpretation of Music in the 17th and 
18th Centuries carry little weight because 
the relevant section of this book lumps to- 
gether and applies rather indiscriminately 
a great deal of information from widely 
varied sources. On the lengthening of 
dotted notes Bodky is generally sound, 
though his contention that all Bach’s mas- 
terpieces ‘noted the real values of thenotes’ 
(p. 195) cannot be sustained for a moment. 
But he slips up badly in discussing Fugue V 
of the First Book of The Well-Tempered 
Klavier because he does not seem to know 
the rule (mentioned by Quantz) that when 
eight demisemiquavers are combined with 
a dotted quaver plus semiquaver played 
simultaneously the length of the dot is not 
increased. 

Where a writer and executive artist is 
so unreliable on facts his aesthetic views 
cannot fail to be suspect. This is not to say 
that Bodky’s conclusions or advice are not 
often right, but their rectitude is a result 
of his musicianship; the scholarly backing 
he provides is often irrelevant or inaccur- 
ate. The book gives the impression of 
having been written to find an objective 
support for his personal opinions. This is 
seen especially in the chapter dealing with 
phrasing and articulation. Bodky’s sugges- 
tions are stimulating, his documentary 
evidence weak. His examination of ‘all the 
slur material that has come down to us 
from Bach’s hand’ was ‘bitterly disappoint- 
ing,’ as it was bound to be, and all the 
more so because he seems to have relied on 
the Bach-Gesellschaft editions instead of 
facsimiles of available MSS. A great deal 
of Bach’s slurring is inconsistent, some of 
it nonsensical (perhaps because written in 
a hurry), much is ambiguous. Where the 
keyboard works are concerned Bach seems 


to have indicated slurring only when some- 
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thing unusual was required. What I find 
extraordinary is the absence of any dis- 
cussion of touch on either harpsichord or 
clavichord: the varieties of non-legato pos- 
sible on the harpsichord offer numerous 
methods of emphasis, of lightening a 
contrapuntal texture and of reducing the 
weight of an accompaniment. Bodky 
could surely have given much helpful 
advice here. 

The chapter on symbolism is mostly 
rubbish, though Bodky approaches the 
subject with awe: “We are now entering 
what we might justifiably call Bach’s 
sanctuarium; we are getting some glimpses 
of the creative genius at work’ (p. 233). 
Bodky’s demonstrations of the (visual) 
cross symbol are utterly unconvincing. 
If Examples 189-93 are ‘musical crosses’, 
then any musical phrase can be made into 
a cross by drawing wavy lines above it. 
‘The flight of angels’ symbol is similarly 
valueless, The attempt to discover indi- 
vidual characteristics in keys and thus to 
observe similarities in independent works 
sharing the same key proves nothing: 
pieces in different keys can still exhibit 
similarities. Number symbolism is also dis- 
cussed: the ‘mystical properties’ observed 
can be found in all Bach’s and indeed all 
musical works of all composers if one looks 
hard and long enough. Coincidence ex- 
plains most of them and all are valueless for 
listener and performer. 

* In his conclusion Bodky admits that 
‘much of the grammar of Bach's language 
is still veiled by obscurity’. ‘Yet is this un- 
certainty’, he goes on to ask, ‘perhaps not 
the cause of the mysterious spell which we 
instinctively feel when we play Bach’s 
works? Is it not just this remoteness and 
inaccessibility that preserve for us their 
singular value?” To which the only reply is 
a loud ‘No!’ This sort of imbecility may 
appeal to those who ‘sense . . . the unique- 
ness of this manifestation of the holy spirit 

_of music which is symbolized for us in the 
name of BacH’ (p. 261). That it should 
have been written by a man who claimed 
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to be both scholar and executant only in- 
creases the disquiet which his methods and 
assertions have already evoked. 

ANTHONY MILNER 


The World of Art. By pawr wuss. Southern 
Illinois University Press. Carbondale. 
I961. pp. ix + 193. $4.50. 


‘PHILOSOPHY HAS its own procedures, tests, 
objectives and quality. It is not merely 
rational; it is no deadly array of thin ideas. 
It is not merely sensuous, metaphorical, 
interweaving concepts to constitute a refer- 
ence to something rich and obscure. It is 
something of both, or better, it is neither. 
The ground for all subjects and activities, 
it is concerned with the underlying 
reality... .’ (p. 36.) Well, we have been 
warned; for this book is the author’s ‘philo- 
sophical examination of the arts’, and per- 
fectly exemplifies his conception of his 
subject. Unfortunately this is frustrating 
for his readers, for it buries his artist’s in- 
sight into the facts of art (he has exhibited 
paintings and published poetry) in com- 
plexities of metaphysics of the most onto- 
logically incontinent type, in which prob- 
lems of reference are met by simply multi- 
plying worlds, spaces, times and causalities 
with a speed and slickness that totally de- 
feat the critical eye. Perhaps the promised 
companion work dealing separately with, 
and entitled, Nine Basic Arts, will organize 
what the author has to tell us about art into 
a more informative body of comment. 
Meanwhile the a priori explanations offered 
here are in terms of the author’s meta~ 
physics and no clearer than they. 

Thus, the ‘essential truth about art’, 
ignored by his predecessors, which it is the 
new task of our author to bring to light, 
is ‘its capacity to convey, better than any- 
thing else can, the import that existence has 
for men’ (p. 61), a point on which we may 
agree while waiting to be told just what it 
means. But what ‘experience’ means for 


the author is something that only a study 
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of his magnum opus, Modes of Being (1958), 
can reveal. Hence, to understand this essen- 
tial truth about art ‘we must turn away 
from the traditional discourses, not only of 
philosophers but of students of the arts, and 
make an effort to see just what the analytic 
components of a common-sense object are, 
what these components portray [sic], how 
they together can constitute realities, and 
how the existence lying behind and per- 
meating these realities is grasped by art’ 
(pp. 61-2). There follows a fragmentation 
of the ‘inchoate’ ‘common-sense world’ 
into four ‘strands’, corresponding to the 
four ‘ultimate modes of being’, which are 
‘intertwined’ to make it up; plus a world 
of ‘rationally understood’ objects, the ‘sub- 
stantial counterparts’ of the conceptual re- 
unification of the four strands when ‘ab- 
stracted and purged’; plus the world (or 
worlds?) of works of art, each with a space, 
time or dynamics of its own. It is the sub- 
stantial status of this last world that the 
author is chiefly concerned to defend, as 
against a ‘symbolic form’ view of art such 
as that put forward by Susanne Langer. 

The importance of such discussions here 
depends entirely on the precision which 
they give to our understanding in general 
terms of what the author has to say about 
art in his terms. But in the author’s terms, 
time and space are already so fragmented 
that even when we come upon what would 
elsewhere be a provocative if metaphorical 
remark like ‘the space in a painting curves 
around this colour and dashes towards 
that’, the provocation loses its sting in the 
multiplicity and oddness of the spaces with 
which we are already struggling. 

Such general theory as emerges is of the 
Collingwood-Croce type. While art is not 
newly said to be creative activity, some 
interesting suggestions are made as to what 
creativity consists in. Artistic activity in- 
volves following rules, some dictated by 
the structure of the artist’s material, some 
by the ‘prospect’ to which he aims to give 
‘sensuous embodiment’. But these rules 
cannot completely determine the particu- 
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lar form which a particular piece of work 
will take; and the gap is filled, in the case 
of a work of art, by a creative exercise of 
spontaneity rather than by chance. This 
account allows for the distinction of art 
from work, play or craftsmanship; butalso, 
in embodying a ‘prospect’ in his work, the 
artist is said to aim at conveying in his par- 
ticular product the import of existence in 
general, in its ‘underlying structure and 
texture’. We should therefore find in such 
a work a self-contained object with a space, 
time or dynamics of its own: ‘a world that 
can stand in place of what threatens and 
defies’, but one such that the spectator may 

find that ‘the world which was left behind 

for the sake of art has, through his immer- 

sion in the world of art, been somewhat 

mastered and become better known’ (p. 

40). The author is thus enabled to draw 

farther distinctions between artistic crea- 

tion and on the one hand the communica- 

tion of aesthetic experience (leading him 

to condemn most ‘romantic’ poetry and 

portraits), and on the other hand the con- 

struction of aesthetic objects. For these 

distinctions he uses a restricted notion of 
‘aesthetic experience’ and an idealist notion 
of an ‘aesthetic object’. 

Thus aesthetic experience is said to be 
‘immediate, direct, distance between ex- 
periencer and experienced object is broken 
down’, its ‘content’ being ‘sheer quality, 
the immediate, the intuited, the felt aspect 
of things’ (p. 6). This leaves a suspicion 
that the distinction might be interestingly 
problematic if we adopted a wider notion 
of aesthetic experience; for example in 
terms of Bullough’s ‘psychical distance’. 
The aesthetic object is said to be an 
object which results from our attending 
to an ordinary object or situation in a 
special way, and ‘lasts only so long as we 
are interested in it’. Thus ‘only when we 
see the space between the rocks as a de- 
tached scaled space do we see it as an 
aesthetic object’, and to see a space as 
‘scaled’ we must view it ‘as having multiple 
sub-spaces all interplaying and defining one 
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another to constitute a unified whole 
having non-numerical relations to man’s 
size, tasks and duties’ (p. 20). In his own 
terms the author’s distinction is certainly 
correct, for he takes works of art to be 
essentially the outcome of working over 
some real resistant material and to be ‘as 
objective as nature and as public as society’. 

So much for the creative character of 
art. As to its significance, Professor Weiss 
has a ready-made answer to this question 
in his metaphysics. These produce a quasi- 
Hegelian Ideal, ‘an irreducible, cosmic 
mode of being which the artist, qua man, 
faces in the guise of an obligating Good’ 
(p. 85). In his creative activity the artist is 
guided by his personal idea of a ‘prospect’ 
of this Good. Every artist is an individual 
member ofa particular society, and sees the 
Good as ‘creased’ in ways reflecting the 
basic concerns of his culture, through the 
permeation of his thought by the myths in 
which his society has embodied its peculiar 
values. Perhaps indeed the creases are com- 
patible with whole-cloth, for although 
they are specifically attributed to the differ- 
ent myths current in different societies, 
myths as such have, according to the 
author, only a trinity of possible topics, the 
three crucial aspects of existence for man— 
beginnings, turning~points or endings. (Do 
we hear the poet rather than the philo- 
sopher here? “Though we recognize four 
seasons, only three have mythological 
value for us. Spring is origin, Fall turning- 
point, and Winter terminus. Summer we 
merely live through’ (p. 87). 

The artist sees this ‘creased’ Good as sub- 
divided again in ways reflecting his own 
individual ideas. ‘Such a delimited form is 
a prospect or pertinent possibility to which 
the artist initially attends by means of his 
ideas.’ It is this ‘prospect’ that the artist 
seeks to embody in his work as its meaning. 
Yet as with world(s), so with prospect(s). 
In the concluding chapter (on spectators 
and critics) we find it implied that all works 
of art should embody the same prospect, to 
be apprehended by ‘abstracting a structural 
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unity from some long-established, widely 
approved works—Shakespeare, Michel- 
angelo, Bach and the like Ta peal 
ing this, and then correcting it in the light 
of one’s knowledge of the ideal. The result 
is a prospect which every work of art 
ought to embody in a sensuous form’ 
(p. 181). 

Again, in his own terms, Professor Weiss 
has a ready-made account of excellence in 
a work of art, or beauty. It is ‘a special 
case of the Good . . . that Good when it has 
been subdivided and then subjected to the 
limitation that it has a particularized sen- 
suous being’ (p. 125). A work of art is 
excellent when its prospective pivotal 
meaning controls ‘the functions, stresses 
and interrelationship of every part of the 
work’, A mutated-Bradleian account of 
judgment, and of the judgment “This is 
beautiful’ in particular, is no less obscure 
nor more persuasive than its ancestor. 

To convey his meaning to us, the artist 
is said to rely not on conceptual expression 
and our comprehension, but on emotional 
expression and our emotional absorption 
producing a work which ‘re-structures’ 
and satisfies, by providing a fitting object 
for them, the emotions vaguely evoked by 
his idea of the ‘prospect’ with which he 
concerns himself. Thus ‘the existence which 
is in himself and which he expresses emo- 
tionally in his creative act iconizes the 
existence outside him, as affecting his des- 
tiny’ (p. 100). Even those who suspect that 
this is not the sole achievement of all art 
will find the related consideration of emo- 
tions, their expression, their connection 
with ‘the structure and texture’ of existence 
and with art, often fresh and generally 
giving a correct twist to Collingwood. 
Though (inevitably) dogged by a multi- 
plicity of selves, and scattered with dark 
sayings, this is perhaps the most accessible 
part of the book. 

R. MEAGER 
Bedford College 
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Aesthetics and the Philosophy of Art Criticism. 
A Critical Introduction. By JEROME 
STOLNITZ. Houghton Mifflin. Boston. 
1959. pp. vili+ 510 and 27 plates. 
$6.95. 


THe caw difficulty in a book such as this, 
intended for students in introductory 
courses in any branch of philosophy, is 
to provide the sheer information such 
students need without simply telling them. 
To provide a catalogue of theories and 
their proponents is uninteresting, yet it 
would be ridiculous to go through the 
motions of examining answers to our ques- 
tions as if they were being asked for the 
first time. Professor Stolnitz has got over 
this difficulty admirably: the reader is led 
from the natural beliefs of ‘simple bodies’ 
about art and beauty by way of the snags 
in such beliefs through a series of the more 
sophisticated beliefs of critics and philo- 
sophers of art. As nearly as it can be done, 
Professor Stolnitz induces his reader to 
analyse terms, critically consider theories— 
in short, philosophize with him—and in so 
doing to cover the ground systematically 
from Plato to the present time. If you 
think so much cannot be done in an inter- 
esting way, read the book and see: it re- 
mains a mystery to me, but it has been 
done. 

In the Introduction Professor Stolnitz 
describes and illustrates the work of critical 
philosophy in general and aesthetics in par- 
ticular, showing the practical and theoreti- 
cal importance of making clear the con- 
cepts involved in our beliefs about art and 
beauty. This Introduction sets the tone for 
the whole book with its respect for facts 
and for the complexity and variety of the 
phenomena with which we are concerned. 
But the reader is not overwhelmed. He is 
given a test to apply to a proffered theory 
or definition. Does it permit us to deal 
with the facts which must be considered 
and to ask the questions we know must be 
posed? Can we use it in establishing criteria 
in aesthetic judgment? Ifa theory or defini- 


tion limits us unduly, it is a sign that it is 
unsatisfactory, though Professor Stolnitz 
is ‘careful to point out that each attempt at 
a theory is a response to the facts under 
some aspect or other. It is part of the value 
of his treatment that he relates the study 
of aesthetics to the history of art and criti- 
cism, so that a theory finally shown to be 
unsatisfactory is shown as having impor- 
tance in its own time as correcting an over- 
emphasis in either the theory or the prac- 
tice of art and criticism. A model of this 
exhibiting of the inter-relatedness of art, 
criticism and theory is the account of for- 
malism in its historical contexts, its con- 
nection with music and the visual arts and, 
finally, its connection with literature and 
the ‘new criticism’. Formalism is described 
as ‘a campaign to educate taste’, and Pro- 
fessor Stolnitz remarks that the campaign 
succeeded but that its good influence is no 
proof of its truth. This is one example of 
many useful distinctions, often blurred by 
beginners, which Professor Stolnitz makes 
almost by the way. Another equally useful 
distinction is that between taking interest 
in an object for its own sake and taking an 
object as having no reference beyond itself. 
Failure to make this distinction bedevils 
much discussion of literary criticism. 

On the whole, Professor Stolnitz’s 
method is to take us to the point at which 
we have to make up our own minds and 
there leave us. It is sometimes clear which 
side he is coming down on and it is always 
on the side of the most comprehensive 
theory. He is well aware that this leaves on 
one side the question of the relative impor- 
tance of the various factors of art and aes- 
thetic experience. One is aware of almost 
a double standard. On the one hand we 
have an impression of the reasonable man 
becoming increasingly aware of the impli- 
cations of his own judgments, able to 
accommodate more facts in his theories 
and to be increasingly impartial in his 
appraisal of facts. This is to find out what 
art is. On the other hand there are some 
men of sensibility who rate very highly 
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some features of art and aesthetic experi- 
ence at the expense of others. These people 
produce a theory of what art ought to be, 
ruling out much of what is ordinanly 
called art. But ‘art’ is largely an evaluative 
term and to prefer theories of what art is 
as against theories of what art ought to be 
is to beg the question. We need some dis- 
cussion of the possibility of weighing nee 
tive importances. 

This position is probably connected with 
the fact that Professor Stolnitz takes aes- 
thetic experience and the aesthetic attitude 
as his central theme. It is a sheer matter of 
fact that people do or do not have a given 
experience, and at first sight it seems obvi- 
ous that we cannot say that one ought not 
to have a given experience in connection 
with a given object. Furthermore, this 
placing of emphasis leads to a puzzle which 
Professor Stolnitz explores and leaves—the 
puzzle of the disappearance of positive 
aesthetic disvalue which comes with the 
recognition of the value of ugliness as an 
element in art. (Not surprisingly, at least 
from his own standpoint, Professor Stol- 
nitz connects ugliness with the sublime, 
the tragic and the comic. The connecting 
link is that the total experience contains 
elements of displeasure, or rather awareness 
of elements which would ordinarily lead 
to fear, pity, compassion, etc., unpleasant 
unless fused.) To recognize ugliness as a 
positive aesthetic value is to leave us with 
the aesthetically interesting and the neutral, 
astate of affairs in odd contrast with morals, 
in which right action is opposed to wrong 
action and not to the morally neutral. The 
difference seems to me to be that in art that 
which calls imperatively for attention is 
aesthetically interesting and so far, and ipso 

-facto, has aesthetic value. The fact that an 
action calls imperatively for our attention 
is morally irrelevant. ‘Interesting’ is an 
aesthetic category, meaning that the object 
falling under it is worthy of appraisal—it 
is not a moral category at all. 

i RUTH SAW 


Birkbeck College 
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Aesthetics Today. Edited by Morris Philip- 
son. Cleveland and New `York: World 
Publishing Company. 1961. Pp- 475- 
$1.65. 


THIS COLLECTION is designed by its editor 
to give a picture of the present state of 
aesthetics. In reviewing it, I shall first con- 
sider generally how far the book does fulfil 
its purpose, and shall then deal separately 
with some of the contributions. Someinitial 
doubts arise over the extension of the term 
‘aesthetics’. Philipson says in his preface: 
‘Although aesthetics, strictly speaking, is a 
philosophic discipline, in practice, signifi- 
cant contributions to the theory of art are 
often made by non-professional philo- 
sophers’ (p. 9). Now there is a philosophi- 
cal discipline called ‘aesthetics’, and one 
might infer from this that we drein Ges 
book being offered nothing but examples 
of it; the fact that some of the contributors 
are not professional philosophers would 
in no way invalidate the inference, since 
the question whether a particular inquiry 
is a philosophical one is determined by the 
nature and methods of the inquiry, not by 
the social or professional status of the in- 
quirer. In-actual fact, however, the contri- 
butions are drawn from a wider field than 
the purely philosophical; the sociological 
and psychological aesthetics here repre- 
sented, to take the two principal instances, 
are contributions, respectively, to sociology 
and psychology, not`to philosophy. (Of 
course, the work of sociologists or psy- 
chologists, in any ofits branches, may be of 
great value to philosophers, but this does 
not make it philosophy.) ‘Aesthetics today’, 
then, has to be interpreted as aesthetics in a 
wide sense, not philosophical aesthetics 
only; and the task of choosing a mere 
twenty essays or book chapters to exhibit 
the present state of this enormous subject, 
or rather congeries of subjects, was an 
impossible one. It might have been better 
if the editor had limited his scope to one of 
the many aspects of aesthetics instead of 
trying, in the end, to include them all A 
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reader will have to possess very catholic 
tastes to find all the topics here represented 
equally interesting; and, in any single 
branch of the subject, he may well find the 
representation disappointingly meagre. 

However, given the principle of selec- 
tion adopted, the actual selection has been 
well made. Serious exception can be taken 
only on two points. First, it is very difficult 
to believe that what is called ‘the Soviet 
view’ of art could not have been better 
defended than it is in the stale repetition 
of political slogans which is all that we can 
find in Nikolai Shamota’s essay On Tastes 
in Art. Admittedly some of the best Marxist 
writers on aesthetics, notably Plekhanov 
and Trotsky, are personae non gratae with 
Communist politicians; but serious discus- 
sion of aesthetic problems does take place 
at times, even among the politically ortho- 
dox. The second objection is to the absence 
of anything by Suzanne Langer. This is 
justified by the editor on the grounds that 
we do not yet know enough about langu- 
age or feeling to be able to test her theories; 
but whatever the deficiencies of her views 
may be, they form an important and in- 
fluential part of present-day aesthetics, and 
the reader of such an anthology as this 
should be allowed to judge their short- 
comings for himself. For the rest, the 
articles and extracts selected are fairly 
representative of the main tendencies of 
current aesthetics, given a certain American 
bias. This is not to say that all are equally 
valuable or equally competent; to take two 
examples, the inaccurate generalizations of 
Ortega y Gasset (On Point of View in the 
Arts) and the woolly rhetoric of Maritain 
‘(Concerning Poetic Knowledge) are only too 
typical of much that is being written on 
aesthetics today, but it does not follow that 
anyone will learn anything useful from 
reading them. In the remainder of this 
review, however, I shall discuss five contri- 
butions which are of interest and impor- 
tance and which, by themselves, would be 
enough to justify the purchase, or at least 
the borrowing, of the book. 


E. H. Gombrich, in Meditations on a 
Hobby Horse or The Roots of Aesthetic Form, 
deals with what is ostensibly a very limited 
topic, viz. some of the differences and re- 
semblances between the way in which a 
child’s hobby-horse ‘represents’ a horse 
and the way in which the painter ‘repre- 
sents’ reality. But in a very few pages 
fundamental questions of great importance 
are raised, both for iconology and for art 
ctiticism, especially in connection with the 
differences between conceptual thinking 
and artistic imagination—questions which 
ultimately have relevance to a much wider 
field than the visual arts alone. 

O. K. Bouwsma’s essay on The Expres- 
sion Theory of Art will puzzle many because 
of its author’s distinctive style, in particu- 
lar his fondness for showing things rather 
than stating them. But for anyone who is 
ptepared to make the necessary effort to 
understand it, it will provide some useful 
hints as to the merits and defects of the 
expression theory—more useful, indeed, 
than the less unconventional Expression by 
Rudolf Arnheim, the value of which is 
greatly reduced by its failure to make clear 
the elementary distinction between evin- 
cing an emotion (e.g. by bursting into tears 
or shaking one’s fist) and expressing an` 
emotion (e.g. by writing a poem about it). 

A Scientific View of the ‘Creative Energy’ 
of Man, by L. L. Whyte, is a fascinating, 
though in parts highly speculative, discus- 
sion of the neuro-physiological correlates 
of creative activity. Whyte sees creation as 
in essence a form-imposing activity, and 
argues that the contrast often drawn be- 
tween the intellect of the scientist and the 
imagination or intuition of the artist is one- 
sided, and that both intellect and intuition 
are ‘specialized expressions of one prin- 


‘ciple’. The connection between human 
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thought and biology is provided by the 
fact that nature is full of essentially similar 
formative processes, some of which are 
found in the brain. “The development of 
human culture, miraculous as it is, can, I 
believe, be accounted for by one major 
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assumption: that there is in the neural 
material of the cortex a tendency to de- 
velop unified modifications which facili- 
tate the repetition, in a more unified form, 
of the processes which produced them. If 
this self-organizing, recording, and facili- 
tating property is present in cortical pro- 
tein, then the human story ceases to be a 
hopeless mystery. For such unified facilita- 
ting modifications are the essence of what 
we call “creativity” ’ (p. 373.) A compara- 
tively short article can hardly do justice to 
so large a thesis; and not all of Whyte’s 
arguments are convincing as they stand— 
the notion of form at least needs further 
elucidation, and his claim that ‘true crea- 
tion is always unconscious’ (p. 361) is at 
best a halftruth. But it is good to get away 
from minute particulars occasionally, and 
Whyte’s capacity for philosophical think- 
ing is much greater than that of many of 
his fellow-scientists who have essayed 
similar reflections. 

Robert Cumming’s essay on The Litera- 
ture of Extreme Situations is an assessment of 
the implications for aesthetics of the philo- 
sophical theory and literary practice of 
Kierkegaard and Sartre. It is much more 
clearly written and carefully argued than 
most discussions of existentialism. Cum- 
ming maintains that, in spite of the enor- 
mous differences between the two writers, 
they share, as ‘existentialists’, a view of the 
human situation and, in particular, a view 
of the problems of communication which 
leads both of them to write literary as well 
as philosophical works. But the functions 
of the respective genres are not the same. In 
Kierkegaard, the philosophical writings 
embody the experience of a concrete ‘exist- 
ing individual’, while the literary works are 
examples of abstract reflection: in Sartre 
it is the philosophical writing that. is 
abstract, and the literary and dramatic 
work that is concrete. 

Finally, in Towards a Unified Field in 
Aesthetics, Walter Abell makes some sug- 


gestions for linking together the separate 
fields of thought that go to make up the 
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study of aesthetics. He is concerned prim- 
arily with those branches of aesthetic in- 
quiry that belong to the social sciences, and 
his main argument is that the various dis- 
ciplines (psychology, sociology, history 
and economics) can be brought together 
by what he calls the integration of depth 
psychology and depth history. Depth 
psychology consists principally, for Abell, 
in the application of Jung’s concept of the 
collective unconscious: depth history is the 
attempt to relate particular events, and 
especially particular paintings, to con- 
temporary or preceding cultural and eco- 
nomic developments. Hitherto, he claims, 
psychoanalysis has stopped short at the 
psychology of the individual, and the 
economic interpretation of history, a 
primary example of depth history, has paid 
too little attention to the individual; what 
is required is an amalgamation of the best 
features of both. We may perhaps agree 
that such an amalgamation, if it were pos- 
sible, might be of value to the social 
sciences in general, and to that part of 
them which is concerned with aesthetics in 
particular. But Abell seems to exaggerate 
its importance for the critical and apprecia- 
tive side of aesthetics. The psychology of 
painters and the social history of their 
times are both of great interest and-impor- 
tance; but it is also important to remember 
that paintings (and works of art in general) 
can, to a considerable extent, be abstracted, 
as it were, from their creators and the cir- 
cumstances of their creation, and be appre- 
ciated and enjoyed by those who are 
ignorant of both the psychology and the 
history involved. Understanding the gene- 
sis of a work of art is neither a necessary 
nor (unfortunately) a sufficient condition 
of the ability to understand and appreciate 
the work of art itself. 
J. KEMP 

University of St. Andrews 
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Symbolon. Jahrbuch für Symbolforschung. 
Edited by yuirus scmwase. Band I. pp.176 
and Goillustrations. 1960. Benno Schwabe 
Verlag. Basel and Stuttgart. Fr. 15. 


Tus VOLUME, the first of a proposed series, 
contains nine papers read, amongst others, 
at two Congresses of the ‘Gesellschaft für 
Wissenschaftliche Symbolforschung’ in 
1955 and 1957 in Basel. 

The first Congress took place in 1954 in 
Geneva and was organized by the Société 
pour I’Btude scientifique du Symbolisme, 
founded in 1953 by Dr. M. Engelson. Dr. 
Engelson, who moved his Congresses to 
Paris in 1955, was intrigued by the idea 
that the natural sciences, especially physics, 
after having discarded the scientific 
materialism of the nineteenth century, 
nowadays operate with concepts which 
often come very near to age-old religious 


, and mythical notions. He felt the need to ` 


explain more closely the tradition of sym- 
bolism and mythology in order to eluci- 
date its significance and to bring his find- 
ings to the knowledge of representatives 
of modern exact sciences. Such efforts have 
been made before—I refer only to the 
Eranos papers, to Ernst Cassirer’s philo~ 
sophy, etc. Their aim is to counteract the 
one-sided unfortunate consequences of an 
exclusively scientific approach to the 
phenomena of life. 
_ The significance of symbolism for art 
and particularly for present-day art has 
been fully appreciated in the studies of 
Suzanne K. Langer. There is no need to 
stress the importance of such a series of 
publications as that under review for all 
those interested in problems of aesthetics. 


J. P. HODIN 


Philosophische Rundschau. Eine Vierteljahres- 
schrift fir Philosophische Kritik. Edited by 
HANS-GEORG GADAMERand HELMUT KUEN. 
J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck). Tübingen. 
1953-61. 

Die Philosophische Rundschau is a quarterly 

intended by its editors to further genuine 


philosophical criticism. The main core of 
the text is devoted to critical reviews of 
philosophical works or works related to 
them, complemented by reports of a more 
comprehensive character dealing critically 
with a whole trend of contemporary philo- 
sophy or a particular philosopher as well 
as with limited or specialized fields of 
speculation. To provide a common ground 
for valid criticism in a sphere of knowledge 
which is characterized by the polarity of 
schools and viewpoints is considered an 
ethical necessity. 

The editors are both well-known aes- 
theticians. Professor Hans-Georg Gadamer 
succeeded Professor Karl Jaspers in the 
chair of philosophy at Heidelberg Univer- 
sity and his Wahrheit und Methode, published 
in 1960, is reviewed in the following. Hel- 
mut Kuhn is Professor of Philosophy at 
Erlangen University and co-author of A 
History of Aesthetics. 

The philosophical criticism of works on 
aesthetics and research connected with it is 
included in the Philosophische Rundschau. 
This is of value not only from the aspect 
of constructive criticism but because 
present-day Germany has not produced a 
journal of aesthetics such as the famous 
Zeitschrift für Ästhetik und Allgemeine Kunst- 
wissenschaft, edited by Max Dessoir before 
the war. There is only a yearbook pub- 
lished by Professor Heinrich Lützeler: 
Jahrbuch fur Asthetik und Allgemeine Kunst- 
wissenschaft, the first volume of which 
appeared in 1951. 

Die Philosophische Rundschau was foun- 
ded in 1953 and has published several 
studies of interest to the aesthetician such 
as a critical evaluation of S. K. Langer’s 
book, Feeling and Form, of H. Mörchen’s 
Rilkes Sonette an Orpheus, of R. Guardini’s 
Rilkes Deutung des Daseins, of Ludwig 
Landgrebes’s Das Problem der urspninglichen 
Erfahrung im Werke von Hans Lipps, etc. It 
is to be hoped that a greater number of 
books on aesthetic subjects in English will 
find their way to the editors of this periodi- 
cal. J. P. HODIN 
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THE BRITISH SOCIETY OF AESTHETICS 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


(presented at the Second General Meeting of the Society on Tuesday, roth October, 
1961) 

Tux First Annual General Meeting of the Society was beld on the 6th July, 1960, 
at 38 Russell Square, W.C.1 with the object of founding The British Society of 
Aesthetics. The Acting President, Sir Herbert Read, was in the Chair. He opened 
the Meeting with an address on The Aims and Aspirations of the Society and was 
followed by Professor Louis Arnaud Reid with an address on The Importance of 
Aesthetic Appreciation in the National Life. The Meeting then proceeded to the 
business of the Society. The Chairman proposed the draft Regulations to the 
Meeting which, with certain amendments, were unanimously adopted. The 
Chairman then moved the appointment of the acting Officers and Executive 
Committee for the ensuing year and proposed the appointment of those persons 
who had agreed to be nominated for the Advisory Council and for the Editorial 
Consultative Committee. All these persons were unanimously appointed. The 
Meeting ended with a goodwill address by Dr. Thomas Munro, Editor of The 
American Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, after which the Exécutive 
Committee entertained the members to sherry, and a toast was drunk to the 
success of the newly formed Society. 

The decision to go ahead with the printing of a Journal despite shortage of 
funds proved to be a wise one. Immediately the first issue appeared, offers were 
received from two publishers, and a three-year contract was signed with Rout- 
ledge & Kegan Paul by which they undertook to publish the Journal for the 
Society and to supply members with copies at half price. It was also agreed that 
No. 1 of the Journal, which had been published by the Society, should remain 
the property of the Society, and that three-quarters of the income derived 
from the remaining stock should be credited to the Society’s account. It 
was also agreed that the income from the advertisements in Volume I, Nos. 1-4 
should be retained by the Society, and it is gratifying to report that the sum thus 
acquired more than covers the total expenses incurred by the Society in publish- 
ing the first issue. The Executive Committee would like at this stage to record 
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their grateful thanks to the advertisers who supported the launching of the 
Society’s Journal when its prospects of success were in doubt. It would seem 
that their confidence has been fully justified, for the Journal, in its enlarged form, 
is already attracting subscribers from all over the world and, under the able editor- 
ship of Mr. H. Osborne, promises to become a periodical ofinternational repute. 

Membership of the Society now exceeds 300, and the Executive Committee 
would like to express its gratitude to those who joined the Society as Founder 
Members at a time when it seemed they would receive no benefits in return for 
their subscriptions. The same applies to the distinguished members of the Ad- 
visory Council without whose goodwill and support the Society would cer- 
tainly never have got under way. 

Two months after the Society was founded, it was officially represented at the 
4th International Congress of Aesthetics which took place in Athens in Septem- 
ber 1960. Papers were read by the following members—Sir Herbert Read, 
Professor Ruth Saw, Professor L. Arnaud Reid, Dr. J. P. Hodin, Anton 
Ehrenzweig, Professor G. P. Henderson, Professor McCausland Stewart, Frank 
Sibley, Eva Schaper, Theodore Redpath, H. Morris-Jones, John Beloff, Marian 
Arnold and Sidney Arnold. 

During its first session the Society held nine Lecture Meetings. Each Meeting 
attracted over sixty members and their guests who joined in the discussion which 
followed the lecture with great enthusiasm, and provided an interested and 
lively audience for the lecturer. The following papers were read to the Society— 
The Origin of Form in Prehistoric Art (Sir Herbert Read), Communication in 
the Arts (Eric Newton), Sense and Nonsense in Aesthetics (Professor Ruth Saw), 
The Impact of Architecture (Adrian Stokes), Some Contributions of Psychology 
to Aesthetics (Professor C. A. Mace), What is Modern Art? (Dr. J. P. Hodin), 
The Aesthetics of Interpretation in Musical Performance (Yehudi Menuhin, 
Harold Osborne, Alan Rawsthorne), Rhythm and Imagery in English Poetry 
(Professor William Empson), Art and Action (Professor Stuart Hampshire). 
The Committee wish to extend their grateful thanks to all those who contributed 
to the lecture programme. At the conclusion of each Meeting, coffee was served 
and the members introduced to one another and encouraged to continue the 
discussion among themselves. An interesting series of lectures has been prepared 
for the 1961-62 session. Meetings will be held at the Holborn Central Library, 
32~38 Theobalds Road, W.C.1. The wife or husband of a member, as well as 
full-time students will, in future, be allowed in free to the lectures while other 
visitors will continue to be charged ss. i 

The Society celebrated its first anniversary on July 6th by holding a very 
successful Cocktail Party on the Terrace of the House of Lords. The President 
and Lady Read received the guests. The Executive Committee wish to express 
their gratitude to the Right Honourable The Earl of Listowel for making it 
possible to hold the party in such unique surroundings. 

The Executive Committee wish to put on record the great debt they owe to 
the authorities of Birkbeck College, University of London, not only for allow- 
ing the Society to use their address, but also for assisting the Hon. Secretary in 
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every way possible to carry out her duties. That the College should thus act in 
loco parentis to the young Society is certainly appropriate since it was in Professor 
Saw’s aesthetics seminar at Birkbeck that the idea of a British Society of Aes- 
thetics was born. 

The Accounts which are being presented include the preliminary period of 
five months which preceded the official inauguration of the Society. During 
that time, efforts were made to attract potential founder members, and, for this 
purpose, the acting Committee had at its disposal a capital sum of £18 18s. 
which represented the first annual subscriptions contributed by the nine mem- 
bers of the Committee. From these modest beginnings the Society has succeeded 
in establishing a surplus of income over expenditure amounting to £471 12s. 6d. 
It is intended to hold a large proportion of this sum as a reserve so that, should 
the occasion arise, funds will be available cither to cope with an unexpected 
emergency, or take advantage of an opportunity which would be of benefit to 
the purposes of the Society. 

The satisfactory state of the Society’s financial position is due principally to 
three factors: 

(1) The printing of the first issue of the Journal. This venturesome undertaking 
which cost the Society £171 13s. 4d. succeeded in bringing in an income of 
£265 15s. sd. from the sale of copies of the Journal and of advertising space, 
while at the same time providing the Society with free copies of the first issue 
for its members. Now that Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd. have taken over the 
publication of the Journal, Nos. 2, 3, and 4 of Volume I are costing the Society 
a total of 15s. 9d. for each member. From Volume 2 onwards the cost of the 
Journal to the Society will be £1 1s. od. per member, which means that, in 
future, the Society will have the use of only half the members’ subscriptions for 
all its other commitments. 

(2) Economy in Expenditure. Over a working period of 17 months, only 
£50 13s. 3d. was spent on stationery, postages and printing. This low sum is 
partly due to the fact that the Committee considered it prudent to do without 
printed letterhead paper and a Prospectus until such time as the Society was 
assured both of its postal address and of its aims and constitution. As these details 
have now been confirmed, the necessary printing has been put in hand and the 
Society’s Prospectus is expected to be available in time for distribution at the 
Annual Meeting. No funds have been expended on office accommodation, all 
the work having been done in private homes; nor have funds been expended on 
office equipment, old cardboard boxes being used to store filing cards and 
papers. It is evident that, as the Society grows, its officers will have to be 
provided with accommodation and equipment if they are not to be hampered 
in carrying out their duties. 

(3) Voluntary labour. Over a working period of 17 months, only £3 18s. od. 
was spent on secretarial assistance. The vast amount of work involved in found- 
ing a new Society and launching a learned Journal was undertaken voluntarily 
by members of the Society, and the Committee would like to record a vote of 
thanks to the following for contributing their services—Miss Marjorie Usher, 
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Miss Susan Green, Mr. Peter Stockham and Mr. Robert Hill. It is obvious, 
however, that the Society cannot rely indefinitely on the voluntary help of a 
few of its members, and, if it is to increase its membership and broaden its 
activities, it will be necessary for the Society to employ a part-time Assistant 
Secretary. This can only be done if substantial donations are forthcoming which 
will give the Society a certain amount of security. The Society has now been 
accepted as a Charity-for the purposes of Income Tax and it will benefit con- 
siderably from Deeds of Covenant executed in its favour. In this connection, it 
may be pertinent to repeat the answer given to a question put by Mr. Yehudi 
Menuhin at the first meeting of the Society—‘Millionaires willing to donate 
funds to the Society need not be beautiful!’ 

The Committee desires to express its thanks to Mr. A. Y. Green, Hon. 
Auditor, for his valuable services during the past year. 


By order of the Executive Committee, 


SYLVIA SCHWEPPE, 
15th September, 1961. Hon. Secretary & Treasurer. 


The above Report was adopted at the Second Ordinary General Meeting of 
the Society on the roth October, 1961. The Chairman, Professor C. A. Mace, 
drew attention to the fact that, while credit had been accorded in the Report to 
almost everyone concerned with the success of the Society, there was one 
serious omission—the name of the Hon. Secretary & Treasurer who had written 
the Report on behalf of the Executive Committee. He therefore wished, he 
said, to have placed on record the Society’s gratitude to Miss Sylvia Schweppe 
for the major part she had played in'the founding of the Society. The extra- 
ordinary success of the Society, he said, was due principally to her dynamic 
qualities, her charm, and her incapacity to take ‘no’ for an answer; and there was 
no doubt that, but for Miss Schweppe’s persistent optimism and clever handling 
of many difficult situations, the Society would never, without the aid of a grant, 
have been able to publish a Journal of this character in the very first year of its 
existence. Acknowledgement is made in the Report to the able editorship of 
Mr. Osborne. That there is a journal at all is due to Miss Schweppe. That it is 
so good a journal is due to the editorial skill of Mr. Osborne. 





THE FOURTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF AESTHETICS 


We are informed that the Proceedings of the Congress are expected to be 
published by the end of 1961. The Proceedings will be about 800 pages and will 
cost $8 (subscription price for members of the Conference $6 until the end of 
1961). Subscriptions should be sent to the Commercial Bank of Greece, 
11 Sophocles Street, Athens. (Ed.) 
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THE IDEAL AESTHETIC OBSERVER 


John Hospers 


I 


THE PHRASE ‘the moral point of view’ was publicized, for philosophical 
audiences, by the publication of Professor Kurt Baier’s book by that 
name in 1958. Although Professor Baier does not claim to give an 
account of the meaning of ethical words or sentences, he does claim that 
moral judgments are to be tested by their accord with ‘the moral point 
of view.’ According to Professor Baier, acts and situations can be viewed 
from many points of view: the economic point of view, the political 
point of view (or should one say many political points of view?), the 
aesthetic point of view, and so on. But transcending them all, says Baier, 
is the moral point of view, distinguished by the fact that in considering 
a matter from the moral point of view one takes all the other points of 
view into consideration. Let us consider Baier’s own example: the 
question whether a new traffic roundabout should be constructed at a 
certain intersection can be viewed from the point of view of motorists, 
for whom it would be a convenience, and from that of pedestrians, for 
whom it might not; from that of labourers who stand to gain from 
working on the project, and of contractors who hire these workers, of 
taxpayers who resent the tax increase, of residents in the vicinity who- 
are faced with the prospect of increasing fumes from automobiles; and. 
so on. But the moral point of view is different from all these: it en-- 
compasses them all; a person adopting this point of view makes his 
decision after due consideration of all these various and often conflicting: 
points of view. The moral point of view is, according to Baier, the- 
God’s-eye point of view, the point of view of the omniscient and im-- 
partial judge; and the correct moral judgment in each case is the judg-- 
ment that an impartial Deity would make after a full and fair appraisal: 
of all the facts of the situation upon due consideration of all the points. 
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“from which the question could be considered. Baier does not attempt to 

say what actual verdicts the use of this God’s-eye point of view would 
yield, but only to explain what it is. 

As it stands, however, a humber of questions can be put concerning 
this account. Here are a few: (1) Nothing has been said about how much 
the interests of each group are to be considered. If pedestrians want one 
thing and motorists another, by what kind of system of grading or 
weighting should the final verdict be arrived at? In. the absence of so 
much as a hint on assessing the weights of disputing claims, we seem to 
be in the dark as to how to proceed. (2) There seems, indeed, to be no 
means by which to arrive at an estimate of what the God’s-eye judgment 
in any particular case would be. If two observers give different verdicts 
in a particular case and both of them claim to be impartial observers 
taking the moral point of view, how are arguments between them to be 
resolved? The result would appear to be as inconclusive as a dispute be- 
tween two religious fanatics each of whom claims to be the mouthpiece 
of God. (3) Granted that the moral point of view should not be identified 
with the special point of view of interested. parties, should all interested 
parties be considered? In deciding what should be the penalty for a given 
crime, should the criminal be considered equally with the man he has 
killed? (3) With particular reference to aesthetics, it appears from Baiet’s - 
account that the moral point of view transcends all others, including the 
aesthetic. This would seem to imply that, for example, if a work of art 
had high aesthetic value but might have a demoralizing effect on certain 
“groups of people, the aesthetic must give way to the moral and the work 
_ should be banned or censored. But thousands of art-lovers would rise 
up in righteous wrath against such a conclusion. Yet if such a conclusion 
is not warranted by Baier’s remarks about the superiority of the moral 
point of view, it is far from clear why it is not. 

Further problems present themselves when we try to make clear what 
is involved in ‘the aesthetic point of view’. Suppose, for example, that 
someone pronounces favourable judgments upon only those works of 
literature whose philosophical viewpoint he agrees with—for example, if 
he is a Catholic he holds Dante in high regard but not Shakespeare or 
Lucretius. We tell him that he is getting his philosophy mixed up with 
his art (or the cognitive with the aesthetic), and that he is not adopting 
‘the aesthetic point of view’, which requires that he detach all con- 
sideration of the truth or falsity of a belief from the merit of a work of 
art containing such a belief. But suppose that he replies that questions of 
truth and falsity are relevant to the aesthetic merit of a work, and that 
it is an unduly narrow conception of the aesthetic that permits us to set 
forth such an emasculated view of what the aesthetic merit of a work 
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depends upon. Or suppose that someone enjoys a painting not only for 
the lines and colours and the skill of the representation and the expres- 
siveness of the whole (though some conceptions of the aesthetic exclude 
even these last two factors), but for the difficulty of the job—he has 
painted things himself and he knows what a difficult thing it must have 
been for the painter to do this job? We tell him that he is confusing the 
difficulty of a process with the excellence of a product, and that the 
aesthetic point of view excludes judgment on the first and includes only 
judgment on the second. But what are we to say if he insists that his 
experience of the first is as genuinely aesthetic as his experience of the 
second, and that a favourable view of the first should lead to a more 
favourable judgment on the work of art as a whole? (Exactly the same ~ 
kind of disgreement about aesthetic relevance could centre around a 
work’s originality.) Once again we seem to be at an impasse. What use 
is it, we may ask, to appeal to ‘the aesthetic point of view’ when 
aestheticians themselves have never come to agreement on’ what the 
category of the aesthetic is to include? 


II 


So much, then, by way of preliminary criticism of the idea of an 
‘aesthetic point of view’. But writers on the subject, at any rate in 
ethics, have not left the matter at this point. Those who talk about the 
moral point of view have taken a somewhat more fruitful line and gone 
on to discuss what they call the Ideal Observer (or, sometimes, the Ideal 
Judge). They have tried to consider the qualifications that must be 
possessed by an Ideal Observer of all moral situations. What acts are 
right? Why, those that would be approved by an Ideal Moral Observer. 
And what is an Ideal Moral Observer? An Ideal Moral Observer is 
someone who possesses a definite set of qualifications. A list of such 
qualifications was set forth in an article ‘Ethical Absolutism and the 
Ideal Observer’ by Roderick Firth, in Philosophy and Phenomenological 
Research, XI (1952), pp. 317-45, and supplemented somewhat by 
-Richard Brandt in his book Ethical Theory, pp. 173-6. Combining these 
two accounts, let us see what the requirements are alleged to be for an 
Ideal Moral Observer, and then try to see whether the same require- 
ments can be used in characterizing an Ideal Aesthetic Observer. 

1. The first requirement of the Ideal Observer in ethics is that he be 
completely impartial; he must be entirely free of bias. Bias is most likely 
to occur when the person himself is involved in the situation which he 
` is judging, and he judges it in his own favour in order to rationalize 
what he wants to do. How is one to overcome such bias, and how is 
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one to know whether he is the victim of such bias in judging a moral 
situation? (a) One answer that might be suggested is that he should be 
informed of the situation to be judged without knowing what his own 
involvement (if any) in it is. For example, if he is involved in a traffic 
accident and he is the pedestrian rather than the motorist, he will be 
inclined to judge in favour of the pedestrian; but if he were presented 
with the details of the incident without knowing what his role in the 
situation was, or were asked to give a verdict on an identical situation 
before he was involved in this one, he would be able to view the matter 
more impartially, or ‘objectively’. People are often able to judge moral 
matters with great fairness when they are not personally involved in the 
situation to be judged; and this, it is suggested, is the way that every 
moral situation should be presented for judgment. Let him judge it as 
if he were deciding between opposing parties neither of which was him- 
self or anyone known to him. In this way, his tendency to decide in his 
own favour would be reduced. But it still might not be eliminated: 
some people, for example, are ‘pro-capital’ or ‘pro-labour’ by tempera- 
ment, even though they themselves belong to neither group; some, by 
identifying themselves unconsciously with the master or the man in 
control, are pro-capital even though they themselves belong to the 
ranks of labour. This test, then, would remove some bias but not all. 
Another test for guaranteeing impartiality is the reversibility test: (6) that 
the person’s judgment must remain the same even when the roles are 
reversed. For example, the slave-owner may approve of slavery and say 
there is nothing morally wrong with this practice; but he would be less 
likely to say this if he were in the position of a slave. And a judge who 
condemns people to death without a full hearing of the evidence would 
be less likely to approve this practice if he himself were the accused, 
for he would not like his life to be disposed of at the arbitrary whim of 
another, The reversibility test would probably not take care of all the 
cases one might wish—for example, if we use it to prove slavery wrong, 
we might find that a few slave-owners would not object to being slaves, 
or at any rate would prefer to take their chances with this possibility— 
but at any rate it would probably take care of the most flagrant cases of 
moral judgments lacking in impartiality. 

2. But this is not the only requirement. A person may be as impartial 
as you please and still make a mistaken judgment if he is not in possession 
of the full facts of the case. A person might condemn Mr. A for attacking 
Mr. B, but would not have condemned him had he known that Mr. B 
had assaulted Mr. A’s wife. You might praise someone for passing an 
examination with honours, until you discovered that he had obtained 
this result by cheating. Clearly, an Ideal Observer must have all the 
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relevant facts of the situation before him. Doubtless there would be 
some disagreement in deciding which facts were relevant, but perhaps 
we can take care of this difficulty by requiring that he know all the facts 
that there are to be known—in other words, that our observer must be 
omniscient. 

3. But even this is not enough. A person may know that thousands 
of other people are starving in another part of the world, and yet this 
knowledge may not move him in the slightest—it would be ‘just a pile 
of meaningless statistics’. To be an Ideal Observer, he must be able to 
project himself vividly, in his imagination, into the situation and inner 
experiences of other human beings. He must be, in fact, as fully and 
vividly aware of their total experience as he is of his own. People differ 
greatly in their capacity for imaginative identification with others, 
especially when the situations confronting them are radically different; 
and perhaps j just as many moral tragedies occur as a result of insufficient 
imaginative identification as occur as a result of inadequate knowledge. 
It is probable, in fact, that no human being possesses the ability to feel 
regularly the moral problems of others as vividly as he does his own. But 
this is only to say that no merely human being is an Ideal Observer. For 
an Ideal Observer must be, not only omniscient, but omnisentient—and 
no merely human being is. 

4. Still another requirement has been suggested: the Ideal Observer 
must be in a certain frame of mind—calm, reflective, able to weigh evi- 
dence pro and con, not blinded by passion, not dulled by sedatives, and 
so on. This is, to be sure, a rather vague requirement, but some such 
requirement (it is suggested) must be met before a person can be called 
an Ideal Observer. Nobody could be an Ideal Observer all of the time, 
but at some times at any rate some people fulfil this requirement. 

It can be argued that this requirement is superfluous: that the only 
reason why a person should be in such a state as described is in order 
that he may be able to give impartial judgments, which is already on 
the list as Requirement No. 1. The present requirement might be said 
to be a necessary condition for No. 1, rather than a separate one on its 
own. But we need not stop to cavil about whether it is superfluous: it 
is not likely that many would deny that an Ideal Moral Observer should 
possess such characteristics as calm and reflectiveness; so let us tentatively 
retain them on the list. 

5. There is a final requirement which is quite certainly not the same 
as any of the above. It is that the person observing or judging must be 
psychologically normal. Why is this requirement added? Presumably to 
offset the possibility that a person might know all the facts, imaginatively 
identify with others, be in a calm frame of mind, and so on, and yet in 
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spite of all this give some weird or lunatic-fringe judgment on a moral 
situation, such as might be made by a psychotic or an inmate ofa mental 
justitution. Since, it is felt, the judgments of such people must be dis- 
Yeounted, there must be a proviso excluding them from the ranks of 
Ideal Observers. This requirement will get us into trouble, as we shall 
shortly see; but I shall not attempt to criticize it until I consider the 
application of the Ideal Observer theory to aesthetics. 


Il 


_ Let us now attempt such application. Are the same requirements that 
have been set forth for an Ideal Moral Observer also applicable to an 
Ideal Aesthetic Observer? 

1. Of course (we are tempted to say at once) the aesthetic observer 
should be impartial. He should be unbiased, unprejudiced, disinterested 
(which, of course, is very different from being uninterested). How could 
anyone possible disagree with this? All these are nice-sounding words, 
and besides isn’t it true that the judge of works of art should be impartial 
and so on? Surely we shouldn’t accept the verdict of biased persons in 
aesthetic judgments? 

Trouble arises, however, when we try to formulate any actual criteria 
of impartiality. In ethics we suggested that a moral judgment is not 
impartial if the person who makes the judgment when he is the agent 
would not stick by it if he were the patient (reversibility), or that if a 
judgment made when he is not personally involved in the situation 
would be changed if he were personally involved. But these criteria 
apply to actions; it is difficult to see how one would apply them to the 
judgment of works of art. Can we perhaps say that a person who is 
biased in favour of religious painting or Romantic music would not 
utter these same judgments any more if he were no longer religious or 
Romantic? Doubtless it is true that he would not; but what does this 
show? In no way does it show that his second judgment is better than 
his first. If he became non-religious or non-Romantic, would his 
aesthetic judgments then be more impartial than before? How is the 
absence of these characteristics to guarantee impartiality any more than 
their presence? Of course if we begin by saying that he is biased, then 
we shall not accept him as an Ideal Observer; but if we merely say that 
he is Romantic or religious, what is there in this to disqualify him from 
being an Ideal Observer any more than there would be in being anti- 
these things? 

2. Full knowledge of the facts. This requirement too has so nice a 
sound that it seems uncharitable to question it. But let us ask one simple 
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question: which facts? Facts about the work of art, of course. But about 
the work of art there is an endless array of facts: there are facts about 
its structure and texture; facts about what it represents and what, if 
anything, it symbolizes; facts about how it came to be created or pro- 
duced, and countless facts about the artist’s life in connection with the 
genesis of the work; facts about the historical tradition of works of art 
in this style or genre, and about the artistic conventions governing the 
medium in which the work of art was created; facts about the social 
and economic background or milieu; facts about the artist’s childhood, 
his dreams, his mother-in-law, his forbears; facts about the effects of the 
work of art on its audience, and countless details about their psycho- 
logical reactions. Do we really wish to say that the more of these facts 
we know, the better we are equipped to be Ideal Observers of works of 
art? May not facts sometimes get in the way of aesthetic appreciation 
and judgment instead of helping it? May not the art-historian who know 
all about the artist, the period, and the work of art, sometimes appreciate 
the work less, and be a less reliable judge of it, than an aesthetically 
sensitive person who knows fewer facts? 

‘But, of course,’ it is said, ‘we should not say that just any facts, say 
about the artist’s mother-in-law, are helpful. We must include only 
relevant facts.’ But at this point there will be greater controversy than 
ever: which facts are relevant? Some insist that knowledge of the 
author’s life and the conditions of his society are profoundly relevant to 
a total appreciation of the works of art he created, and that a mature 
aesthetic judgment is possible only if one first knows many facts about 
other works of art in the medium and about the entire historical tradi- 
tion (many art teachers certainly believe this), whereas others vehem- 
ently deny this. What facts you consider relevant will depend on whether 
you are an isolationist or a contextualist in art-criticism or something in 
between. The most rigid isolationist will say that even a knowledge of 
what the painting represents is irrelevant to (and even gets in the way of) 
a pure aesthetic appreciation. When it comes to specific cases, then, this 
requirement does not seem to serve us any better than the previous one. 
Instead of guiding our way through a controversy, it only accentuates 
it—soothing us first with words that appeal to both sides but resolve 
none of the differences between them. i 

3. Omnisentience. It is not clear what this would mean as applied to 
works of art, as opposed to moral actions: we can identify ourselves in 
imagination with other people, but hardly with works of art. However, 
we could change the sense of the requirement a bit to make it applicable 
here: we could say that we should have, not knowledge of facts, but as 
rich as possible an experience of the work of art. But this, too, leads to 
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difficult questions. Presumably a rich experience is not the same as an 
intense experience; a person can weep tears in the presence of a work of 
art and yet not appreciate it at all. The kind of experience is all-important. 
And if one says “aesthetic experience’, then everything depends on what 
is being packed into the term ‘aesthetic’: is it to include emotion, for 
` example, or not? Is it to include cognition or is it to be purely sensory? 
Here again all the ancient controversies are with us. There is a further 
complication as well: is the experience of orher works of art to be in- 
cluded as a prerequisite for the experience of this one? Many persons 
who deny that knowledge of facts about the work of art or its genesis or 
tradition are required, would still insist that an experience of works of 
art in the same genre is essential—that, for example, we cannot really 
appreciate Cézanne or be in a position to judge the merit of his work 
without being thoroughly acquainted with the work of the Impression- 
ists. But those who aver the self-sufficiency of works of art will say that 
this is not necessary, that each work of art is a self-sufficient unity 
capable of a full appreciation on its own in isolation from all other works, 
and that the study of ‘influences’, however interesting, is not in itself 
aesthetic. 

4. The spectator of the work of art should be in a ‘proper’ frame of 
mind. This of course will never be denied explicitly. But, of course, 
opinions differ on what the proper frame of mind is. Some will say that 
this should include being deeply moved by the work of art, and that 
if one is not deeply moved by it one is ill equipped to judge its aesthetic 
merit; others will say that this ‘emotionalist’ attitude toward the aesthetic 
object is misplaced, that emotion impedes rather than promotes appre- 
ciation, that it should be a purely perceptual experience, or even a 
perceptual-cum-cognitive one, unaccompanied by emotions. Once we 
try to state specifically the content of ‘the proper frame of mind’, opinions 
will be refracted into as diverse a spectrum as before. If we limit our- 
selves to the minimal statement of this requirement in ethics—‘a calm 
frame of mind’—many aesthetic observers will reject even this as being 
too detached and distanced. And ‘detachment’ and ‘distance’ are aestheti- 
cally honourable terms only if one thinks favourably of such views as 
those of Edward Bullough. 

5. “The observer should be psychologically normal.’ The reason for 
introducing this requirement for the Ideal Observer in aesthetics would 
be much the same as in ethics. Consider the situation in ethics: a person, 
let us say, has full knowledge of the facts of a moral situation, is intelli- 
gent and perceptive and as calm as you please, but he is a psychopath or 
a paranoid, or even just a plain ne’er-do-well or adventurer. This fact 
about himis likely to alter all his moral judgments. No matter how calmly 
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he reflects on a moral situation, his answer will come out differently 
from that of others; he wants life (not just his own) to be exciting and 
dangerous, and even when he judges in a calm frame of mind upon 
situations in which he is not personally involved, he will tend to make 
moral judgments which if followed would expose people to a great 
amount of danger and risk, because he thinks that life is more exciting 
that way and that nothing is worse than bourgeois respectability. (Of 
course we could say, in that case, that he fails to fulfil the impartiality 
requirement; but how are we to show that those who prefer—appar- 
ently quite impartially, that is, not just for themselves—more danger 
and risk are less ‘impartial’ than those who prefer little or none?) In the 
same way a person might conceivably fulfil all the other requirements 
of an Ideal Aesthetic Observer and yet give forth such a bizarre series 
of judgments on works of art that we would wish to exclude him none 
the less; he might, for example, judge favourably on only those paint- 
ings that resembled a Rorschach test, or those with certain ‘kinds of 
curves and angles in them, or containing colours associated with certain 
events in his early life, and he would sincerely declare these judgments 
to be as ‘impartial’ or ‘objective’ as ours; nor could any wider acquaint- 
ance with works of art dissuade him from this conviction. 

But if we wish to exclude him on grounds of certain temperamental- 
characteristics or predilections, I am afraid we are in trouble. (1) If the 
possession of any kind of temperament whatever prevents a person from 
being an Ideal Aesthetic Observer, then of course there can be no such 
thing as an Ideal Observer among human beings. Not only could there 
not be, as an empirical fact; we could not even imagine one, any more 
than we could imagine a solid object without some colour or other. Of 
course we could say that only God could be an Ideal Observer. But this 
does not help either; it only points up the difficulty. Can we really 
imagine a timeless being who had no infancy and no childhood, no 
conditioning, no parental authority, no early tastes, no habit-patterns, 
and can we imagine how he would observe or judge a moral situation 
ora work of art? I submit that when we try to imagine this we come up 
with a complete blank. (2) But if only people with some specific type of 
temperamental trait are to be excluded from the ranks of Ideal Observers, 
then which ones and by what criterion? If we say that we are ‘normal’ 
and the ne’er-do-well or the fanatic or the psychotic is not because we 
are in the majority, this is doubtless true in the statistical sense of ‘nor- 
mal’, but what does it prove? The frequency of something proves 
nothing whatever about its desirability. Of course, depth-psychologists 
have other means than statistical ones of defining normality: they define 
at in terms of ego-strength, of adjustment, and so on. But granted that 
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the person we are trying to exclude is not normal in the psychologist’s 
sense, what does this prove? We would still have to face the contention 
that those who are psychologically normal in the psychologist’s sense 
are not necessarily the best aesthetic observers. Is there any evidence that 
psychological normality is a prerequisite for aesthetic sensitivity or 
reliable aesthetic judgment? Or even that there is a high correlation be- 
tween the two? I see no evidence of this at all. Indeed, great aesthetic 
sensitivity and creative ability seem -more often to accompany dis- 
turbance, unhappiness, maladjustment, even psychosis and disease. 
Maybe a person has to be more than a little crazy to devote a major 
portion of his life to the creation, or even the enjoyment, of works of 
art. Maybe aesthetic perception is strongest and most discriminating in 
those for whom the shocks and traumas of life have been so strong as to 
exclude them for ever from the ranks of the ‘psychologically normal’. 
At any rate, one would hate to see Dostoyevsky and Swinburne and 
Kierkegaard thrown out as aesthetic observers and replaced by the 
denizens of Madison Avenue. 


IV 


But perhaps we have been considering the wrong qualifications for an 
Ideal Aesthetic Observer. Perhaps there is no carry-over from the ethical 
to the aesthetic domain in setting up such requirements, and therefore 
we have been on the wrong track. Indeed, a set of qualifications for an 
Ideal Aesthetic Observer has already been set forth in an unpublished 
article by Professor Paul Taylor. He lists six such requirements: 

1. The Ideal Aesthetic Observer should have as high a degree as 
possible of discriminative sensitivity in his responses to works of art. He 
should, for example, be sensitive to subtle nuances of structure, texture, 
expression, and symbolism in works of art, and respond differently 
when one such feature is absent than he would when it is present. 

2. He should have some practice in artistic techniques through the 
process of actual creative endeavour in one or more art-media. 

3. He should have a considerable knowledge of art-history—schools 
of art, influences on an artist and his influences on others, artistic tech~ 
niques, the place of art in the history of civilization, and so on. 

4. He should have as wide and deep aesthetic experience as possible of 
works of art. This does not require any particular emotional or intel- 
lectual reaction to works of art, but it does require repeated experiences 
of focusing one’s full attention upon works of art, of complete concen- 
tration of attention upon them. 

5. He should be as competent as possible in intellectual analysis of 
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works of art. He should be able to analyse the work in detail to discover 
the sources of its merit. 

6. He should exhibit a willingness to reason: he should be ready at all 
times to have his judgments challenged, or his reasons for them, and to 
be receptive to the judgments and reasons advanced by those who differ 
from him. 

Let me say at once that I am strongly in favour of all of these things; 
I think that critics and judges of works of art would do well to have 
them all. Yet I have grave doubts about them as requirements for an 
Ideal Aesthetic Observer: 

1. In the first place, I doubt whether they constitute a set of sufficient 
conditions for an ideal observer. There might be observers who pos- 
sessed all of them to a high degree (and how high a degree is not speċi- 
fied) and yet had extremely bad taste and constantly made erroneous 
aesthetic judgments. Such a person would have slipped through the net 
of all the requirements listed, and yet he would be a bad aesthetic 
observer or judge. 

2. In the second place, and more important, I am sure that not all of 
the six requirements listed are necessary conditions for an Ideal Aesthetic 
Observer. (a) I do not wish to dispute that one of them, aesthetic experi- 
ence of works of art, is necessary; without this no one could claim to 
have any basis for indulging in judgments upon works of art. But this 
does not tell us much: it still leaves undecided the all-important question. 
to which we have already alluded, of when the experience of a work of 
art is to be counted as aesthetic. (b) As to the other requirements, I am 
quite sure that not one of them is necessary. The first requirement, dis- 
criminative sensitivity, is very difficult to keep from being question- 
begging; we usually consider most sensitive those observers who agree 
with our own aesthetic judgments, and dismiss others as being ‘not 
really discriminating’ or as being discriminating but ‘about the wrong 
things’. But suppose we have succeeded in eliminating all emotive and 
question-begging connotations from the phrase ‘discriminative sensi- 
tivity’, and employ the term in such a way that the presence or absence 
of such sensitivity is objectively testable by psychological tests; does this 
requirement then constitute a necessary condition? I am sure that it does 
not: for when sensitivity is measured entirely in terms of ability to make 
discriminations that can be objectively tested, the question arises at once 
whether the discriminations made are relevant to the aesthetic judgment 
at hand. For example, countless people of no particular musical ability, 
either creatively or critically, are able to pass the Seashore Music Ability 
test with flying colours, in spite of the fact that doing well in this test 
is often a requirement for entrance into conservatories of music. And on 
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the other hand, I strongly suspect that many a great composer would not 
have done at all well on this test; his ability to compose great melodies 
or moving harmonic structures would depend in no great measure on 
his ability to detect fine shadings in pitch or duration of sounds. The 
ability to create great art, and the ability to appreciate it, may not be 
highly correlated with any other ability that can be tested. That it is so 
correlated is, thus far, entirely without proof. 

So much for the first requirement. Now what of the others? ( ) They 
are all, I think, expendable. A person may be an excellent judge of 
works of art and yet have little or no knowledge of art history; he may 
have a fine flair for discriminating judgment of works of art without 
such knowledge. He may be quite incapable, also, of giving reasons for 
his judgments, that is, he may be quite incompetent at intellectual 
analysis; why should ability to judge and ability to give a reasoned 
defence of one’s judgments necessarily go together? To make such a 
requirement is to demand a double ability which is not often fulfilled. 
Moreover, he may not exhibit any willingness to reason; he may be so 
sure he is right that he does not welcome reasons for opposing judgments 
by others, or he may change his judgment on exposure to new works of 
art rather than on exposure to new reasons. Further, he may have no 
experience whatever in creating works of art himself. Some critics and 
conductors have this ability, and some do not. All these things can be 
dispensed with, and yet the person may be an excellent judge of works 
of art. What is required, surely, is that his judgments be right—and they 
may be right even if he has no knowledge of art history, no creative 
ability or competence in analysis or reasoning. I do not deny that his 
judgments are less likely to be led astray if he does possess these require- 
ments; but they are safeguards, not guarantees; his judgments may be 
of the best while any or all of these other requirements are lacking. Not 
one of them, nor all of them together, give any guarantee that the 
judgments made by people who fulfil them will be better than the judg- 
ments of those who do not, or who fulfil them less. Indeed, the require- 
ments listed are almost precisely those required for membership in the 
French Academy, upon whose judgments history has pronounced with 
considerable severity. 

What is the moral of this tale? It is, I suggest, that all attempts to 
estimate aesthetic excellence by means of the verdict of a hypothetical 
Ideal Observer have got the shoe on the wrong foot. Instead of turning 
to works of art to analyse and isolate those features which can be re- 
garded as the sources of their merit, and then characterizing ideal 
observers as those who recognize these features, they try instead to give - 
specifications for what an ideal observer would be, and then define a 
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good work of art as one that would be judged favourably by such 
observers. And it seems to me that trying to define a good aesthetic 
observer (even more, an ideal aesthetic observer) is hopeless, except 
simply as a person who appreciates good works of art and judges accord- 
ingly. The works of art are primary, and the experience that observers 
have of them is secondary. I cannot see any more future in trying to 
describe the qualifications of an Ideal Aesthetic Observer than in trying 
to describe those of an ideal physicist or an ideal bridge-builder. A good 
bridge-builder is a person who builds bridges that stand up, and a good 
theoretical physicist is one who devises theories that stand the test of 
future observation. What kind of temperament the physicist or bridge- 
builder has, whether he is in a calm frame of mind, whether he is psycho- 
logically normal, whether he goes by hunches or sticks to the evidence 
before him, whether he has a knowledge of the history of physics or 
whether he needs constant interchange of reasoning with others in his 
field—all these are of no account in judging his work as long as he is 
able to do what makes him good at his particular job. In exactly the 
same way, the good composer is one who creates good compositions, 
whether he composes at the piano or in the woods or afloat on the 
Danube, and whether he is calm or tempestuous, cautious or mercurial. 
The good artist is one who creates good works of art, and the good 
aesthetic judge is one who correctly evaluates them. And while this 
remark about the aesthetic observer seems to be (as indeed it is) singu- 
larly unhelpful, it is the only remark about him that I can suggest with 
complete confidence that it is true. 
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WHAT DOES CROCE MEAN 
BY ‘EXPRESSION’?* 


R. B. Patankar 


Many Beavers of Croce’s Aesthetic complain that his expressionist theory 
is rather baffling. That there is ground for this complaint cannot be 
denied. For although a sympathetic reader might succeed in crossing 
a few hurdles, sooner or later he has to encounter difficulties which he 
finds insurmountable. The object of the present paper is: (1) to show 
that most of these difficulties relate to Croce’s baffling use of his central 
term. ‘expression’; and (2) to suggest that his peculiar use of this ambi- 
valent term can be traced to the fact that he was probably developing 
two different theories of expression and art, without being fully con- 
scious of it. 


I 


Croce appears to have used the term ‘expression’ in at least three 
different senses, only one of which is in some measure similar to the 
common usage. The New English Dictionary groups the different mean- 
ings of the term under two heads: (1) the action of pressing or squeezing 
out; (2) representation, manifestation. The first meaning is evidently 
very rare in common speech. In art criticism only Prof. Dewey appears 
to have used it in this sense in his Art as Experience. The term is more 
commonly used to mean manifestation or externalization of something 
that is in the mind. Croce clearly departs from common usage when he 
declares that expression is always internal.1 This view appears to be 
rather odd and Croce has been often criticized for holding it. 

‘Expression’ is also commonly used to mean representation or signifi~ 
cation in general of one thing by another. The pallor on the face, for 
example, is said to express fear, and the word ‘alas’ expresses sadness. 


* I record here my deep sense of gratitude to my friend, Prof. D. Y. Deshpande, for his 
valuable help towards the preparation of this paper. 
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Croce also appears to have used the term to mean representation or 
signification. But whereas in common speech it covers natural signs, 
such as the pallor on the face, as well as human language, Croce restricts 
the honorific title ‘expression’ to language only. He dismisses natural 
signs as “expression in a naturalistic sense’. They are either involuntary 
‘physical reflexes’ or merely physical phenomena. As such they lack 
‘the very character of activity and spirituality’ which distinguish expres- 
sion in the spiritual sense. “There is nothing in common between the 
science of spiritual expression and a Semiotic, whether it be medical, 
meteorological, political, physiognomic, or chiromantic.’® 

Under language Croce groups all forms of human utterance, such as 
‘the words of the poet, . . . the notes of the musician, or the figures of 
the painter’. He rightly holds that every expression must express a 
meaning.’ However, he does not appear to have satisfactorily tackled 
the problem of how expressions acquire their meanings. He is not satis~ 
fied with the traditional theories of interjection, convention, or associa- 
tion. He holds that language is not ‘an arsenal of arms already made’; 
it is ‘a perpetual creation. . . . The ever-new impressions give rise to 
continuous changes of sound and meaning, that is, to ever-new expres- 
sions’. He appears to hold that an expression and its meaning are born 
together. But surely, this leaves the problem of how expressions acquire 
their meanings unsolved. 

Croce’s view naturally tends to overemphasize the uniqueness of 
individual expressions. He declares that ‘two truly identical words do 
not exist’. Translations on this view are impossible. One wonders 
whether this theory does not also undermine the communicative 
efficacy of language. 

Croce is alive to the fact that language contains in addition to logical 
features certain alogical elements also, elements which are called 
‘emphatic, complementary, colorative, or musical’. However, he obviously 
overstates his case when he suggests that true language is concealed in 
the latter. 

This, then, is Croce’s theory of expression as language. Some of the 
difficulties to which it gives rise have been indicated. We may now turn 
to the other senses he gives to this term. 

While discussing the nature of non-free beauty, Croce uses the term 
‘express’ to indicate a relation between an artifact and the purpose it is 
designed to serve. ‘Rustic dwellings and palaces, churches and barracks, 
swords and ploughs, are beautiful, not in so far as they are embellished 
and adorned, but in so far as they express their end.’ We need not 
discuss this meaning of ‘express’ in detail because Croce himself does 
not seem to attach much importance to it. 
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I 


We may now turn to the third sense of ‘expression’. Croce uses the 
term in this sense in the earlier chapters of Aesthetic which form the core 
of the book. It is a sense which calls for more detailed treatment. It 
raises a host of problems, but most of them are such as could be solved 
by sympathetic reading. 

In Chapter 1 of Aesthetic, Croce identifies ‘expression? with what he 
calls ‘intuition’. Although in some passages he appears to regard expres- 
sion as the criterion or an inseparable concomitant of intuition, he 
hastens to remove any possible misunderstanding about his position by 
stating in quite unmistakable terms that expression and intuition are 
identical. ‘It is impossible to distinguish intuition from expression in this 
cognitive process. The one appears with the other at the same instant, 
because they are not two, but one.’ Intuitive knowledge ‘is expressive 
knowledge. . . . To intuite is to express; and nothing else (nothing more, 
but nothing less) than to express’.* It is obvious that Croce wants us to 
look upon expression and intuition as identical in the strict sense of the 
term. 

In order to understand fully the true nature of intuition we have to 
place it in the larger perspective of the system of the various distinct 
degrees of reality as conceived by Croce. Reality, according to him, is 
Spirit. The Spirit is “conceived as consisting of four moments or degrees: 
Intuitive, Logical, Economic, and Ethical.’ A fifth moment does not 
exist. The first two together constitute the Theoretical activity of the 
Spirit, and the latter two the Practical activity. The relation between the 
Theoretical and the Practical, and between the first and the second 
moments of each, is described by Croce as one ‘of double degree’; that 
is, the second in each pair is dependent on'the first, while the first is 
independent of the second. 

‘Knowledge has two forms: it is either intuitive knowledge or logical 
knowledge; knowledge obtained through the imagination or knowledge 
obtained through the intellect; knowledge of the individual or knowledge 
of the universal; of individual things or of the relations between them; it 
is, in fact, productive either of images or of concepts.’ ‘Intuitions are: this 
river, this lake, this brook, this rain, this glass of water; the concept is: 
water, not this or that appearance and particular example of water, but 
water in general, in whatever time or place it is realized; the material 
of infinite intuitions, but of one single constant concept.” These passages 
make it amply clear that Croce does not regard intuition as a rival of 
the intellect. It is certainly not the occult faculty which some people, 
including artists, claim to possess, which enables them to attain immedi- 
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ate insight into the nature of things without being required to have 
recourse to the customary ways of the intellect. Intuition cannot take 
the place of the intellect precisely because its objects are entirely different 
from those of the intellect. It is a form of knowledge that makes indi- 
viduals its sole concern and in which concepts apparently play no part. 
Being the first degree of the Theoretical activity it is independent of 
concepts. Although he admits that ‘the greater part of the intuitions of ~ 
civilized man are impregnated with concepts’, he maintains that in~ 
tuitions without even ‘the shadow of intellectual relation’ are not only 
theoretically possible, but are also actually obtainable.® He cites ‘the 
impression of a moonlight scene by a painter’ as an instance. 

Croce’s theory of the complete independence of intuition raises some 
important issues, If it is taken as literally true,” one fails to see how Croce 
can ever defend this position in the face of weighty psychological 
evidence which proves that pure sensory experience, entirely free from 
the admixture of interpretation, is not empirically found because 
retentiveness and association are operative from the beginning of con- 
scious life.1° Every man constantly elaborates or interprets his present 
impressions in the light of his past experience. But to say that Croce 
does not allow this type of elaboration is perhaps to read him unsym- 
pathetically. For, on closer view, it should be clear that Croce actually 
does allow it. He certainly allows it in the contemplation of a work of 
art. He declares that it is a curious illusion to believe that a picture yields 
only visual impressions. Actually the visual impressions are supplemented 
with the impressions received through other avenues of senses." If this 
type of elaboration is allowed in the contemplation of a work of art, 
and if art is identical with intuition,! it is clear that it is also allowed in 
intuition. 

But this admission will hardly suffice. Glancing back at the examples 
of intuition and concept given by Croce, one may ask: “Can we appre- 
hend this glass of water as a glass of water without employing the 
concept of water in general?’ Evidently we cannot. But perhaps Croce 
does not take this impossible stand at all. It appears he does not disallow 
concepts in all their forms. Probably he disallows only what might be 
called ‘explicit’? concepts. By ‘explicit’ concept is meant ‘apprehension 
of the general or universal as such in distinction from particular cases 
or instances.” When we recognize a glass of water as a glass of water, 
some degree of awareness of water in general is, of course, implied. But 
the awareness is not in the present case freed from the representation 
that is being intuited; the awareness is, so to say, ‘implicit’ or ‘embedded’ 
in the awareness of the glass of water that we are looking at. The follow- 
ing passage in Croce’s Breviary of Aesthetics supports this interpretation: 
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‘We are not denying that the universal, like the spirit of God, is omni- 
present and breathes its life into all things. What we deny is that in 
intuition as such the universal is logically and explicitly thought." 

This would also help us to understand Croce’s statement about the 
relation between intuition and space and time. He says: “We have 
intuitions without space and without time: the colour of a sky, the 
colour of a feeling, a cry of pain and an effort of will, objectified in 
consciousness: these are intuitions which we possess, and with their 
making space and time have nothing to do.”!5 To interpret this after the 
fashion of Dr. Wildon Carr is to make Croce appear patently absurd. 
Dr. Carr says that Croce “denies that aesthetic apprehension is always or 
necessarily spatial and temporal.1® Perhaps all that Croce means is that 
in intuition we need not have an explicit awareness of space and time 
as such apart from particular extended objects and enduring processes. 

Croce admits that most intuitions of a civilized man are impregnated 
with concepts. But in these intuitions concepts are present only as 
means, duly subordinated to the intuitive activity. He says: “Those 
concepts which are found mingled and fused with the intuitions are no 
longer concepts, in so far as they are really mingled and fused, for they 
have lost all independence and autonomy. They have been concepts, but 
have now become simple elements of intuition. The philosophical 
maxims placed in the mouth of a personage of tragedy or of comedy, 
perform there the function, not of concepts, but of characteristics of 
such personage. ... The whole is that which determines the quality of 
the parts.’!7 

The pure concept of Beauty raises an interesting point. When we 
intuit a work of art, do we judge it to be beautiful? Does aesthetic 
judgment form a part of aesthetic contemplation? Croce would most 
probably answer that at the level of intuition aesthetic judgment is not 
made, since to judge is the faculty of the intellect. When we contemplate 
a work of art we become aware of its beauty without becoming explicitly © 
aware of the nature of beauty as such. 

Croce distinguishes between intuition and perception. Perception and 
individual judgment are identical. Individual judgment always implies 
that the subject of the judgment exists.18 We cannot judge of what does 
not exist. Perception is ‘the knowledge of actual reality, the apprehension 
of something as real.’ But ‘the distinction between reality and non- 
reality is extraneous, secondary, to the true nature of intuition.’ Percep- 
tion to be sure is intuition; but it is something more because it involves 
the assertion of the existence of that which is being perceived. Intuition, 
on the other hand, ‘is the undifferentiated unity of the perception of the 
real and of the simple image of the possible.’ 
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Croce’s theory must not be confused with the Coleridgean theory of 
‘willing suspension of disbelief.’ The latter involves the knowledge of 
the unreality of the object that is contemplated. The reader of Christabel 
knows that witches do not exist and he enjoys the poem because he 
exercises the willing suspension of disbelief. On Croce’s view the ques- 
tion of suspending disbelief does not arise in intuition because that 
which is to be suspended has not yet come into being. Croce does not 
say that in intuition existence is denied to an object; he only holds that 
the question of existence does not arise at the intuitive level. 

Croce’s theory must also not be confused with the theory according 
to which the aesthetic experience differs from ordinary experience by 
being conditioned by our knowledge of the unreality of the objects 
represented in art. If we see a man murdering his wife we shall be filled 
with intense moral horror. But we enjoy the scene of Desdemona’s 
murder because we know that Desdemona does not exist and that no 
one is being actually murdered. This theory has nothing in common 
with Croce’s view. While the former takes its stand on our knowledge 
of the unreality of the object represented, Croce’s contention is that 
the problem of existence is irrelevant to intuition. 

We may note in passing that Croce’s theory is beset with a grave 
difficulty. He seems to hold that intuition is well within the reach of 
all men. We are told that we are almost continuously intuiting. But 
observation will prove that Croce has overstated his case. The common 
man is ordinarily concerned with the exploration of the actual world. 
He is therefore seen continuously asserting the existence of things he 
sees, In other words, he continuously perceives things. It is very rarely 
that he adopts the intuitive attitude. And he has to make special efforts 
to attain it. It does not come naturally and automatically as Croce seems 
to suggest. 

Croce draws an important distinction between intuition on the one’ 
hand and sensation, impression, feeling, emotion, impulse, content, or 
matter on the other. These latter terms appear to have been used inter- 
changeably to mean the passive element in human knowledge. ‘Matter, 
in its abstraction, is mechanism, passivity; it is what the spirit of man 
suffers, but does not produce. Without it no human knowledge or 
activity is possible; but mere matter produces animality, whatever is 
brutal and impulsive in man, not the spiritual dominion, which is 
humanity.’ Many philosophers hold that human knowledge contains two 
heterogeneous elements, one which the mind passively receives and the 
other which it spontaneously contributes. Kant, for example, held that 
Space is one of the two forms of intuition, and that it is contributed by 
the mind. It is one of the pre-conditions of perception. Whatever a man 
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sees he sees only as determined by spatial characteristics. But the mind 
does not determine a priori what particular spatial characteristics a thing 
should have. For that it has to depend upon what it has received pas- 
sively. The received element accounts for the difference between indi- 
vidual objects. Croce holds that intuition represents the spontaneity of 
the mind, and sensation or impression the passivity of the mind. The 
function of intuition is ‘not spatializing nor temporalizing, but charac- 
terizing’. It reveals ‘character, individual physiognomy’ of things. It is a 
‘category or function which gives us knowledge of things in their 
. concreteness and individuality’.™ 
The spontaneity of the mind requires as a precondition of experience 
at the intuitive level that whatever appears in intuition must be indivi- 
dual. But it does not determine a priori what individual physiognomy 
it should have. For that it has to depend upon the element that is pas- 
sively received by the mind, that is, on matter. Matter accounts for 
individual differences in things, whereas form is constant. We cannot 
apprehend matter apart from form, for that which does not submit to 
the preconditions of intuition cannot be intuited. Whatever accepts 
these preconditions is ‘taken possession of’ and ‘assimilated’ by the mind. 
Impressions are ‘formed’ and ‘elaborated’ in this process. “This form, this 
taking possession, is expression’ or, what is the same thing, intuition. 
Intuition is an activity. This ‘ activity is a fusion of the i impressions in 
an organic whole... . Expression is a synthesis of the various, or 
multiple in the one.’ Form. is unity and matter is multiplicity. “To 
synthesize’ means to endow matter with form. Croce calls this type of 
synthesis ‘a priori aesthetic synthesis’.?# It must not be confused with any 
type of empirical synthesis such as association. 
en impressions are synthesized or expressed, images are born. The 
word ‘image’ is not to be taken in the restricted sense usually given to 
it by psychologists. Croce’s ‘image’ covers both ‘impression’ or ‘sensa- 
tion’ and ‘image’ proper of psychologists; for ‘intuition is the un- 
differentiated unity of the perception of the real and of the simple image 
of the possible’.#* Images, in this wider sense of the term, are the product 
of the expressive or intuitive activity. With a view to emphasizing this 
Croce sometimes calls intuitive or expressive knowledge ‘knowledge 
obtained through the imagination’. Dr. Wildon Carr has rightly pointed 
out that here ‘imagination’ means ‘the activity which produces or 
invents or creates images, images which are particular and individual. It 
is not imagination in the secondary meaning in which it is the faculty 
of reproducing and recombining fanciful images out of elements of past 
experience’ .*4 
The whole discussion of the epistemological meaning of the term 
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‘expression’ is admirably summed up in the following words of Croce: 


Intuitive knowledge is expressive knowledge. Independent and autonomous in 
respect to intellectual function; indifferent to later empirical discriminations, to 
reality and to unreality, to formations and apperceptions of space and time, which 
are also later: intuition or representation is distnguished as form from what is felt 
and suffered, from the flux or wave of sensation, or from psychic matter; and this 
form, this taking possession, is expression. To intuite 1s to express; and nothing else 
(nothing more, but nothing less) than to express. 33 


Failure to realize that in the present context terms like ‘expression’, 
‘impression’, ‘feeling’, ‘emotion’, are purely technical terms of epistemo- 
logy appears to have misled many readers of Croce. To some extent 
Croce himself is responsible for this. Sometimes he writes as if he were 
not discussing epistemology but psychology. It is obvious that impres- 
sion as a constituent of knowledge is not an empirical entity that can be 
observed in introspection. But Croce’s language sometimes gives one 
the opposite impression. Consider, for example, his words: ‘How often 
we strive to understand clearly what is passing within us! We do catch 
a glimpse of something, but this does not appear to the mind as objecti- 
fied and formed.’** This might lead one to suppose that the difference 
between unexpressed and expressed impressions is analogous to the 
difference between unattended and attended sensations of which psycho- 
logists speak. One wonders whether Collingwood, who appears to 
have followed Croce rather closely in his Principles of Art, has not been 
misled by this false analogy. 

Readers would be justified if they complained that Croce’s use of 
‘expression’ in the epistemological sense is very unusual. But clearly 
Croce is not following here the common usage. It seems probable that 
he borrowed the term from medieval thinkers. They used ‘the term 
“express” to refer to the operation by which the mind evolves its con- 
cepts and images, which are called species expressae (in contrast to the 
species impressae presented by sense).’*8 The passive element in knowledge 
is denoted by ‘impression’, and the spontaneous element by ‘expression’. 
Croce appears to have slightly modified the medieval meaning of 
‘expression’ by restricting the term to the spontaneous aspect of know- 
ledge at the sensible level only. 


Il 


It should be clear from the foregoing discussion that in his Aesthetic 
Croce has used the terms ‘expression’ and ‘express’ in three different 
senses. Sometimes he uses the word to designate language in all its forms. 
For the sake of convenience let us call this sense of ‘expression’ E,. In 
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the major part of the book he uses the term to mean intuition. We shall 
call this use of the term E,. The third sense, as we saw, is not impor- 
tant for the present enquiry. In the remaining part of the paper we shall 
try to tackle the following two problems: (1) What is the relation be- 
tween E, and E? (2) When Croce identifies art with expression, does 
he mean E or K? 

(1) Croce states in quite plain terms that E, and E, are identical. This 
should be clear even from the title of his book: Aesthetic as Science of 
Expression and General Linguistic. In Chapter XVIII he undertakes 
to ‘state and make clear the thesis that the science of art and that of 
language, Aesthetic and Linguistic, conceived as true sciences, are 
not two distinct things, but one thing only’. 

He puts forward two arguments in support of his contention. The 
first is as follows: 

Were Linguistic really a different science from Aesthetic it would not have for its 
object expression, which is the essentially aesthetic fact; that is to say, we must deny 
that language is expression. But an emission of sounds which expresses nothing is 
not language. Language is sound articulated, circumscribed and organized for the 
purposes of expression. . . .39 


This argument appears to be based on a confusion between E, and Ey. 
It can be said that Linguistic has E, as its object and that Aesthetic 
studies E,. Consider, for example, the following words in the above 
passage: ‘But an emission of sounds which expresses nothing is not 
language.’ These words clearly indicate that language is language in so 
far as it expresses some meaning. But this has no bearing on the problem 
of intuition. And the burden of the earlier part of Aesthetic is that 
aesthetic is the science of expression in the sense of intuition. That 
means though Aesthetic and Linguistic have expression as their object, 
they are not identical since ‘expression’ means two different things in 
the two different fields of inquiry. j 

Croce’s second argument is that the two sciences are identical because 
they try to solve the same problems. Closer examination of E, and E 
would prove that the two sciences cannot be identical because they have 
to study two entirely different problems. E, is a relation between langu- 
age and meaning, whereas F; is the relation between matter and form, 
when these latter terms are understood in the epistemological sense. 
Matter or impression cannot be the same as meaning. The expression of 
an impression is not the same thing as the expression of a meaning. The 
relation involved in the former is therefore entirely different from that 
involved in the latter. Further, the problem of communicative efficacy 
is relevant to E,, whatever Croce might have to say to the contrary, 
whereas such a problem need not arise with regard to Ep. 
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Defenders of Croce might say that E, and E, are identical because E, 
is always accompanied by E,, that the former cannot be complete in 
the absence of the latter, that they are but two aspects of the same 
process. Even if this is granted, the identity between E, and E, is not 
proved. That two things are always found together or even that they 
are aspects of the same thing does not prove that they are identical. 

Another objection to the alleged identity between E, and E, is implied 
in Croce’s own analysis of the contemplation of a picture. He says that 
we do not obtain only visual impressions from a painting. The ‘bloom 
on a cheek, the warmth of a youthful body, the sweetness and freshness 
of a fruit...’ are also obtainable from it. When we see the painting of 
a fruit, what we actually see is a coloured expanse; sweetness is not seen, 
it is added to the visual image from our previous experience of the fruit. 
We add sweetness and not sourness because our previous experience has 
taught us to associate sweetness with a coloured expanse of a certain 
shape. It cannot be denied that the image of a particular coloured ex- 
panse has called up the image of sweetness. The second image depends 
upon the first. The first suggests the second as nimbus clouds suggest 
rain. In other words, the first acts as the sign of the second. But signs, 
which seem to be allowed in E,, are expressly disallowed in E}. This is 
impossible if E, and Eş are identical. 

(2) We may pass on to the second question. If E, and E; are not 
identical, what is meant by the statement that art is expression? Does 
Croce equate art with E, or E}? Croce appears to equate it with both. 
Sometimes he identifies art with intuition, and on other occasions he 
equates it with linguistic wholes of varying complexity. On page 12 of 
Aesthetic, he says: “We have frankly identified intuitive or expressive 
knowledge with the aesthetic fact, taking works of art as examples of 
intuitive knowledge and attributing to them the characteristics of in- 
tuition, and vice versa.’ But on the next page he says: ‘If an epigram be 
art, why not a simple word? If a story, why not the news-jottings of 
the journalist?’ It is obvious that here Croce has language in mind. 
Which of the two formulations of the expressionist doctrine is to be 
regarded as Croce’s contribution to aesthetics? 

His Aesthetic does not help us to settle this question satisfactorily. 
Reference to his other writings increases the confusion instead of 
removing it. We are indeed told that he attaches more importance to 
some of these other writings than to Aesthetic because they represent his 
maturer thought. Croce especially recommends his article on aesthetic 
in Encyclopaedia Britannica and A Breviary of Aesthetics.°° But if one were 
to read these writings in the hope of obtaining a better insight into 
Croce’s aesthetics, one would be sadly disappointed. Not only does the 
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earlier ‘confusion persist, but new confusion in reference to other terms 
is added. 

Consider, for example, some of the passages in the article in Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica. At one place he says: ‘.. . “mental” or “aesthetic” 
expression . . . alone really expresses, that is, gives to feeling a theoretical 
form and converts it into words, song and outward shape.’ To say that 
expression gives theoretical form to feeling is to use ‘expression’ as 
Es. But consider the following passage from the same article: 

Intuition is only intuition in so far as it is, in that very act, expression. An image 
that does not express, that is not speech, song, drawing, painting, sculpture or archi- 
tecture—speech at least murmured to oneself, song at least echoing within one’s 
own breast, line and colour seen in imagination and colouring with its own tint 
the whole soul and organism—is an image that does not exist. . . . This profound 
philosophical doctrine, the identity of intuition and expression is, moreover, a principle 
of ordinary common sense, which laughs at people who claim to have thoughts 
they cannot express or to have imagined a great picture which they cannot paint. 


It is clear that in this passage Croce has equated ‘expression’ with E. 
This is particularly clear in the use of the words ‘at least’ in ‘speech at 
least murmured to oneself, song at least echoing within one’s own 
breast’. These words have an unmistakable suggestion of externalization, 
which seems to have little connection with E,. 

Croce seems to have carried over the confusion between E and E, 
into his Logic also. According to him concreteness is one of the essential 
characteristics of the pure concept.*! “The concept, to which we have, 
risen from intuition, does not live in empty space. . . . The air it breathes 
is the intuition itself, from which it detaches itself, but in whose ambient 

-it continues. . . .’ This appears to be Croce’s version of the idealist 
doctrine of Concrete Universal. He also mentions ‘expressivity’ as one 
of the distinguishing marks of the pure concept. He holds that there is 
no concept that is not ‘expressed’ in some form of language. “To think 
is also to speak; he who does not express, or does. not know how to 
express his concept, does not possess it’; ‘there is never even a concept 
which is simply thought and not also translated into words’. These 
quotations indicate that the pure concept is both concrete and expres- 
sible in language. That he regards these two characteristics as identical 
is seen in the following words: “The concept does not exist, and cannot 
exist, save in the expressive and intuitive forms, or in what is called 
language.’ 

So far we have been considering the persistence of the confusion 
between E, and Eg in the other writings. It remains to be shown how new 
confusion with regard to other terms has crept into them. One such term 
is ‘feeling’, Consider the following statement in A Breviary of Aesthetics: 
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“Art is vision or intuition. The artist produces an image or a dream.’ 
Croce hastens to add that the artist is not an idle dreamer. While the 
artist's images form an organic whole, those of an idle dreamer lack 
coherence of any sort. “What gives unity and coherence to intuition is 
feeling. Intuitions are truly such because they tepresent feeling, and only 
thus can they arise.’ He further says: 


It is not a thought but a feeling that gives to art the airy lightness of its symbolism. 
Art is an ideal within the four corners of an image. Here the aspiration and the 
imagery exist in and for each other. . . . Art is always lyrical just because it is the 
epic and drama of the feelings. What we cadmitel in genuine works of art 1s the perfect 
imaginative form in which a state of mind clothes itself; that is what we call the life, 
the unity, the fulness, the consistency of a work of art. What offends us ın false 
or faulty work is the unresolved discord of different moods, their mere superimposi- 
tion or confusion or their alternation, which gets but a superficial unity forced upon 
it by the author, who for this purpose makes use of some abstract idea or plan or of 


some unaesthetic passion. 


It is obvious that Croce is here trying to grapple with a difficult problem 
of art criticism. It is equally clear that he is using here the traditional 
language of art critics. ‘Feeling’ in the present context is a psychological 
and not an epistemological term. The theory that feeling gives unity 
to intuition should be repugnant to Croce, the epistemologist, because 
in epistemology ‘feeling’ stands for unformed matter and multiplicity 
on which unity is conferred by the spontaneity of the mind. But if 
intuition is taken to mean a cluster of images, it is not difficult to see 
how feeling (in the psychological sense of the term) constitutes the 
principle of its unity (in the psychological sense). What Croce says is 
not different from Mill’s contention in his Thoughts on Poetry and its 
Varieties that the different parts of a genuine poem are fused into a unity 
by emotions. Croce’s use of ‘feeling’ in the present context is similar to 
Wordsworth’s use of this term in his famous definition of poetry. This 
would prove the contention that Croce’s writings other than Aesthetic 
not only fail to clear up the confusion present in that book, but also 
actually add new confusions. 


IV 


A careful study of these confusions suggests an idea which I venture 
to put forward. I suggest that Croce was simultaneously developing 
two different theories of art, one that art is E, and the other that art is 
E. These two entirely different assertions lead to two different sets of 
propositions about art. These two sets of propositions are not connected 
with each other. The proposition that art is internal follows from the 
equation of art with Ez; but the same statement appears strange, if not 
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absurd, on the view that art is E,. Similarly the statement that art is 
intuitive knowledge is true if art is equated with E,; but it has no validity 
if art is equated with E}. On the other hand the statement: “What gives 
unity and coherence to intuition is feeling’ is connected with the proposi- 
tion that art is E}; but it has nothing to do with-the proposition that art 
is Ey. 

The foregoing discussion seems to lead to only one conclusion. Croce 
equates art sometimes with E, and sometimes with Es. The confusion is 
not merely verbal. The term ‘expression’ hides behind it two different 
theories of art. The theory that art is E, is important to Croce the 
philosopher, whose main concern in aesthetics is to press the claims of 
the ‘senses’ to spirituality.** The other theory that art is E is important 
to Croce the practising art critic grappling with a difficult problem in 
art-criticism. Croce’s use of the term ‘expression’ on any particular 
occasion is determined by the particular theory that is dominating his 
mind that moment. Sometimes the two theories follow each other in 
such quick succession in his mind that they overlap each other within 
the compass of a single sentence. Such overlapping is very confusing to 
the reader. This probably is the reason why readers of Croce find his 
writings unintelligible and baffling. 
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Dr. PATANKAR’S position, as I understand it, is that, having once accepted. 
Croce’s Aesthetic, he is now tempted to abandon it because of an am- 
biguity of the word ‘expression’. I myself never found the word quite 
satisfactory, but evidently neither did Croce—probably because, aes- 
thetics not being popular, there is no one word in the vulgar tongue for 
the process being described. It is also possible that the corresponding 
words in English and Italian have slightly different suggestions. I have 
sometimes wondered whether Café Espresso signifies a rapid service or a 
refinement of grindery. 

I propose, therefore, at the risk of being dull, to give quotations both 
where the word ‘expression’ is used in the context of aesthetic experience 
by competent philosophers and where the act is done by artists. There is, 
of course, a middle class of would-be philosophers, to which I may 
belong, and to which Wordsworth belonged when, with real poetic 
insight, he chose the phrase (preferable to Croce’s) ‘Emotion recollected 
(or contemplated) in tranquillity’. (Preface to Lyrical Ballads.) The meaning 
here is clear. We have to remember that Croce is, properly, I think, 
describing not the published objective ‘work of art’ but the private 
aesthetic experience which may or may not result in one. 

My Italian dictionary gives for espressivo ‘expressive, significant, full 
of meaning’. My two-volume Oxford Dictionary gives, among other 
alternatives for expressive, ‘to be an image of, to resemble, to represent 
symbolically’. Johnson’ s Dictionary, in the 1799 edition, defines “expres~ 
sion’ as the act or power of representing anything. I am pleased to think 
the Greeks had a word for it, and that Plato called each different ‘mode’ 
of music, and indeed of all the arts, a pipnois of some emotion such as 
courage, self-control, appetite. I should like to be convinced that, after 
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the innumerable versions of Aristotle’s xd@apois r&v traPnudrwv (By- 
water gives about sixty), one more might be accepted—that the aesthetic 
experience is consciousness of the nature of a passion but does not move 
to action. The aesthetic experience is the anaesthetic of passion. In 
Problems, XTX, 38, he says that rhythms and melodies resemble disposi- 
tions. 

In the-meaning we are here concerned with ‘expression’ is to be dis- 
tinguished from ‘sign’ (e.g. a quickened pulse), ‘symbol’ (a swastika), 
‘infection’ (pornography and sermons) and ‘communication’. In Croce’s 
Breviario, his final version, he gives alternative names for aesthetic 
experience—intuition, vision, contemplation, fancy, imagination, pat- 
terns, representations—which together give us a pretty comprehensible 
idea of his meaning. 

After Plato, Longinus, On the Sublime, writes: “The grand style is the 
echo of a great soul’—a relation which Coleridge reverses: ‘Poetry 
elevates the mind by making its feelings the object of its reflection’ 
(Poetry or Art). And: ‘In looking at an object of Nature . . . I seem to 
be seeking a symbolic language for something within me’ (Anima Poetae). 
There is also Pope’s 


True wit is Nature to advantage dress’d, 

What oft was thought but ne'er so well express’d; 
Something, whose truth, convine’d at sight we find, 
That gives us back the image of our mind. 


I wish he had said ‘felt’ instead of ‘thought’. Again, in D’Avenant’s 
Preface to Gondibert, he says: “Wise poets think it more worthy to seek 
out the truth of the Passions,’ and Reynolds in Discourse VI (1774), 
writing as a painter, speaks of ‘the expression of the passions’. 

Returning to the merely critical theorists, we find Dennis in his The 
Advancement and Reformation of Modern Poetry (1701), writing: “Poetry 
is the imitation of nature by a pathetic and numerous speech, . . . ’tis 
the expression of this passion which gives so much pleasure.’ 

Schopenhauer, in The World as Will and Idea, almost precisely antici- 
pated Croce. He writes: “When we say that a thing is beautiful we there- 
by assert that it is an object of our aesthetic contemplation, . . . we are 
the pure will-less knowing subjects’ (§ 34). I think, in aesthetics, Schopen- 
hauer is Croce’s prime forerunner, though I can accept neither of their 
metaphysics. 

Kant and Hegel have aesthetic theories different from each other’s and 
also from Croce’s, which I find more convincing than either. Kant 
holds, without further explanation, that physical objects are beautiful 
when they have a ‘pattern’ which makes our perception of them easier, 
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and he does not explain how hard it is to avoid seeing ugly ones (Critique 
of Judgment § 14). He quite inconsistently admits that ‘a mere colour... 
or mere tone... like that of a violin, is by most people called beautiful’. 
Hegel allows that ‘an artist overcome by grief can mitigate the intensity 
of his private feelings by the expression (Darstellung) of them, even in 
tears but far better in words, tones and shapes.’ Emerson, in Infinite 
Beauty, wrote: ‘Every appearance in nature corresponds to some states 
of the mind.’ Ruskin, in Modern Painters (XIV, § 5), speaks of ‘the 
corporeal expression of human character’ and says that Kingsley’s lines: 


They rowed her in across the rolling foam, 
The cruel, crawling foam, 


are a fine ‘pathetic fallacy’ for human sorrows. Pater, in Style, wrote: 
‘All beauty is . . . what we call expression, the finer accommodation of 
speech to that vision within. ... All art is the representation of ...a 
specific personality in its preferences, its volitions and power.’ R. L. 
Nettleship, in Lectures on Logic, has: ‘Musical . . . sound would generally 
be called the expression of the feelings. . . . It would be truer to say that 
the expression is the completed feeling, for the feeling is not fully felt 
till it is expressed.’ Bosanquet, in his History of Aesthetics, says: ‘Among 
the moderns more emphasis is laid on the idea of significance,’ and in 
Three Lectures on Aesthetics: “The aesthetic attitude is that in which we 
have a feeling so embodied in an object that it will stand still to be 
looked at, . . . feeling expressed for expression’s sake.’ Santayana, in 
The Sense of Beauty, wrote: “The expression of physical pleasure, of 
passion, even of pain, may constitute beauty.” Andrew Bradley, in 
Poetry for Poetry’s Sake, is much concerned with the aesthetic union of 
feelings and expressions, with the “emotional expression of (musical) 
sound’ and of ‘significant paint’. 

All the above were, I believe, published before Croce’s Estetica. It 
remains to note a few later theorists. Clive Bell, in Art (1913), says: 
‘It seems to me possible, though by no means certain, that created form 
moves us so profoundly because it expresses the emotion of its creator.’ 
And: ‘No one ever doubted that a Sung pot or Romanesque church was 
an expression of emotion.’ Leon, in Suggestions from Metaphysics, simply ` 
states that: “Art expresses, objectifies, externalises or embodies our feel- 
ings or emotions or states of mind.’ Prall, in Aesthetic Judgment: ‘Active 
aesthetic experience in its genuine and simple actuality is first of all 
expressive.’ Hulme, in his Speculations, held that confident, energetic 
periods like those of Athens and the Renaissance find beauty in ‘the 
similar goings on of the universe’, but the less optimistic medieval and 
modern times find it in geometrical patterns. In the highest beauty 
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passion and tranquillity are united. I understand the main thesis of the 
1960 Reith Lectures by Edgar Wind to be that the cause of bad or poor 
works of art is either lack of emotion or lack of tranquil contemplation, 
so that they result either in mere pattern, as Kant suggested, or in mere 
excitement as in melodrama. It would be easy to multiply quotations 
to the same effect, but after a monotonous and indeed monstrous cata- 
logue it is refreshing to read Bacon’s advice in The Proficience and 
Advancement of Learning: ‘For the expression of affections, passions, 
corruptions and customs we are beholding to Poets more than to the 
philosophers’ works.’ 

What then has next to be done, after recording what has been said 
by critics, is to report what has been done by artists. I propose to cite 
some great works of art and ask if they palpably express or contemplate 
emotion. As opinions about great works differ, and as I do not believe 
(pace G. E. Moore) that beauty is an objective quality of things but an 
aesthetic experience conditioned by temperament and history, I shall 
seek sympathy by briefly describing my own development. The first 
two experiences which I remember as purely and vividly aesthetic were 
a patch of gold crocuses on a spring morning, which seemed part of the 
pleasure of bowling my hoop, and the sight (not warmth) of a bright 
fire, which was later récalled by Millais’s picture of young girls burning 
Autumn Leaves. In literature, until I could read the choice was my 
mother’s, but I simply enjoyed the verse of Scott and of Macaulay, 
whose Epitaph of a Jacobite I still rate highly. The first tragic experience 
of my own choice was Hans Andersen’s Twelve Swans. It was nearly 
fifteen years later that I tried to hide the disgrace of unaccountably crying 
at the first sight of the interior of Chartres Cathedral. 

Longinus chooses, as the height of his sublimity or grand style, the 
saying of the ‘Jewish lawgiver’ who ‘expressed God’s omnipotence’ by 
‘Let there be Light and there was Light’. I find a higher example in the 
New Testament expression of the crucifixion: reréAeoraz (it is finished), 
which expresses the same emotion as the xexaprépytat 7’ dua of Hippolytus 
in a lower context. In antiquity I have been most moved by the passage 
in the Iliad (XXIV, 503-6) where the weeping Priam begs Achilles to 
restore the body of his son: 

adn’ aldeio Beovs, ’Aywred, atrdv, T eAénoov 

pvnodpevos aod marpós' èy% 8 edcewdrepds nep, 

erAnv 8, of ov mo tis émtxOdvios Bporòs años, 

dvdpds traSoddvoto morl oTdua xeip’ òpéyeoða. 
And then Achilles weeps for his own father’s destiny, and they weep 
together, and he returns the body. There is also the passage in Odyssey 
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XVII, where the neglected hound recognizes his master after twenty 
years, wags his tail and dies; and Odysseus weeps. But I am not moved 
exactly as Priam or Achilles was. As Dr. Johnson said, a human being 
who feels for the agony or sorrow of another is still tranquil compared 
with that other. It could be argued that the Odes of Sappho are indeed 
full of emotion yet lack tranquillity. But it is not known that they were 
actually composed when seated by a beloved. A good deal of fine Latin 
poetry may seem lacking in the opposite direction, but self-control is 
the Roman virtue and there is the ‘Quis desiderio sit pudor aut modus 
Tam cari capitis?” of Horace. 
To take one instance from Shakespeare, the line in Sonnet VII: 


Bare ruin’d choirs where late the sweet birds sang 


clearly expresses the experience he goes on to describe, and I recognize 
it in myself; it ‘unlocks the heart’. Milton’s ‘three-word jewel’, ‘Silence 
was pleased,’ plainly expresses his feelings when the nightingale sang, 
and ours when, say, the electric drill ceases. Donne (An Anatomy of the 
World, 244) says: 

Her pure and eloquent blood 

Spoke in her cheeks, and so distinctly wrought 

That one might almost say ber body thought. 


And Marvell (Thoughts in a Garden): _ 


The mind, that ocean where each kind 
Does straight its own resemblance find, 


Annihilating all that’s made 

To a green thought in a green shade 
which surely expresses the ‘fair quiet’ he had found. Wordsworth’s 
Rainbow, Daffodils, the Lucy poems and the sonnet beginning Surprised 
by Joy fulfil his own definition of poetry, and so does Coleridge’s 
Dejection. Byron, in Childe Harold, UI, 97, might be supporting Croce: 


Could I embody and unbosom now 

That which is most within me—could I wreak 

My thoughts upon expression, and thus throw 
Sound, heart, mind, passions, feelings strong or weak, 
All that I would have sought and all I seek, 

Bear, know, feel, and yet breathe—into one word, 
And that one word were Lightning, I would speak. 


It would need long quotations from Shelley’s Ode to the West Wind, 
Hymn of Pan, and Prometheus, as also from Keats’s Autumn, Melancholy, 
Grecian Urn and Nightingale, to show how they fulfil Croce’s demands. 
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Blake’s Songs of Innocence are strong in the same sense, and so are some 
of Burns’s lyrics, as a Scot has just taught me by the native jest that a 
Scot cannot use the word ‘love’ without blushing unless he is quoting 
Burns. Tennyson’s Tears Idle Tears, worthily praised by Dame Edith 
Sitwell, is exemplary. Browning’s efforts are often strong prose asser- 
tions but not poetic instances. Notable poetic examples from Arnold are 
Sohrab and Rustum, especially the similies, and To Margaret, beginning: 
“Yes, in the sea of life enisled.’ From Swinburne we have the mother’s 
cry for her grown-up son in Atalanta, The Garden of Proserpine and the 
Seamew: 

When I had wings my brother 

Such wings were mine as thine 

When loud with life that quakes, 

The wave’s wing spreads and flutters, 

The wave’s heart swells and breaks. 


Among my contemporaries I have been most moved by Bridges’s On 
a Dead Child, ‘Perfect little body’, and by some of The Shropshire Lad. 

About music, perhaps the most favourable art for my purpose, I shall 
say nothing, for I have little ear. 

In sculpture Michelangelo’s Medici Tombs are, in the plastic arts, the 
work on which I gazed longest, say twenty minutes, without the 
slightest abatement of emotion; they seemed to express the whole 
human tragedy. The seated male nude on the Parthenon pediment, some- 
times called Theseus, expresses all of athletic ease and vigour. 

In painting I am bold to say that perhaps I have been most moved by 
Botticelli’s Primavera, Chardin’s Still Life (a table with bread and wine 
in the National Gallery), Vermeer’s Scullery Maid, Turner’s Chichester 
Canal in the Tate Gallery, some landscapes of Constable, who is reported 
to have said, “Every landscape is a mood.’ I ought to add some of Rem- 
brandt’s portraits and perhaps his Mill. Of course countless natural 
scenes have had a like effect. 

I am not a Crocean fundamentalist. I do not accept his Idealism, and 
in my Theory of Beauty I tried to show that it is inconsistent with his own 
or any other account of communication. But it would naturally be a 
satisfaction if I should have persuaded Dr. Patanker to recant his apostasy 
from the Breviario. I have at least shown that, if he did so, he would 
have good companions. I might ask him to read my chapters on Ex- 
pressionism in my What is Beauty? (Oxford University Press) and in my 
Introduction to Aesthetics (Hutchinson’s University Library), which I 
could not find space for here. I can claim to have proved two points: 
(1) Croce’s theory is not peculiar but the completion of an age-long 
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‘development; and (2) if ‘ expression’ has ambiguity, so indeed has the 
word ‘beautiful’, applied by epicures to a soup as well as to an epic and 
by athletes to a big put of the weight as well as to the Discobolus, That 
does not prevent our knowing what the word means in different con- 
texts. More accurately, we know our own meaning and have a fair guess 
at other people’s, for in fact it is men and not words that mean, 
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READING OF FICTION* 


D. W. Harding 


One oF the unsatisfactory features of psychology at the present time 
is the contrast between an attempt at very exact definition of concepts 
and terms in some directions and a toleration of extreme vagueness and 
woolliness in others. The effort after precision is seen mostly in the 
planning and interpreting of experiments that lead farther and farther 
back into the recesses of methodology and abstract theory; the very 
high toleration of ambiguity occurs in discussing problems of complex 
behaviour in civilized societies. If we want to say how a rat learns a 
maze, we know by now that we shall have to come to grips with 
exactly defined terms and a meticulously scrutinized conceptual frame- 
work. If we are invited to consider the psychological processes that 
occur in reading a novel, we probably expect some rather vague waffle 
compounded of psycho-analysis, sociology and literary criticism. If I 
provide that, I shall have failed in my aim. Although real precision may 
at present be far out of reach, an effort in that direction is incumbent on 
anyone who believes that psychology as a science can have something 
` useful to say about fiction. 

An initial question is whether we should try to discuss fiction within 
a framework of general aesthetics. I agree with those who maintain 
that the numerous and extremely dissimilar activities conventionally 
grouped together as the arts don’t form a separate psychological cate- 
gory. Very few literal statements that apply to a novel, a landscape 
painting, a porcelain dish and a piece of music will be at all illuminating 
about any one of those things. A novel is so distantly related to many 
other sorts of art, and so closely related to activities that are not included 
among the arts, that an approach through aesthetic generalizations 


* Read as a Paper to the British Society of Aesthetics on roth October, 1961. (Ed.). 
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would be restricting and misleading. It may seem, perhaps, that the 
form of a novel and the style of a novelist can be discussed in terms 
equally applicable to other arts, but I suspect that it can be done only 
by substituting metaphor and analogy for literal statement. 

Much more important aspects of fiction are illuminated if the reader 
of a novel is compared with the man who hears about other people and 
their doings in the course of ordinary gossip. And to give an account of 
gossip we have to go a step or two farther back and consider the position 
of the person who looks on at actual events. As a framework, then, 
within which to discuss fiction, I want to offer some statement of the 
psychological position of the onlooker (of which I attempted a fuller 
discussion in “The Role of the Onlooker’, Scrutiny, VI, 3, December, 
1937), and then to view the reading of a novel as a process of looking 
on at a representation of imagined events or, rather, of listening to a 
description of them. This involves examining carefully—and I believe 
discarding—psychological assumptions about some of the processes, 
such as identification and vicarious satisfaction, that have been supposed 
to occur-in the reader. 


Part of everyone’s time is spent in looking on at events, not primarily 
in-order-to understand them (though that may come in) and not in 
preparation for doing something about them, but in a non~participant 
relation which yet includes an active evaluative attitude. We can say two 
things of the onlooker: first, that he attends, whether his attention 
amounts to a passing glance or fascinated absorption; and second, that 
he evaluates, whether his attitude is one of faint liking or disliking, 
hardly above indifference, or strong, perhaps intensely emotional, and 
perhaps differentiated into pity, horror, contempt, respect, amusement, 
or any other of the shades and kinds of evaluation, most of them un- 
labelled even in our richly differentiated language. Attentiveness on any 
particular occasion implies the existence of an interest, if we take that 
to mean an enduring disposition to respond, in whatever way, to some 
class of objects or events. The response almost instantaneously becomes 
(or is from the start) evaluative, welcoming or aversive. And in a com- 
plex, experienced organism, an evaluative attitude is usually one expres- 
sion of a sentiment, if we take that to mean an enduring disposition to 
evaluate some object or class of objects in a particular way; an event or 
situation is then assessed in the light of its cognized significance for the 
object of a sentiment. 

.. To take an example, for most of us a human being is interesting, and 
conflict is interesting, and a struggle between two groups of people is 
extremely likely to command our attention. When we observe one 
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of the groups to be policemen a system of sentiments will be activated; 
according to the way we identify the other group, as men or women, 
drunk or sober, strike pickets, rowdy students, smash-and-grab thieves, 
political demonstrators, or what not, so other sentiments will be acti- 
vated; the apparent brutality or good humour of the contestants will 
stir yet others; and whether we want to boo or cheer or shrug when the 
Black Maria eventually drives off will be the outcome of a complex 
interaction among many mutually entangled systems of sentiment. 

The idea—still occasionally held—that the spectator’s link with the 
scene consists mainly in his recognition that similar things might have 
happened to him— There, but for the grace of God, go P—depends on 
far too limited a view of the human mind. Admittedly the man watching 
a shipwreck from the safety of the shore may realize thankfully that he 
might have been in it and isn’t, or more subtly that it symbolizes some- 
thing that might happen to him; but to suppose that this is his chief 
link with the scene would be a crude piece of unpsychological rational- 
ism. By far the likeliest response, and one that almost certainly accom- 
panies any others, is simple horror and distress that this thing is happen- 
ing to living people, whom he values as fellow-beings and whose - 
sufferings he can imagine. We have a vivid description by William 
Hickey of what he felt when he was actually in the traditional role of 
watching a shipwreck from the shore: 


At half-past five nine ships that had parted from their anchors drove on shore be- 
tween Deal and Sandwich, a distance of only eight mules; others, having drifted foul 
of each other, were obliged to cut away rigging and masts to prevent the dire 
alternative of going to the bottom together; two were seen actually to founder. A 
more horrid spectacle I never beheld, yet so interested did I feel on account of the 
unhappy people on board the different vessels that neither wet nor cold nor want 
of rest could induce me to quit the beach whilst a ray of light remained. . . . 

At eight o'clock I followed the advice of the hostess by drinking some excellent 
hot punch, and going directly afterwards to bed, where, although anxiety for the 
sufferings of the many poor drowning wretches kept me awake some time, fatigue 
at last got the better, and I fell into a profound and deep sleep, which continued 
uninterrupted for full twelve hours. 


It was only by chance that Hickey himself was not in one of the ships, 
and yet it seems clear that any relief he felt on his own account was a 
small part of his total state of mind compared with his concern for the 
victims. 

Although the disclosure or reminder of environmental possibilities in 
a merely cognitive mode is a minor matter, it remains true that the 
experience of looking on at events does extend and modify, besides 
reflecting, the spectator’s systems of interest and sentiment. A girl who 
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watches a mother caring for an infant is not just reminded of one of the 
possibilities of her own life; she may also be extending her insight into 
the sort of satisfaction that a mother gets, perhaps correcting sentimental 
preconceptions or seeing compensations where she would have antici- 
pated only trouble. In the same way we may learn as onlookers from 
the panic or the calmness of people faced with a threatening situation, 
or from the courage or the blind hope with which they meet serious 
illness, or from the sort of pleasure they show on achieving a success. 
In ways of this kind the events at which we are ‘mere onlookers’ come 
to have, cumulatively, a deep and extensive influence on our systems of 
value. They may in certain ways be even more formative than events 
in which we take part. Detached:and distanced evaluation is sometimes 
sharper for avoiding the blurrings and bufferings that participant action 
brings, and the spectator often sees the event in a broader context than 
the participant can tolerate. To obliterate the effects on a man of the 
occasions on which he was only an onlooker would be profoundly to 
change his outlook and values. 


Besides looking on at events in progress we can be spectators in 
memory or imagination of things past and things anticipated; further, 
we can release our imaginings from practical limitations and consider 
what might have been and what might be if the restrictions of reality 
were suspended. Even in looking on at actual happenings the spectator 
often grossly distorts what occurs, misleading himself by a variety of 
unconscious mechanisms; in memory and anticipation the unwitting 
distortion of fact and probability is even greater; and in fantasy even the 
intention to control thought by the measure of possibility is largely 
relinquished. In all the forms of fantasy, whether dreams, day-dreams, 
private musings or make-believe play, we give expression to perfectly 
real preoccupations, fears and desires, however bizarre or impossible 
the imagined events embodying them. 

The imaginary spectatorship of fantasy and make-believe play has the 
special feature of allowing us to look on at ourselves, ourselves as partici- 
pants in the imagined events—the hero in the resctie fantasy, the victim 
of the assault, the defendant rebutting unjust accusations, the apparent 
nonentity suddenly called to national responsibility. In spite, however, 
of seeing himself as a participant in the story, the daydreamer or the 
child engaged in make-believe remains an onlooker, too; in all his 
waking fantasy he normally fills the dual role of participant and specta- 
tor, and as spectator he can when need be turn away from the fantasy 
events and attend again to the demands of real life. But although in 
waking experience we normally never quite lose grip on the role of 
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onlooker, it remains true that every degree of abandonment to the 
invented occurrences may occur. We may at times give them, as it 
were, no more than a sceptical glance, perhaps contrasting them im- 
mediately with our present situation; we may let them develop very 
great vividness although we still remain only onlookers, never letting 
our real situation be far beyond the margins of attention and always 
being able at the least necessity to switch back to where we really are; 
or they may reach the extreme vividness, obliterating everything else, 
that the night dream possesses, and then, whether as daydreamers or 
psychotics, we have abandoned the role of onlooker and given ourselves 
up to delusional and perhaps hallucinated participation. 


The solitary onlooker and the man engaged in private fantasy are, 
of course, members of a highly social species and their apparent isola- 
tion is unreal; what they see and invent, and what they feel, must be 
strongly influenced by their culture. In an environment which is highly 
saturated socially, our experience as spectators forms an important part 
of our cultural moulding. Everything we look on is tacitly and uninten- 
tionally treated as an object lesson by our fellow-spectators; speech and 
gesture or the mere intake of breath, smiles, pauses, clucks, tuts and 
glances are constantly at work to sanction. or challenge the feelings we 
have as spectators. Needless to say, we can at least to some extent resist 
our fellow-onlookers influence; and we in our turn, of course, are 
sanctioning and challenging and suggesting modifications of viewpoint 
to them. 

The influence of our fellow-onlookers draws our attention to one 
aspect of events rather than another, changing the emphasis or bringing 
to mind what we might have overlooked. From this it is only a step— 
but a very important step—to telling us about events we missed seeing, 
as in a vast amount of gossip and narrative. Instead of literally looking 
on, we now listen to representations of events; and the social influence 
of our companion is greater than ever because he not only reports 
selectively but also conveys what he regards as an appropriate attitude 
to what he saw. The gossip implicitly invites us to agree that what he 
reports is interesting enough to deserve reporting and that the attitude 
he adopts, openly or tacitly, is an acceptable evaluation of the events. 

From giving an account of what has happened the next step is to 
suggest things that might happen, a process seen at its simplest in the 
child’s ‘Suppose . . .’ technique: “Suppose that lion got out...’ 
“Wouldn’t it be fun if we found a secret cave?’ ‘Suppose that man 
was aspy... Here at one step we pass into the area of make-believe, 
whether it takes the form of play with companions, of drama, or of 
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fiction. Imaginary spectatorship now occurs in a social setting. The 
result is a vast extension of the range of possible human experience that 
can be offered socially for contemplation and assessment. The ends 
achieved by fiction and drama are not fundamentally different from 
those of a great deal of gossip and everyday narrative. Between true 
narrative and fiction there exist, in fact, transitional techniques such as 
the traveller’s tale and the funny anecdote in which the audience’s tacit 
permission is assumed for embellishments and simplifications that 
enhance the effectiveness of the story. True or fictional, all these forms 
of narrative invite us to be onlookers joining in the evaluation of 
some possibility of experience. 


Here I must make two digressions. The first is that the possibilities 
of experience include grief and disaster. Onlookers gather round acci- 
dents and funerals, gossips converse about disease, conflict and misery, 
newspaper readers want to hear of crime and calamity, the daydream is 
by no means always an invention of pleasures and children’s make- 
believe includes its quota of illness, injury and punishment. In all these 
simpler forms of onlooking we are familiar with the fact that the un- 
happy chances of life are at least as interesting as the happy ones. It is not 
surprising, therefore, to find the same thing when we come to fiction and 
drama; the fact that tragic events are of intense human interest should 
not lead us into formulating pseudo-problems as to how the contempla- 
tion of something painful can be pleasurable. If there is a problem here, 
it is not confined to tragedy. The spectator, whether of actual events or 
representations, is interested in any of the possibilities of human experi- 
ence, not merely its pleasures. 

My second digression is that in saying that fiction represents possi- 
bilities of human experience we have to notice that it may be doing 
so through the medium of physical impossibilities. Tales that deal 
in the impossible are of two kinds. On the one hand there are tales 
of wonder which claim that the wonders are real possibilities—like 
the ‘very true’ account Autolycus was selling, of “how a usurer’s wife 
was brought to bed of twenty money-bags at a burthen’. Some of 
our contemporary tales of ghosts and the supernatural, whether offered 
as fiction or as true report, come into this category, as do some forms of 
science fiction. But on the other hand physical impossibilities may be 
used, both in fairy-tales and in some sophisticated fiction, as vehicles for 
presenting realities of experience. In many fairy-tales the wonders are 
of importance chiefly as providing the least laborious, most compressed 
and vivid means of representing some quite possible human experience. 
Everyone longs from time to time to have his own way, untrammelled 
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by reality; the three miraculous wishes offer a dramatic compression of 
that possibility and allow the consequences to be discussed. Any of us 
might feel downtrodden and hope to have the tables turned by a 
benign authority who recognized our merit; a fairy godmother is a 
brief and vivid way of saying how delightful that would be. 

In sophisticated fiction it is a question of the author’s technique of 
presentation whether he aims at verisimilitude or avowed fantasy. 
When he chooses to depart from real possibilities we might say with 
Coleridge that the reader is called on for a ‘willing suspension of dis- 
belief’. But it makes less of a mystery of the process if we say that he is 
willing to participate in a recognized mode of communication, an 
accepted technique for discussing the chances of life. Basically we are 
engaged ‘in the ‘Suppose. . .” technique of children’s conversation. 


Moreover in this respect—to return to the main theme—fantasy only 
highlights what is true of all fiction, that it is a convention of com- 
munication. The full grasp of fiction as fiction is a sophisticated achieve- 
ment. Children come to it gradually, and although little seems to be 
known about the steps by which they reach it, we can plausibly suppose 
that the phase of ‘lying’ fantasy that many children go through is one 
stage of the process, There is good reason to think that the less sophisti- 
cated adult often has only a precarious hold on the distinction between 
fiction and narrative; so some of the reactions to popular series in 
broadcasting have suggested, though here again full investigation seems 
to be lacking. It would appear, too, that some primitive peoples, 
though they enjoy story-telling as a pastime, regard all the stories as 
true narrative (perhaps of a remote ancestral past) and have little con- 
ception of avowed fiction. The Samoans of R. L. Stevenson’s time, 
having read a missionary translation of his story The Bottle Imp, assumed 
that his wealth really came from his command of a magic bottle, and 
after a convivial evening with him would sometimes feel sufficiently 
in his confidence to ask if they might see ‘the bottle’.* Fiction has to be 
seen, then, as a convention, a convention for enlarging the scope of the 
discussions we have with each other about what may befall. 

The ‘discussion’ may seem a one-sided affair since the reader is un- 
able to answer back. But he is none the less active in accepting or reject- 
ing what the author asserts. In the first place, the author offers what he 
claims to be a possibility of experience; the reader may in effect say 
‘No: that action of the hero is inconsistent with what he has said or done 
before; that monster of iniquity isn’t humanly possible; that sudden 
repentance could never have happened. . . .’ Secondly, the author con- 
veys what he regards as appropriate attitudes towards events, characters 
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and actions. He is constantly—but of course tacitly—saying: ‘Isn’t this 
exciting. . . . He’s attractive, isn’t he... . Wasn’t that tragic. . . . Isn’t 
this moving . . . ? Again the reader accepts or rejects the implied 
assessments. 

He may not consciously formulate his agreement and disagreement, 
but these are the underlying processes that show themselves eventually 
in enthusiasm for an author’s work or disappointment with it. The 
reader discriminates; and this is true even at the low levels of trivial 
fiction, though there the discriminations may depend on criteria that 
better educated or more practised readers have discarded. 


t 
‘ 


The view I have been offering of the reader’s active part at the 
receiving end of a conventional mode of communication contrasts 
with a good deal of pseudo-psychologizing that sees the process of 
novel-reading as one of identification and vicarious experience. Those 
ideas, vague and loose as they have always been, have had such currency 
that they have to be seriously examined. 

We may once more begin with the man looking on at actual events. 
Unless he deliberately adopts the discipline of detached observation for 
the purposes of science or painting, he soon in some sense “enters into’ 
the experience of one or more of the participants. 

The basic process connecting the onlooker with any event, real or 
fictional, involving living things, is that of imagining. The fundamental 
fact is that we can imagine ourselves in a situation very different from. 
the one we are in, we can create images of the sensations we should have, 
we can become aware, in part, of the meanings we should see in it, 
what our intentions, attitudes and emotions would be, what satisfactions 
and frustrations we should experience. Suppose you are looking out of 
the window at torrents of rain lashing down in the street: you can 
imagine yourself out in it, rain beating on your face, your shoes squelch- 
ing, your legs wet below the mackintosh, rain getting down inside your 
collar, hands in your pockets, shoulders hunched—and you can imagine 
the emotions you might experience out there. Suppose a man is in the 
street, the same process can occur, perhaps facilitated by the sight of 
him; and because you assume a fundamental likeness between yourself 
and him you take it that you have imaginative or empathic insight into 
his experience. Suppose that you watch a film of a man walking 
through pouring rain, or read of him in a book, or dream of him at 
night, the same basic process of imagining is at work. To say that this. 
process has long been understood in psychology would be to claim too- 
much, but it has long been recognized; and to what extent more recent 
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ideas of identification and vicarious experience really advance our 
understanding is a matter for cautious discussion. 

The great difficulty about the term ‘identification’ is to know which 
one of several different processes it refers to. The reader may see resem- 
blances between himself and a fictional persona only to regret them (and 
perhaps hope to become different); is this recognition of resemblances 
‘identification’? He may long enviously to be like a fictional character 
so different from himself that he discounts all possibility of approxi- 
mating to him; is this admiration ‘identification’? He may adopt the 
character as a model for imitation, more or less close and successful, and 
it may be this process to which ‘identification’ refers. Or he may be 
given up, for the duration of the novel or film, to absorbed empathy 
with one of the characters. The fact is that we can avoid all this un- 
certainty and describe each of the processes accurately by speaking 
explicitly of empathy, imitation, admiration, or recognition of similari- 
ties. We sacrifice little more with the term ‘identification’ than a bogus 
technicality. 

With this pseudo-technicality we discard the idea that there is some- 
thing pathological about the processes we describe, or something to 
be better understood by examining pathological exaggerations of 
them. It may well be true that a continuity can be detected between 
absorbed empathy with a character and—at the pathological extreme 
—a psychotic delusion of identity with a great man, Napoleon, St. 
Peter, the President of the U.S.A. There may also be a continuum be- 
tween the everyday imitation of some feature of an admired person (the 
handwriting of a favourite teacher or the hair style of a film star) and the 
pathological forms of imitation in which, for instance, psychosomatic 
processes produce symptoms similar to those of the illness from which 
a close relative has just died (though in this case devotion is often fused 
with fear and self-reproach). Even latah may claim to be on the same 
continuum. But we have not illuminated the ordinary processes by 
showing that they pass by gradual stages into the pathological and by 
giving to them all, healthy and morbid, the term ‘identification’. We 
are still left with the perfectly usual and healthy processes of having 
empathic insight into other people (or representations of them) and of 
imitating features of their behaviour that we admire. To suppose that 
these processes are explained by being called identification is to be taken 
in by verbal magic. 

The onlooker’s observation of other people or of personae in fiction 
and drama may be accompanied by a preference for some, by specially 
sensitive or full insight into some, by awareness of likenesses between 
himself and some (not necessarily those he admires), and by a wish that 
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he resembled some. These processes, occurring with all degrees of clear 
awareness or obscurity, form part of the tissue of ordinary social inter- 
course as well as entering into the enjoyment of fiction. An adequate 
account of a reader’s attitude to a fictional persona may have to include 
a reference to them all, as well as to the subtler shades and complexities 
of these broad types of response. No good purpose is served by blanket- 
ing them all with a term like ‘identification’. 


The spectator who gives himself up to absorbed sympathy with some 
` character of a novel or play is sometimes said to experience vicariously 
whatever the character undergoes. Among those who want a simple 
but psychological-sounding explanation for the enjoyment of fiction 
this idea of vicarious experience or vicarious satisfaction has long been 
popular. But it stands up poorly to serious examination. 

Jung expressed the prevailing view when he said: “The cinema... , 
like the detective story, makes it possible to experience without danger 
all the excitement, passion and desirousness which must be repressed in 
the humanitarian ordering of life.’ Notice that he says “possible to 
experience’, not possible to ‘contemplate’ or ‘imagine’. On this formula- 
tion depends any exact meaning that the notion of vicarious experience 
possesses. Other writers, over a wide range of criticism and journalism, 
have popularized the idea. It was used, for instance, by the Lynds in 
Middletown and by Q. D. Leavis in Fiction and the Reading Public, where: 
she took ‘Living at the Novelist’s Expense’ as one of her leading themes 
and interpreted much novel reading as the indulgence of wish-fulfilment 
fantasies. A contributor to The Adelphi (March 1934), wrote: “With the 
lovely heroine, the laundry worker dons silk underwear . . . an evening 
cloak with soft furry collar. During the day she has stood with damp 
feet in badly-fitting high-heeled shoes which took two weeks’ savings. 
But now her well-shaped leg is enclosed in stockings of finest silk, and - 
shod by shoes from the Rue de Ja Paix. For an hour!’ And Rebecca 
West wrote in Nash’s Pall Mall Magazine (February 1934): ‘George was 
glad to earn two pounds a week by tedious toil, and for relaxation... 
indulge in remote concupiscence with unknowing film-stars.’ (The 
quotations date from a period when the cultivated could pity wage- 
earners.) 

What can be meant literally by these views? The desires are not in 
fact satisfied, of course. The implied suggestion is apparently that 
viewing a film or reading a novel approximates to having a wish- 
fulfilment dream—as hungry explorers are reported to dream of good 
meals—and that the spectator temporarily gets a delusive satisfaction 
through what amounts to hallucination while he reads or watches. That 
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something approaching this may possibly happen to a few rather un- 
usual people would be difficult to prove or disprove. But that it can be 
at all a usual mechanism is unbelievable. We may in moments of bitter- 
ness speak of the cinema or television as a dope, but we don’t seriously 
believe that the spectators are sitting there in the same psychological 
condition as opium smokers in a dream, supposing themselves actually 
to be in some world of their fantasy. (They can pass each other sand- 
wiches or stand up to let somebody else get to a seat, all in the real 
world, though they watch the screen.) It seems to be a case where a 
vivid metaphor has been taken literally without realization of the extent 
of pathological disorientation that the supposed psychological process 
would imply. 

We get nearer the truth by starting from the fact that the ‘wish- 
fulfilment’ dream is also a statement of a pressing need or desire, defining 
the desire at the same time as it offers hallucinated satisfaction. In express- 
ing interests and affirming desires for which ordinary life provides small 
scope, fiction and drama may indeed have something a little in common 
with dreams. They may, for instance, give expression to interests and 
attitudes that are partially checked (perhaps even repressed) in ordinary 
social intercourse, such as sexuality, cruelty, arrogance and violence. 
But it is very doubtful whether plays or novels that do this can rightly 
be said to give substitute satisfaction to the spectators’ desires. They give 
perfectly real, direct satisfaction, but to'a muted and incomplete version 
of the desires. The parallel is with the person who exclaims of someone 
annoying: ‘Td like to knock his block off’ or “He deserves to be horse- 
whipped’; exclamations like this offer no vicarious satisfaction for im- 
pulses to homicide or assault, but they constitute a real social attack and 
give direct satisfaction to a permissible degree of hostility (and may 
thereby give very incomplete but still direct satisfaction to a more im- 
moderate degree of hidden rage). They may, if the anger grows or the 
countervailing impulses weaken, lead on towards actual physical attack, 
but more commonly they serve in themselves as a safety-valve. So with 
novels, plays and films, the represented expression of interests and 
desires usually held in check may in some spectators precipitate overt 
action to satisfy the desire (for instance, sexual activity or some form of 
violence), but in other cases the fiction itself will be a sufficient and a 
direct satisfaction of the slight degree of interest and desire that it elicits 
or releases. i 

Interests and attitudes that are repressed or condemned, however, 
form only a small part of the material of fiction and drama. Entirely 
acceptable values, too, receive definition and affirmation. The desire for 
affection (prominent among the desires represented in the films analysed 
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for the Payne Fund Studies of the cinema), the desire for adventure, for 
achievement, for the courage of one’s convictions, for prestige, for 
cheerful companionship and for endless other things may all be stimu- 
lated, defined more concretely and vividly, revived after waning or 
confirmed after doubt. Although these desires, perhaps thwarted in real 
life, will not be satisfied in drama or fiction (or through contemplating 
real people more happily circumstanced), there may still be a highly 
important gain in having joined with the novelist or dramatist in the 
psychological act of giving them statement in a social setting. What, 
after all, is the alternative to defining and expressing our unattained and 
perhaps unattainable desires? It is to acquiesce in the deprivation and 
submit to the belief that with our personality or in our circumstances 
we ought not even to desire such things; and to forfeit the right to the 
desire is even worse than to be denied the satisfaction. 

What is sometimes called wish-fulfilment in novels and plays can, 
therefore, more plausibly be described as wish-formulation or the defini- 
tion of desires. The cultural levels at which it works may vary widely; 
the process is the same. It is the social act of affirming with the author a 
set of values. They may centre round marble bathrooms, mink coats and 
big cars, or they may be embodied in the social milieu and personae of 
novels by Jane Austen or Henry James; Cadillacs and their occupants at 
Las Vegas or carriages and theirs at Pemberley and Poynton. We may 
lament the values implied in some popular forms of fiction and drama, 
but we cannot condemn them on the ground of the psychological pro- 
cesses they employ. The finer kinds of literature require the same 
psychological processes, though putting them to the service of other 
values. 

It seems nearer the truth, therefore, to say that fictions contribute to 
defining the reader’s or spectator’s values, and perhaps stimulating his 
desires, rather than to suppose that they gratify desire by some mechan- 
ism of vicarious experience. In this respect they follow the pattern, not 
of the dream with its hallucinated experiencing, but of waking sup- 
position and i oe accel “Wouldn’t it be wonderful if...’ “Wouldn’t 
it be sad if. . 


Empathic insight allows the spectator to view ways of life beyond 
his own range. Contemplating exceptional people, he can achieve an 
imaginary development of human potentialities that have remained 
rudimentary in himself or been truncated after brief growth; he can 
believe that he enters into some part of the experience of the inter- 
planetary explorer, the ballerina, the great scientist, the musician or the 
master-spy, and again this applies at every level from popular entertain- 
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ment to serious literature. The spectator enters imaginatively, with more 
or less accuracy and fulness, into some of the multifarious possibilities 
of life that he has not himself been able to achieve. One of the bonds 
between ourselves and others, one among our reasons for interest in 
them, is that they have done things that we have not. A great deal of 
gossip, newspaper reports, memoirs, fiction and drama, serves to remind 
us of the human potentialities that for one reason or another we have 
left to others, but the knowledge of which, in a diversified group with 
highly developed modes of communication, forms one of our social 
possessions. . 

A related source of satisfaction in entering imaginatively into activi- 
ties far beyond our own range lies in the fact that we can see in very 
diverse ways of life certain broad types of experience that we know in 
our own: we view familiar experiences of struggle, disappointment, 
excitement, moral challenge, companionship, in the heightening con- 
text (biographical or fictional) of a more remarkable way of life, and 
the ordinary possibilities of our own lives may gain an enhanced signifi- 
cance as a result—whether the Saturday night dance takes on a Ruri- 
tanian glamour, or the determination of a Pasteur or Cézanne redeems 
our everyday persistence in face of the usual setbacks, or the common- 
place failure of courage reveals the Lord Jim in our own personality. 

In all these ways the process of looking on at and entering into other 
people’s activity, or representations of it, does enlarge the range, not of 
the onlooker’s experience but of his quasi-experience and partial under- 
standing. For it has to be remembered that the subtlest and most intense 
empathic insight into the experience of another person is something far 
different from having the experience oneself. 

I have suggested that the processes that are sometimes labelled ‘identifi- 
cation’ and ‘vicarious experience’ need to be described more carefully and 
in more detail for psychological purposes. But we have to go further. 
For even when these processes have been accurately defined they are 
totally insufficient as an account of the reader’s response to fiction. An 
account based on them alone neglects the fact that the onlooker not 
only enters into the experience of the participants but also contemplates 
them as fellow-beings. It is an elementary form of onlooking merely 
to imagine what the situation must seem like and to react with the partici- 
pant. The more complex observer imagines something of what the 
participant is experiencing and then reacts to him, for instance with pity 
or joy on his account. The spectators who watch Othello as he kills his 
wife are not feeling simply what they imagine him to be feeling, they 
are also feeling, as onlookers, pity for him. 

Nor is this part of the onlooker’s role confined to the upper levels of 
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fiction and drama. It figures prominently in the response of the most 
naive spectator watching, say, one of the old films of the hero tearing 
along a dangerous road in a car, to the rescue of the heroine on whom 
disaster is closing in. Do the spectators experience imaginatively only 
what the hero is supposed to be experiencing—his determination, his 
anxiety and hope, his concentration on the road, his exasperation at the 
fallen tree, his conflict before taking a hair’s-breath chance on the edge 
of the precipice? Some part of this comes across but the spectators are 
in addition responding to the situation as a whole: they are hoping for 
the hero as well as with him, they assess his chances in the light of what 
they see of the heroine’s position, they have ups and downs of hope and 
anxiety as the situation alters (often in ways that the hero knows nothing 
about), they may think more of the heroine and her danger than of the 
hero’s supposed feelings, and their taking sides with both of them against 
the villains introduces another social element that forms no part of the 
supposed experience of any of the participants. 

The onlooker’s response to the events as a whole goes much beyond 
identification with any one of the characters, a point so obvious that 
one would apologize for making it were it not regularly ignored by 
those who psychologize about fiction and drama. A clear example of 
response to the situation as a whole is given by K. O. Newman,‘ who 
describes ‘. . . the climax of the last act [of the war play that he saw 
repeatedly], when a stage-character, believed missing or dead, reappears 
bodily, hale and hearty, though somewhat tired and bedraggled. The 
delight of the audience at this auspicious dispensation knew no bounds, 
night after night, matinée after matinée. His appearance, behind the 
back of the hero and heroine, engaged in conversation, invariably 
evoked an excited mutter in the audience, which, at some performances, 
went as far as an outburst of rapturous applause from the more naive - 
and impressionable playgoers.’ The impulse to applaud was clearly not 
the outcome of feeling what any one of the characters on the stage was 
feeling. In viewing a situation like this, commonplace enough, the 
spectator is contemplating the whole social situation, perbaps antici- 
pating what the characters will soon be feeling, but primarily adopting 
an attitude towards them. His attitude is that of a well-wisher who is not 
merely anticipating the joy that they will feel but enjoys the fact that 
they will be feeling joy. He feels pleased for them as well as with them. 
For the reader to know more about the events than the characters are 
shown as knowing is a normal and frequent feature of novels and plays. 
Dramatic irony is entirely dependent on it. And, of course, re-reading 
or re-witnessing a novel or play extends and emphasizes the audience’s 
superior knowledge of events and outcomes. Whenever the reader or 
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spectator is in this position it becomes still more evidently a mistake to 
describe his response as ‘identification’ and ‘vicarious experiencing’. 


Let me recapitulate my main points. The mode of response made by 
the reader of a novel can be regarded as an extension of the mode of 
response made by an onlooker at actual events. One process on which 
the response depends—apart from the elementary perception and com- 
prehension of the scene—is that of imaginative or empathic insight into 
other living things, mainly other people. But this would give only 
imaginative sharing of the participants’ experience. At least equally 
important is the onlooker’s, or the reader’s, evaluation of the partici- 
pants and what they do and suffer, an evaluation that I would relate in 
further analysis to his structure of interests and sentiments. But there is 
a third aspect of the process: the reader knows that the characters of the 
novel are not real people but only personae created. by the author for the 
purpose of communication. Many readers, even educated readers, fail 
to hold this fact clearly in mind and they retain traces of the naive view 
of the personae as real people, wanting to speculate for instance about the 
influences that made them what they are when the story opens or what 
will become of them after it ends. The more sophisticated reader knows 
that he is in social communication of a special sort with the author, and 
he bears in mind that the represented participants are only part of a 
convention by which the author discusses, and proposes an evaluation 
of, possible human experience. 
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On the other hand the view that works of art symbolize fundamental patterns of 
feeling seems far more dubious. It is intrinsically incapable of verification because 
we have no other means of knowing these fundamental patterns and rhythms; nor 
have we any possible means of testing our judgments whether particular purported 
works of art do or do not express a fundamental rhythm of feeling. 

Ruth Saw and Harold Osborne: ‘Aesthetics as a Branch of Philosophy’, The British 
Journal of Aesthetics, Vol. I, No. 1, p. 20. 


POETRY AND superstition have a great deal in common. They draw their 
vitality from the same layers of experience and from similar perceptions. 
They are answers, in their different ways, to the same kind of human 
need, The following pages give an account of an experiment designed 
to reveal some of these similarities, but also to dwell on the differences, 
which are of course of much greater topical interest. I want to show that 
there are ‘fundamental patterns and rhythms’ of feeling, which may 
occur in a variety of situations (though I shall give accounts of only 
two); I want to suggest that one reason for putting a high value on art 
is that it enables us to relive these basic patterns without succumbing to 
the superstitious propensities which work so powerfully within us. 

All reading of poems is an experimental co-operation between poem 
and reader; the experiment becomes, however, more revealing when 
the co-operation has to happen beneath the obvious cultural layer to 
which both poem and reader may happen to belong. The ‘common’ 
reader brings to Wordsworth’s Resolution and Independence} predictable 
expectations, and his reading will tell us very little about the deeper 
layers of the poem because they have been overlaid by secondary 
cultural responses. The English reader of Wordsworth will be aware 
(in the sense of being able to talk about) the beauty of the morning, the 

* This article grew out of material used in a talk given to the Literary Society of the 


University College of Ghana. (R. F. S.) 
t Composed 3rd May-4th July 1802. Published 1807. Poems of the Imagination. (Ed.) 
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misery of poets, the leech-gatherer’s destitution and moral strength, etc., 
which belong to his cultural pattern; but he is not likely to have his 
attention drawn to those deeper layers of the poem’s life (though he may 
be moved by them in an inarticulate fashion) which belong not to one 
culture but to the human condition. It is at these deeper layers that poetry 
and superstition are very close to one another. Here both the similarities 
and the differences between these two activities are of the greatest general 
interest. 

When an Akan reader and Wordsworth are brought together we have 
the desired experimental conditions. Wordsworth in Ashanti—this will 
make us look at Wordsworth’s poem in a fresh way, possibly awakening 
fresh insights into poetry in general, and it may help us to get closer to 
the Akan reader. He will have to be abstracted, in one of two possible 
ways. We could document, analyse and statistically evaluate the reading 
of a number of Akans—perhaps in the manner of J. A. Richards’s proto- 
cols. But that would defeat our purpose, for the college-educated Akan 
who is articulate about Wordsworth is already too close to the English 
‘common’ reader. What we need is a ‘record’ of the kind of experience 
that the untutored Akan would bring to the incident created in Words- 
worth’s poem. The myth of Buruku is such a ‘record’. I shall later repro- 
duce it in a somewhat abbreviated form but entirely in the spirit in which 
oral tradition has handed it down. I shall keep entirely to the Akan 
version, neither adding nor embroidering. Our experiment consists then 
in confronting. Wordsworth’s Resolution and Independence with the Akan 
myth of Buruku. We shall find that they respond to each other most 
vigorously: we shall discover the basic similarity in the patterns that 
give them both vitality, and we may get a bearing on the point where 
the poetic imagination and superstition part company. 

I begin with an outline of the poem, a mere list of its structural 
parts, without having the space to explore their poetic life in detail. 
For example, I can only mention the traveller’s solitude: I shall not 
elaborate its great poetic significance, though this is obviously part of 
the fundamental pattern we are looking for. I shall on the whole be 
content to put poem and myth side by side and leave many of the in- 
ferences to the reader’s curiosity. For the sake of brevity I shall also put 
into my outline of the poem responses which are really the result of the 
confrontation with the myth. 

The poem begins with a storm at night: a mere hint of cosmic dis- 
turbance, not at all forced and in retrospect felt to be entirely appropriate 
to the poem’s theme. After this hint of darkness and chaos the sun rises 
as at the beginning of the world—‘The sky rejoices in the morning’s 
birth’. The poet’s innocent joy—‘as happy as a boy’—sees the sacra-. 
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mental aspect of the sunrise—‘Over his own sweet voice the Stock-dove 
broods’. The moor is alive with creatures. Although there is life all 
around him, he is the only man. He forgets the world of man and sur- 
renders to the experience of the moment, a typical Wordsworthian 
moment of pure being, the thoughtless joy of being alive which comes 
close to ecstasy and something like Adam’s experience before the Fall. 
The poem sets forth the immediacy of being which belongs to children: 
a merging with the world before the world and self are differentiated. A 
feeling which mystics hint at, which Freud calls oceanic, and in which 
many poets have found their inspiration. 

But this joy is short-lived and seems to beget a profound despondency 
{Stanza IV) and thought. The moment of pure being is gone, and the 
consciousness is now haunted by the responsibilities of life, of social 
life. The order of events is not important here: whether thoughts of 
responsibility precede despondency or vice versa. The despondency is, 
as it were, the reverse side to the ecstasy and part of the childlike state. 

It is no coincidence that the traveller is a poet, and therefore reminded 
of the tragic death of Chatterton (Stanzas VI and VII): the poet is not 
only the voice of man, he is also Adam. In the earlier stanzas he has been 
“ able to share the animal gladness in creation, but for him the exhilarating 
experience cannot last. Because he is man he is exposed to despondency 
and the temptation. (We shall return to the temptation and the Fall.) 
For man alone in the world there is as yet missing a source of fortitude, 
of moral strength. It is a kind of grace that is needed, ‘A leading from 
above’, as Wordsworth puts it (Stanza Vil). 

In the depth of despondency, in complete solitude, fearful of the 
future, shaking at life’s uncertainty, he has a vision. He sees a motionless 
shape. Drawing nearer he finds an old man. This is the heart of the poem, 
the poetic vision from which the rest sprang. There are nine stanzas 
after the account of the vision, but they are a falling off of poetic inten- 
sity. I shall return to them later. 

Meanwhile I want to give a short account of what is reported to have 
happened near Kwahu-Tafo three generations ago, perhaps about the 
time Wordsworth composed his poem. The Asuna clan had its home at 
Mampong, Ashanti. Finding itself oppressed and exploited by neigh- 
bouring tribes, it moved south-east and founded a new home near Tafo, 
The place seemed good—the soil fertile, there was a rich crop of water- 
yam, and the woods near by teemed with wild life. After the miseries 
of subjection and enslavement life seemed glorious. In this mood a man 
from Tafo stepped out one sunny morning and made his way into the 
forest, hunting. The birds were loud in the glades.and once he saw a deer 
running through the dewy grass. The sky was clear in the fresh morning. 
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Joyfully and in complete solitude, at one with the natural world, the ` 
man moved deeper into the forest. Then his solitude began to oppress 
him and he sank into despondency. In the shadows of the trees he saw 
the hardships of life and he kept his eyes on the ground to avoid treacher- 
ous roots. Suddenly the forest opened out and he saw rising before him 
a steep hill and on top of the hill a motionless shape: gaunt, grey, huge. 
What happened then I do not know; no one knows for certain. But 
when the hunter came back in the evening he was a changed man. For 
the rock on top of the hill was a god who had spoken and revealed his 
name—Buruku—telling the man to instruct the village accordingly. If 
the clan wanted to settle and prosper at Tafo, they must worship him. 
Buruku made the hunter his chief priest and spoke only through his 
mouth. 

I had the story from the priest’s great-grandson, who also told me 
that the meaning of the god’s name is a secret known only to the chief 
priest. 

The god forbade his priests to eat water-yams, nor would he tolerate 
them at his shrine. Perhaps his interdict of the clan’s staple food shows 
in the divinity an ascetic leaning, a wholesome reminder that the best 
things in life may be denied. It is more pleasant to mention Buruku’s 
delight in a varied wardrobe, as it is reported by the villagers. On a 
clear morning, with the sun barely risen, they can observe him in a 
pale, dove-grey cloak. A little later, with the sun higher in the sky, he 
sparkles with thousands of gems, whilst at midday he dons the royal 
purple. At sunset his orange wrap presages the oncoming of night. 
(Orange is the traditional colour of mourning.) From a distance then— 
the village is several miles away—the god is ceremoniously benign. It 
is best not to get too close, for the nearer you get the taller he looms 
above you until he reaches the sky, towering in his strength. I am also 
told that no one has yet succeeded in photographing him. Many feet of 
film have been exposed but the god is never visible on the developed 
film. A photographer’s darkroom apparently has not the kind of dark- 
ness that reveals anything important. 

Buruku directs the life of his community: he helps with political 
decisions, knows remedies against epidemics, reminds them of duties 
and ancient customs. How far he penetrates into individual lives I do 
not know. I should, for instance, like to know whether he offers consola- 
tion to the bereaved, or moral strength to the weak-—of course through 
his priest. I have the impression that political wisdom and medical know- 
ledge are his strong points, and possibly social decorum. The sense of the 
holy he instills is indistinguishable from a concern for the welfare of the 
tribe. But Buruku’s great strength lies in his presence: he is always there, 
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at the end of the road the villagers have built up to the rock. And he is 
always present in the village, an image behind Mmamu, the sacred walls. 

Let us now return to the cardinal moment in Wordsworth’s poem, the 
vision in Stanzas VII to XI, in which the responsive reader (irrespective 
of cultural background) feels the greatest poetic intensity and which, as 
we know from external evidence, was the germ of the whole. Words- 
worth, too, saw something like a stone on an eminence, but the poem 
turns the vision into a simile, or rather a number of similes. If one reads 
the stanzas line by line it seems that the traveller saw first an old man 
and then his resemblance to a stone, a sea-beast, a motionless cloud. 
Wordsworth in the Preface to the poems, 1815, writes about the vision 
in the following terms: ‘In these images, the conferring, the abstracting, 
and the modifying powers of the Imagination, immediately and medi- 
ately acting, are all brought into conjunction. The stone is endowed 
with something of the power of life to approximate it to the sea~beast; 
and the sea-beast stripped of some of its vital qualities to assimilate it to 
the stone; which intermediate image is thus treated for the purpose of 
bringing the original image, that of the stone, to a nearer resemblance 
to the figure and condition of the aged Man; who is divested of so much 
of the indication of life and motion as to bring him to the point where 
the two objects unite and coalesce in comparison.’ Wordsworth gives 
an account here not of the vision but of the poetry he made of it, of 
the art that symbolizes ‘fundamental patterns of feeling’ not of the funda- 
mental pattern itself. The poem’s energy could not have come from the 
abstracting and modifying: the imagination did its work upon the more 
primitive vision which has such a striking resemblance to the experience 
of the Akan hunter. The apparition could not have been felt as ‘A leading 
from above, a something given’, it could not have raised the poem to 
the imaginative intensity to which the first half testifies, unless the vision, 
was of an undifferentiated awful shape—man, stone, beast and cloud— 
which the poetic imagination afterwards analysed. But the fundamental 
pattern is not lost, for the poetic structure of events is not the same as the 
syntactical one: the poem has to be read as a whole, not piecemeal. The 
reader begins with the similes, but his imagination recreates the vision 
in its undifferentiated awfulness. In short, the apparition is of the primi- 
tive world where organic and inorganic are one, where movement is 
not articulated but as of a cloud—‘And moveth all together if it move 
at all.’ It is true that at common-sense level, which coincides with the 
narrative order of the poem, we see first a man and then become aware 
of his similarity to a stone, etc.; but that is not in fact how we remember 
the poem. In the reader’s memory (and it is there that the response to the 
whole poem must occur) the apparition is of an undifferentiated figure. 
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If this reading of Resolution and Independence, as it were through the 
eyes of the African hunter, should be thought strained, we can recall 
other Wordsworthian visions: the curious state between life and death 
we find in the Lucy poems, where the girl is a kind of spirit of the woods, 
and always, in the end, dead. Most explicit of all are Wordsworth’s 
childhood experiences as narrated in The Prelude: experiences of voices 
in the wind, of exhortation and terror, of mountain peaks in punitive 
pursuit. In the sonnet “Earth has nothing to show more fair’ even Lon- 
don lies before Wordsworth’s astonished gaze as if on a bier, embalmed, 
between life and death. 


The river glideth at his own sweet will: 
Dear God! the very houses seem asleep; 
And all that mighty heart is lying still! 


Such visions are the stuff of great poetry because they resuscitate deep 
layers of universal experience. 

Out of these layers grow also ritual a mythology, superstition as 
well as religion. The hunter of the Asuna clan did not turn his experience 
into poetry because he had other, more urgent uses for it. (I have not 
attempted a psychological or anthropological analysis of the Buruku 
myth, being only concerned with the result, in the sense that Words- 
worth’s poem is the result of his vision. In fact we know that an Akan 
who felt the vocation for priesthood would go out into the forest alone 
in order to seek a vision and bring it back, often in a crazed state.) The 
hunter went out not as an individual, but as a provider for his clan. His 
exhilaration and his worries belonged to the life of the clan. The vision 
of Buruku naturally belonged to the clan and was meant to benefit it. 
The context of the story is social. Wordsworth’s vision, on the other 
hand, is purely individual, arose out of his individual existence and has 
significance for him as an individual. This would suggest a narrowing of 
significance and yet the poem gives us a sense of liberation, of opening 
up larger horizons than does the worship of Buruku. Wordsworth, in 
fact, gives us a larger myth than that of the tribal legend: his experience 
belongs to mankind, and the traveller is Adam. In relating the experience 
to the solitary self he comes full circle and gives us the largest possible 
view, a truly religious one. 

There is a sequel to the first manifestation of Buruku. He told his 
chief priest that six assistant priests were required for the proper tending 
of his shrine. Six worthy men were to approach the foot of the rock the 
following morning and each pick up a fragment of stone. As soon as 
they had done this the six men felt inspired and partially initiated. And 
so the cult of Buruku was founded on a rock and six of its fragments. 
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The third part of Resolution and Independence strikes most readers as 
something of an anticlimax. After the visionary shock of the middle 
section the poem seems to descend into social commentary or a rather 
pompous interview of the aged and poor. There is certainly a relaxation 
of tension but it is not as bad as the ‘common’ reader, with his predisposi- 
tions and expectations, is likely to make out. 

‘Wordsworth’s difficulty here is that he cannot make the apparition 
speak in oracular fashion, although he must convey this symbolically. 
His eighteenth-century commonsense will not permit him to put oracu- 
lar divinities into his poem; personification and neo-classical mythology 
he has renounced. And so he puts enough material into the poem to 
enable the modern reader to see another victim of social injustice, an- 
other reminder of fortitude under adverse conditions, like Michael, the 
Cumberland Beggar, and many more. For the ‘common’ reader the awe- 
some apparition is changed into an ordinary human being and the poetic 
structure is weakened. The old man speaks of his job, he is feeble though 
dignified, he is human. 

But this seems to me to be an inadequate response to these stanzas. 
For to the traveller on the moor the old man’s voice was ‘like a stream 
Scarce heard; nor word from word could I divide’. This is still like the 
admonishment of natural forces—stream, rock or wind. The traveller- 
poet is still in a trance, still completely absorbed in himself. ‘My former 
thoughts returned; the fear that kills; etc.’ (Stanza XVII). His questions, 
or rather his manner of questioning has been derided. And it would be 
in bad taste if this really were a dialogue. But it is not. The poem makes 
here a concession to the common-sense reader, who can have his 
dialogue ifhe must have it. The traveller-poet, however, is only listening | 
in a trance. An unprejudiced reading will confirm this. The most impor- 
tant point here is that the moral courage Wordsworth learns from the 
experience is not the outcome of the information the leech-gatherer 
gives in his words, but the result of the awful apparition. If Wordsworth 
had really been concerned with the human, social predicament of old 
age and poverty, and the consequent lesson of courage and fortitude, he 
could have rendered them much more dramatic, as we know from his 
other poetry. But the figure of the old Man never becomes a social 
being. We do not really believe that he ever earned a penny by selling 
leeches. 

At length, himself unsettling, he the pond 
Stirred with his staff, and fixedly did look 
Upon the muddy water, which he conned, 
As if he has been reading in a book: (Stanza XII) 
He remains a mysterious figure, an admonishment sent from above. 
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My point is really a very simple one. Let me ask the ‘common’ reader 
what precisely the moral lesson is that the leech-gatherer is supposed to 
teach Wordsworth. 


I could have laughed myself to scorn to find 
In that decrepit Man so firm a mind. (Stanza XX) 


How commonplace! Until we remember that the poem fills the banal 
words with the insight learnt from a vision. The poetry lies not in the 
moral conclusion but in the symbolized pattern of a universal experi- 
ence: innocent joy; despondency and fear; grace from above; a new 
fortitude in facing life. 

I have used the term ‘deepest layers’ to locate this pattern in the 
poem. I do not attach any psychological significance to the depth: per- 
haps it would be more appropriate to call this layer simply the most 
universal one, since we are concerned with poetic meaning. Instead of 
the metaphorical ‘layers’ we might think of Chinese boxes, or better 
still of developments of a theme where the theme can never be stated. 
One such development of the most universal pattern in our poem is the 
meeting of child and old man. In the first half of the poem the state of 
innocent joy is repeatedly equated with that of childhood: ‘As happy as 
a boy’—‘My old remembrances went from me wholly’—‘Even such a 
happy Child of earth am I’. The whole of Stanza VI makes the same 
point of childlike joy and irresponsibility. (This stanza is an important 
moment in freeing the reader’s imagination from the probabilities of 
life and raising him to the possibilities of poetic fiction. 


My whole life I have lived in pleasant thought, 


As if life’s business were a summer mood; 


This is patently impossible for a living man; but it is essentially true of 
the poetic figure of the traveller-poet, Adam before the fall. See the 
rest of the stanza with its highly charged symbolism.) 

The child is wiser than the adult: he brings with him at birth a wisdom 
which later fades. The Prelude shows this in a dramatically convincing 
way; the Odeon Intimations of Immortality is a less successful presentation 
of this same theme. In our poem the traveller-poet has retained or recap- 
tured the innocence and wisdom of childhood and this enabled him to 
see the vision of the man-rock. 

The Akan have an exactly parallel belief. The newly born baby, they 
say, has great wisdom beyond the adult’s understanding. It has come 
from the country of the old and wise (the ancestors) and is indeed the 
incarnation of an ancestral spirit. This wisdom is lost when the child eats 
his first red pepper, which happens after weaning. Here we have 
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Wordsworth’s idea that the child is father to the man taken literally. 

Wordsworth’s rock-man clearly has affinities with an ancestral spirit, 
though we shall see that it is already an imaginative development away 
from superstition. The primary vision, before it takes the shape of an 
old man, when animate and inanimate are fused, reminds one forcibly 
of West African ancestral figures, and of the worshippers’ attitude to- 
wards them. Later the traveller-poet’s experience of the old man, who 
is to be heard only in a trance, speaking indistinctly though with great 
dignity, to be encountered only in a humble, childlike frame of mind, 
again comes very close to the Akan’s experience. (In parenthesis it is 
worth reflecting that Empson’s discovery of a Freudian father-figure 
here and elsewhere in Wordsworth evinces the confinement of the 
reader’s—not the poet’s—imagination within particular cultural limits. 
The father-figure in Empson’s reading presupposes a neurotic source of 
poetic energy, and a limitation of its universal significance. The father- 
figure belongs to modern Western culture, the ancestral figure is univer- 
sal. If we accept this notion of universal patterns of experience it is not 
necessary to posit the poet’s neurosis in the use of such patterns.) 

But Wordsworth’s poem is not a record of superstitious ancestor- 
worship: it is a work of art. The old man has affinities with an ancestral 
spirit, and he is also a powerful literary symbol. Wordsworth was not 
the first poet to use him in this way. Marlowe’s Faustus meets him; the 
three young revellers in Chaucer’s The Pardoner’s Tale encounter him; 
Aeneas descends into the underworld to hear counsel and prophecy from 
the dead. 

Here let us pause and draw together our hurried analysis of Resolution 
and Independence and ask where the experiment of reading the poem 
with an Akan sensibility has so far taken us. We feel its poetic energy 
in the vision of the undifferentiated numinous apparition, and in the 
wisdom which arises out of the meeting between child and ancestor. 
But the vision and the wisdom are not poetry, they are the energy with 
which Wordsworth makes his poetic symbols. We, the readers, let the 
symbols engage our active imagination and thus feel the energy of these 
fundamental patterns. We are moved by the patterns, though we do not 
necessarily ‘see’ them. Only by a comparative approach, as here at- 
tempted, can we get a glimpse of those basic energies, patterns of feeling, 
that give life to poetry. Wordsworth’s poem is not inchoate mumblings 
—he has created similes, images, a narrative, which are definite enough 
in themselves and somehow convey (I am not concerned with the ‘how’) 
through the poetic structure the life of universal feelings. And I should 
like to suggest that it is the lucidity, the finiteness, of the symbolic struc- 
ture of a poem that carries the universal though inarticulate energizing 
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‘pattern. When the symbolic world ofa poem is completely self-contained 

and defined, it is also the most powerful embodiment of those universal 
patterns. This relation of poem and universal patterns is parallel to the 
‘scissor effect’ which general linguistics has observed. If we relinquish 
the search for a language which effects a perfect one-to-one correspon- 
dence between its parts and the parts of a particular situation—the kind 
of usage the early Wittgenstein was looking for—and if we now let 
language and situation drift apart, we find that the language begins to 
create a symbolic world which tells us of the other world of universal 
experience. 

This brings me to my main theme: the distinction between poetry 
and superstition; the kind of distinction by which academic enquiry 
projects into the life of the community. Poetry becomes possible when 
language is allowed to drift apart from the ‘real’ situation. Superstition 
grows out of the misguided attempt to prevent this drifting apart, to 
have language mirror reality. The freedom of the imagination, which is 
generated by moments of poetic intensity, is not a freedom from reality, 
but a freedom from superstition. Of course moments of poetic intensity 
are rare; and people are impatient—they cannot let well alone, they 
must have rules of thumb, they must have immediate profit from in- 
sight. They must precipitate the poetic vision into a reality they can 
manipulate. This precipitation is the lapse. This is the knowledge Eve 
‘was looking for—she would want to bite into an apple that was not 
‘really’ there to be bitten into. The snare of the devil was to make it 
seem an apple that could be eaten. 

Resolution and Independence is poetry, and not superstition, because it 
does not confuse symbolic form with practical reality. It shapes an 
individual vision for the sake of the shaping; it does not spring from a 
social need and is not immediately converted to socially useful ends. 
The myth of Buruku has social origins and aims. Superstitious belief 
overlies poetic insight when practical reason takes over from the free 
imagination. The moment of poetic insight, being a fleeting experience, 
must be given permanence: either in art, or in ritual and custom. A poem 
is a record, a witness of the freedom of the imagination; ritual and cus- 
tom are imagination ossified for the sake of tribal stability. The word 
literature should be a constant reminder of the permanence of letters, 
which makes the permanence of superstitious beliefs and customs anti- 
quated. (The misuse of the imagination, for example, in propaganda or 
tendentious poetry, is therefore a betrayal of civilization.) Literature 
grows when myth is no longer subservient to the stability of the tribe. 
Superstition grows out of the rationalization of myth. The primitive 
mentality used to be defined as pre-logical, and in the strict sense of logic 
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this may be correct. But the absence of logic, of the careful investigation 
of causal links, is not the same as the absence of reasoning, in the sense 
of drawing consequences for behaviour and custom. Superstition and 
the practice of magic grow out of the untrammelled application of such 
reasoning. 

One further reflection may not be out of place here: poetry is free to 
flourish in those times when the practical reason is controlled by the 
scientific spirit. Critics and historians have deplored the so-called split 
in the European mind in the seventeenth century, when the scientific 
spirit is said to have begun to impoverish the life of the imagination. A 
more old-fashioned view seems to me to come nearer the truth: litera- 
ture had been saddled with all sorts of tribal responsibilities and was 
consequently often indistinguishable from superstition (though the 
modern reader may like to overlook this). It is true that it took poetry a 
century or more to rediscover the sources of imaginative energy and: 
that the Romantics in their weaker moments harked back to supersti- 
tions and later rebelled against science and the proper use of reason. But it 
is more important to remember that modern literature owes its vitality 
and originality to the growth of the sciences which have absorbed the 
work of the practical reason. Modern experiments in the arts are the 
direct outcome of this freedom. All experience is now accessible to 
poetry, and now poetry is free to explore it without extraneous obliga- 
tions. Hence the feeling of crisis in modern art, the occasional terror at 
being lost. Instead of fearing the ‘inroads’ of science, the poet should 
hail science as the essential condition of his work. 
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Tae WESTERN is an imitation of an action and of men and women better 
and worse than those we know from life. It possesses characteristics 
associated with the epic, for it is allied to legend, and it combines litera- 
ture, history and painting of a special variety. Its plot may be simple or 
complex; its form pure or mixed. 

The pure Western is primarily an action set in the area west of the 
Mississippi and preferably in the period following the Civil War. Its 
substance is thus drawn from a period of troubles. It may or may not 
involve Indians, though an action built upon the campaigns of the U.S. 
Army operating against the Indians is not a pure Western, but a mixed 
Western, as are those depicting Civil War operations on the Western 
Frontier, or movies of exploration. The pure Western is best exemplified 
by such an action as Stage Coach and My Darling Clementine. 


I 


The history of the West has often been compared to the telescoping 
of the one-thousand-year history of Europe. In the West we may see 
the process of civilization at work in a restricted period of time and 
of space. No wonder then that the genre given birth by the remem- 
brance of this process should combine elements which are the expression 
of this drama of developing civilization, but should also renew art forms 
and techniques proper to early societies, such as the European Middle 
Ages. 

One might thus say that the American West is to American culture 
what the Middle Ages and the Renaissance are to that of Europe. And 
one may gleam in the West certain aspects, at least in the West as repre- 
sented in the Western, reminiscent of the ‘violent tenor of life’ of the 
closing Middle Ages, as Huizinga put it. We are dealing with a man’s 
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world of violence, heroism, and great feudal individuals eventually 
destroyed by the triumph of civilization and the centralized state and its 
consequences, namely the death of the hero. 

According to the Turner thesis, the West was the most important 
formative factor of American democratic institutions. Yet upon the 
basis of the Western, it might also be possible to derive an anti-Turner 
thesis, to wit, that the West created a nobility eventually destroyed by 
the advancing East which replaced this nobility with Democratic Man. 
To be sure this nobility can hardly be compared with the post-Versailles 
type, which was essentially a caste. The nobility of the West was one of 
the gum; it was one not yet tamed by the State, nor was it ever polished 
in a gilded cage. The nobility of the West is thus much closer to the 
feudal nobility and is more reminiscent of the type of hero to be found 
in the Fronde (1648-57), as retold by Dumas père. It was a nobility of 
passion, pride, and ambition, as dead now as its European counterpart; 
perhaps more so since it failed to produce large families to carry on at 
least its names, cultivate manners, and create a universal style as did that 
of the Ancien Régime. Yet create a style and a type the nobility of the , 
six-gun did and it continues to live on as legend. 

The nobility of the West gave American society an ideal man just as 
the Middle Ages inherited from its nobility the idea of the prud’homme, 
and the Ancien Régime that of the honnéte homme, or gentleman. Thus 
the Western has a character type just as does the Aristotelian tragedy, 
sometimes called precisely the Westerner, to borrow the title from a 
famous movie with Gary Cooper and Walter Brennan. The six-gun 
hero has an air, a walk, a manner, which set him off immediately from 
the rest of mankind. The type is inseparable from certain stars, Gary 
Cooper, Henry Fonda, Randolph Scott, John Wayne, Gregory Peck. 
These types are in a sense as standard as the knights who in medieval 
Romances are described invariably as fair, strong, and brave. True, the 
Westerner is something no European hero ever was, tall. He is, however, 
of noble mien, strong will, sound mind, and usually he is a man of 
honour, even in his villainy. Unlike the Renaissance gentleman he is 
perhaps less well bred, or learned, though some are acquainted with 
Shakespeare and the Bible. In this, if we are to believe de Tocqueville, 
they are very much American. A democratic element appears in that 
often he will fight with his fists. On the other hand the true Westerner 
will not fight with a roturier (commoner), just as no noble would lower 
himself to duel with a commoner. Thus one of the items which dis- 
tinguishes the true Westerners from the false, especially so in a world in 
which everyone wore a gun, is precisely his skill in duelling, and his use 
of the gun. It happens that a Westerner will shoot a commoner, but that 
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is precisely a mark against him and constitutes so to say a tragic flaw. 
An interesting point is a certain dandyism which also serves to dis- 
tinguish the hero from the farmer and the sheep-herder. Another parallel 
would also be the simple fact that the Westerner rides a horse, whereas 
the farmer, sheep-herder, and simple townspeople often will rather have 
recourse to a wagon. The ownership of a horse does not suffice as a mark 
of distinction; the manner of riding him does, as does too the com~ 
panionship between the horse and the hero. The latter may be broke, 
but he will starve rather than give up his horse, saddle or guns, and this 
is rather like a medieval knight, and in a sense this signifies his indepen- 
dence from the more secure but more banal ways of life. 

Critics of the Western may object that these heroes are not credible 
as characters. But this is an invalid objection, for the Western cannot be 
judged in terms of a psychological novel, as one would the characters of 
Stendhal, Flaubert, Dostoyevsky or Tolstoy. The Westerner is closer to 
the type of character to be found in medieval romance and even in the 
pre-analytical novel. The characters are all of a piece, as are those, for 
example, of Moliére or Balzac, so that their actions and reactions may be 
predicted. There have recently been attempts to create a psychological 
Western but these films are not really successful because they seem to 
violate the laws of the genre. Thus Freudian analysis in a Western is 
bound to be jarring, for somehow we cannot associate such complexes 
with men who live in the open, who are ever in conflict with men and 
things outside themselves. How can one conceive of neuroses in the 
West? There was no time for it. One may encounter eccentricity due 
to isolation, but hardly the complexes associated with the philosophy of 
Freud. 

Furthermore, credibility of character has little to do with the Western 
because one is primarily concerned with an action, not the analysis of 
character. This is a trait the Western holds with the medieval epic, 
where men. also are all of a piece, all black or all white, all pagan or all 
Christian, where they are dominated by one trait: 


Roland est brave, mais Olivier est sage. 


Thus it matters not that the Westerner performs incredible feats, for he 
belongs in a world of legend and is part of a great heroic myth repre- 
senting the epic of man’s triumph over evil and nature. 


H 


There is thus no tragedy in the Western, though some have come 
close to this, especially the Gunfighter. On the whole, however, there 
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can be no tragedy because the story of the West is one of triumph. There 
is romantic drama, and also there is a very close analogy to existentialist 
drama in the Sartrian sense; in fact, the best Westerns might be defined 
as existentialist dramas. 

The existentialist themes may be gleaned in the situation of the hero, 
his isolation, the type of problems he faces, the values he represents and 
chooses. In the West man is free, but like Sartrian freedom this is a free- 
dom to which he is condemned, it is freedom without security, and man 
is condemned to fight against nature, other men, and himself. No 
wonder the milieu is one of violence, a violence due to the incomplete 
state of civilization, which in Sartrian terms is precisely a mask over the 
reality of man’s situation, one of insecurity and contingency. In the 
West there has not yet been time to wear a mask. Rousseau should have 
liked that milieu since men are still frank, in his sense, so that one can see 
what one is up against by looking at a man. In the West too the myth of 
Sisyphus, as interpreted by Roger Caillois and Camus, is fully operative 
as far as Sheriffs and Marshals are concerned. True, most Westerns end 
well, but this is perhaps a concession to the public brought up in an 
atmosphere of eighteenth- and nineteenth-century democratic optimism. 
In this respect it is interesting to recall a review, in The Reporter, of High 
Noon, which condemned this film as anti-democratic. We may note, too, 
thar the endings have recently been less facile than was usual. Thus if 
the hero is not killed, he is often seen riding forth alone into solitude 
(Bullet with no Name, Shane, The Magnificent Seven). Another aspect 
which is parallel to existentialist views of reality is that which stresses the 
fragility of institutions. These are not taken for granted in the West, 
and neither is the law. Thus emphasis is placed on the will. Society is 
held intact by sheer human will and effort, and what this comes to mean 
in terms of dramatic action is simply that the law is only as effective as 
the men who uphold it, as strong as the Sheriff and his six-gun. This, 
too, can remind us of the Rousseau analysis of nascent society in the 
Second Discourse on the Origins of Property. We find ourselves thus in a 
society still based largely on force. In terms of a recent theme, that of 
the town-tamer (Warlock among others), one also finds that a town is 
only as healthy as are its citizens. Values in short are based on will, not 
on external principles, and to borrow a term from a Christian existen- 
tialist like Mounier, they have to be incarnated by men in order to be 
alive. 

This question of values brings up another important point as concerns 
the relation between the Western and existentialist drama, to wit the 
question of bad conscience. In a certain sense the hero is the bad con- 
science of the townspeople. We are able, indeed, to classify the heroes 
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into three Sartrian types: the bastards, the s.o.b.s and the dirty rats. The 
first, in terms of Sartre’s thought, is the man who is lucid and perceives 
the gratuity of man’s situation in the world and who engages himself 
in terms of his perceiving an absurd world; the s.o.b. is the bourgeois 
who thinks he is endowed with certain ‘inalienable rights such as liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness’; the last category is that of the disengaged 
intellectual. In the West these types show up as: (1) The gun-fighter, the 
Sheriff or Marshal, the town-tamer, the bandit. All these are in a sense 
bastards who have taken different forms of engagement. All live by the 
gun, many die by the gun, are without ties, have little to live for, all are 
‘outsiders’ in so far as they have renounced security, property, rights; 
they all are solitary types, and these are the men who make up the 
nobility of the six-gun; and in a sense all are justified in their actions 
because they live in a world without fixed values and in which action 
alone seems to be a standard of ethics. These men are very close to the 
Malrauxian hero, less the ideology of course, though it is remarkable 
that some will have some form of explanation for their behaviour. 
(2) The s.o.b. is easily defined, or described. He is the townsman, the 
trader, the store-owner, who is often inclined to let lawlessness reign, 
provided no important person gets hurt, if it will profit his business. 
The s.o.b. is the type that will hire someone else to uphold his ‘rights’. 
(3) The dirty rat is more easily to be found in Europe than in the West. 
Yet some parallels may be found. In the West he is apt to be a disgusted 
Sheriff, a disgruntled bounty-hunter; the dirty rat is here not the man 
interested in speculative thought, fascinated, as Sartre says, with the 
world itself; there can hardly be time for the contemplative life in the 
West. Rather the dirty rat in the West is the cynic; the man who has 
no faith in mankind, and doubts that anything can be done about the 
men who have the town in their hands. In this case the action of the 
film will often revolve about getting the dirty rat committed. 


I 


Now if the signification of the Western may be gleaned in existen- 
tialist terms, its form is rooted in very ancient techniques though its 
visual aspect is something special. One word on this. The cinema united 
all the conditions demanded of poetry and painting and the Western 
in particular appeals to the eye, the mind, the emotions, and unites in 
fact epic poetry and historical painting, both of which were, under 
classical theory, rather sharply delimited. This visual aspect is not always 
fortuitous. John Ford is a master at exploiting the visual aspect of the 
Western landscape, as a viewing of The Searchers will readily show, and 
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as do his numerous army pictures. Thus there is a Western paysage with 
metaphysical and psychological overtones (perhaps more sensible to 
Europeans who are not as used to great spaces in nature as are Ameri-. 
cans). Note, too, that the characters in the Western need be less credible 
in a literary sense because they are so much so in a visual sense. Here 
again it might be useful to refer to classical aesthetics for an explanation. 
The distinctions between painting and poetry, drawn by Dubos and 
Lessing, are applicable here: one knows the heroes of written poetry in 
a manner quite different from those we know in painting. The way we 
know the Western hero is closer to our acquaintance with the way we 
know historical characters in historical painting. We know a Western 
hero by looking at his appearance (which is existentialist, too); we know 
a character of fiction by penetrating him, by becoming slowly acquainted 
with him or her, even though literary description of physical aspects is 
very vague. What does Madame Bovary really look like? Jennifer Jones? 
Thus the Western affects us as does a painting: we take the character 
in at one glance; we are for or against at one glance; we trust or mis- 
trust at first sight. The effect on the spectator is thus unlike that of litera- 
ture. As the Abbé Dubos would put it, we are confronted with natural 
signs, rather than abstract signs, and so the effect of sight is stronger than 
the effect we gain from reading; painting is superior to poetry.’ 

As far as the use of these images is concerned, they are used in terms 
of techniques which are very old and which are reminiscent of the epic 
and old stage devices. All the Aristotelian categories can be found in 
the Western; namely discovery and suffering, peripety, or, more particu- 
larly, recognition scenes, misunderstandings creating complications, 
resolutions thereof, etc., all of which are framed within a larger form 
closer to the epic than tragic drama, namely the technique of the trip, 
something the Western has in common with the medieval epic and 
romance. In the latter a knight usually sets out to earn the love of his 
lady. In the course of his trip he overcomes a series of obstacles and runs 
into all kinds of adventures (Lancelot du Lac, Cligès, Erec et Enid). The same 
basic technique is often used in the Western. Usually the trip’s direction 
is set: east to west (except for Around the World in 80 Days, which we may 
thus define as a Western in reverse). The trip may be one of emigration, 
a cattle drive, a posse in search of a criminal, etc. The resources of this 
technique are almost inexhaustible since the frontier is usually not yet 
closed. One instance of the use of this device would be Pony Express, a 
film in which we find Buffalo Bill and Wild Bill Hickock, plus Calamity 
Jane, out to join the East and the West. This they manage to do, but 
only after the overcoming of several serious obstacles, namely Indians, 
Southern Sympathizers, hired killers, and finally Calamity Jane is 
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foully shot in the back, though significantly enough there is another 
lady, regenerated through suffering, left over for one of the heroes. 
Thus in the Western, as in the medieval romance, you will often find 
that a lady is a reward for struggle, bravery, and heroism. In the West 
the lady suffers much the same fate as in the medieval romance: she is 
either a prize to be earned through heroism, in which case she is ideal- 
ized; or she may simply be taken through violence, in which case she is 
more earthy, sexy, or what have you; a dichotomy which is reflected 
in medieval literature, too. But the subject of Woman in the Western 
merits a more lengthy discussion. 

Just as in the medieval romance, one finds in the Western two funda- 
mental types of women: two Isoldes one might say, the blonde Isolde 
and Isolde of the white hands, Iseult aux blanches mains—the latter, we 
recall, is dark-haired. The opposition of the blonde and the dark is 
played to the full in the Western, the blonde usually being identified 
with virtue and idealized love while the dark-haired damsel is more often 
associated with the more primitive aspect of woman and so she is not 
infrequently a Mexican or Indian girl. The blonde Nordic Anglo-Saxon 
‘beauty may often be more plastically delectable, but then too she is apt 
to suffer too much from what Christian Dior attributes to American 
women in general, namely that they are too perfect. Thus the blonde 
Anglo-Saxon beauty is often not quite credible, whereas the dark type 
is more apt to win the sympathy of the audience. This dichotomy is 
well brought out in My Darling Clementine, in which Doc Haliday re- 
nounces his eastern fiancée for silly reasons, but is loved passionately by 
a Mexican beauty. The eastern fiancée is quite pretty, but she is not 
capable of the type of love the Mexican girl gives. She represents 
decency, marriage, family, etc.; whereas the Mexican represents passion. 
The same situation obtains in High Noon where the Sheriff, about to 
marry an ideal girl, blonde, Anglo-Saxon, pure, peaceful Quaker type, 
is helped out of a quandary because his mistress, a Mexican again, more 
mature, more of a woman than the ideal fiancée, teaches the latter how 
to defend her man. The moral of this duality seems to be that the 
American male inevitably marries an American woman and becomes a 
husband; but that he becomes a man only with non-American women. 
What happens to the ideal Anglo-Saxon blonde once she is married may 
be seen in the third category of women to be noted in the Western: 
these are those who have in fact renounced being women for the state 

‘of neutrality known as matrimony. Their prime function seems to be 
to resent beauty, youth, and saloons. These are the ladies who belong 
to the Church groups, the Decency committees, and their role in the 
Western is to pester Sheriffs and Marshals to get the girls from the local 
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saloon out of town. These women have certain visual aspects which also 
brands them immediately: they have a tendency to resemble the faces 
in a famous painting, The Daughters of the American Revolution, and also 
they have a less showy taste than the girls from the local saloon; they 
usually wear dresses from the mail-order catalogue, whereas the girls 
from the local saloon often will go to Saint-Louis for the latest fashion. 
The general maxim to be drawn from this is that the girls of the local 
saloon represent a humane and civilizing factor; whereas the ladies on 
the Decency committee are the forces of puritanism. Where there is a 
saloon, there are girls; where there are girls, there are men, guns, heroism; 
where the ladies from the Decency committee have won, there is utter 
ennui. 

Most girls from the local saloon are really nice girls who have fared 
ill. Here we may recognize one of the great themes of Romantic litera- 
ture. Many a prostitute (the word is never used out West) really has a 
heart of gold, though some of them are hard-headed business women. 
Often these girls will be regenerated through love, as happens in Stage- 
Coach, for example. At this point the significance of the West becomes 
obvious: it is a place where you can start afresh. (No wonder Americans 
believe in new starts!) ; 

But let us return to a consideration of techniques. The trip device is 
used in Stage Coach, a famous classic charged with existential significance. 
Here a framed cowboy hero is picked up by the stage in the middle of 
nowhere (theme of the stranger); a woman gives birth in the midst of 
violence (theme of life and death, renewal of life, etc.); an Indian attack 
is fought off (bravery in the face of overwhelming odds); a fallen woman, 
deeply affected by the birth of the baby, is regenerated through this and 
the love of the cowboy, who avenges himself, and gets the regenerated 
woman (theme of regeneration and new start). The woman giving birth, 
we should note, is also reformed; she is dependent on the ministrations 
of the fallen woman and so learns that even fallen women are women 
(theme of fraternity and humanity in the midst of suffering). 

Sometimes the action may be concentrated upon a single incident of a 
trip, the beginning and end of which have no role at all in the picture 

„itself. The same technique is used in the medieval romance: thus the 
Chanson de Roland is one incident in the vaster series of the Geste de 
Charlemagne. Thus certain Western heroes acquire a life similar to those 
of the medieval knights known to us from romance. Historical charac- 
ters acquire legendary lives, and these are exploited by the cinema in the 
manner of the medieval poets who produced several gestes grouping 
together the exploits of one or more characters. So in the film: you have 
the geste of Billy the Kid, the James boys, the Earps, the Younger 
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brothers, Buffalo Bill and Wild Bill Hickok, not to speak of the Roland 
of the West, General Custer. Could General Grant be Charlemagne? 

Wyatt Earp figures in My Darling Clementine and the later version, - 
Gunfight at the O.K. Corral, both being incidents in the larger vita, Here 
the ex-Sheriff and his brothers rest on their way West to retire and settle 
down. A murder holds them up in Tombstone. This is itself existentially 
significant and might be termed the theme of the impossible retirement. 
The hero stays long enough to clean up the town (though he had no 
intention of doing that when he stopped), avenge his brother’s death, 
regenerate Doc Haliday, fall in love, and get the latter’s ideal fiancée. 

A technique used as frequently perhaps as the trip is the return, 
either expected or unexpected, a device used also in classical plays 
(Racine, Moliére, etc.). The technique is excellent for touching off a 
potentially explosive situation. Or the return may offer a challenge, 
usually moral, and involved with this may be a story of revenge. Thus 
in High Noon the return of Ben Miller, the mad killer, puts the hero in a 
moral dilemma, tests the moral fibre of the town, and sets some serious 
problems about the nature of democracy and the taking of life. Indeed 
this film was remarkable in that it provoked a highly critical review in 
The Reporter, which branded it as anti-democratic and Nietzschean. The 
film comes close to being a tragedy, though it ends well with the hero 
saved at the last instant by his future wife. 

The techniques of the trip and the return might be supplemented by 
others; but are themselves sufficient to allow full exploitation of the 
themes treated in the Western and within these themes to exploit stock 
scenes which are inseparable from this art form. As we have mentioned, 
we may find in the Western the stock scenes reminiscent of classical 
drama: reversal of situation, recognition scenes, reconciliation scenes, 
malentendu, etc. But in addition to these stock scenes the Western has 
several which are proper to it; these are the gun duels, the hold-ups, the 
horse chase, the bar-room brawl, the hangings, etc. These create the 
atmosphere of the West, the tension and the drama. Of special considera- 
tion is the duel, which in terms of style is as formalized as any classical 
duel, almost as formal as a bull-fight. 

The gun duel is usually preceeded by an atmosphere of tension and 
foreboding, and the duel itself resolves this tension. Here, too, visual 
aspects play an important role. You can see that there will be a duel— 
by the faces, the situation, but also by the silence. The duel may occur 
outside or inside; if outside, it happens usually in the street; if inside, 
it is usually in a saloon. And in both cases it is announced by certain un- 
mistakable signs. Even the words used by the protagonists are in a sense 
a ritual: “You got till sundown to leave town’—T'll be out there waiting’ 
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—etc. The street is usually stripped for action, just as one part of the 
saloon, usually the bar, is prepared for the gunfight. The imagination of 
producers can vary the gunfight any number of ways and it may well 
be that the worth of the Western can be measured by this point. One 
might well say that the decadence of the Western, visible now, began 
when gunfights ceased to be clean and direct, and became too naturalistic 
so that the Western was in a sense stripped of its myth. In Shane, for 
example, the victim of a gunfighter was shoved back about six feet by 
the bullet of a forty-five. Here technical considerations risk taking pre- 
cedence over the illusion which makes of the Western an art form, so 
that it risks becoming a documentary. 

The gun duel is psychologically all-important, not only as concerns 
the characters but also for the film itself. To shoot or not to shoot is a 
test to be passed not only by the character but also by the producer. A 
Western with too many gunfights ceases to be credible. It is better to 
have few duels which are credible than many that are not. The best 
technique is perhaps to build up tension which can only be broken by 
the duel at the end of the action (The Big Land). Tin Star has only two 
duels, but they are both of extreme psychological importance: the first 
defines the crisis, the second resolves it. 

Recently Westerns have suffered from an addiction to technical pro- 
ficiency in gun duels. This may be due.to the various shooting schools 
in Hollywood. In any case it is apparent that the duellists are too good 
and they tend to become technicians. This appears quite often in the case 
of the theme of the town-tamer, also a rather new phenomenon. Indeed 
the town-tamer is a pure technician whose job is killing other killers; 
he is a Sheriff privately hired. Warlock is important in this respect. Here 
the citizens of the town of Warlock hire a town-tamer to get rid of some 
undesirable elements. The town-tamer is brought to the point of having 
to fight a new Deputy Sherif, whom he admires and who is less fast 
than he with his guns, There is intense preparation for a final fight, the 
others having been mere appetizers for the fight of fights, but symboli- 
cally the town-tamer refuses to fight and simply throws his golden guns 
in the sand, thus symbolizing the end of his career and his respect for 
the man willing to die for a principle. The picture is good, but hardly 

-of the best quality because the tricks have become too obvious. 

The moral of the Western seems to be that he who lives by the gun 
will die by it. Nowhere is this brought out with more telling effect than 
in The Gunfighter, a film which is as concentrated as a French classical 
tragedy, for it shows the unities of action, time, and place, not to speak 
of the hero’s lucidity concerning his predicament. Here once more we 
meet the theme of the impossible retirement, for the story is that of a 
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gunfighter who wants to retire, who became a gunfighter by a tragic 
flaw, so to say. His reputation acts here as the tragic mobile. The hero is 
made sympathetic to the audience, but there is enough psychological 
truth here for us to be able to say that the film represents almost a de- 
bunking of the myth of the West. In the end the hero is shot in the back. 


IV 


From the point of view of the spectator the Western is a very restful 
type of drama and of high vicarious appeal: you always know just about 
what will happen. The spectator is not asked to be intellectual, he is not 
asked to be an aesthetician or a professor. The technical devices are so 
obvious they are unimportant, just as are all the tricks used in classical 
drama. The Western is a great vehicle of escape into a world of heroism 
and adventure which, as Montesquieu said about Antiquity and its 
mythology, is different enough for our world to desire it yet not 
removed enough from ours to make it unbelievable. 


REFERENCE 


1 See his Critical Reflections upon Poetry 
and Painting (1719) 
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E. H. Gombrich 


In ms article on ‘Leonardo’s Use of Sfumato’ t} Mr. Helmut Ruhemann 
has criticized my views on the meaning of this term which I expressed in 
The Story of Art and in Art and Illusion. His problem is so interesting and 
his tone so polite that many readers beside myself must have felt after 
a superficial reading that there must really be room for controversy. 
Maybe there still is, but it turns out that the only arguments which Mr. 
Ruhemann puts forward are quite without foundation. The evidence, 
moreover, which he disregards is so easily accessible that a detailed 
refutation would be superfluous, were it not for one fact: Mr. Ruhe- 
mann’s reckless criticism is only a move in the game to discredit those 
historians who, like myself, have expressed their doubts about the _ 
soundness of the National Gallery’s cleaning methods of which Mr. 
Ruhemann is the most ardent and the most plausible champion. To 
understand this connection the reader must realize that sfumato meant 
something like ‘smoky’, or more exactly, perhaps, ‘like dissolving 
smoke’. The existence of such a term for a much admired artistic device 
presents a prima facie case for the use of ‘veiling’ effects in the art of 
Renaissance masters. I happen to have discussed this possibility in Art 


- and Illusion, and Mr. Ruhemann now singles me out as a typical his- 


torian who ‘has come to erroneous conclusions based on the study of 
uncleaned pictures’. 

Instead of respecting the concern felt by many artists, scholars, critics 
and, indeed, eminent restorers, Mr. Ruhemann sees fit to dismiss the 
cleaning controversy as ‘the perennial delight of the uninformed’. He 
therefore leaves one no choice but to deprive him of this delight. I cer- 
tainly derive no pleasure from a public quarrel with an old acquaintance 
whose sincerity I have always respected. Whether or not my ideas about 
the meaning of a technical term are right or ‘precisely the opposite of 
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the truth’ can be of little interest to anyone but myself. What is a matter 
of legitimate concern, unfortunately, is the standard of accuracy and the 
level of argument used in the propaganda for the New Way with Old 
Masters. 

‘There are four quite different things’, Mr. Ruhemann sums up his 
criticism, ‘which should be kept distinct. They are: (1) soft transitions 
from light to shade within one form or object; (2) soft outlines; (3) 
blurred definition between two things, e.g. a figure and its background; 
(4) indistinctness caused by distance. Leonardo applied “sfumato” only to 
the first of these’ (my italics). 

The unwary reader of this dogmatic assertion must surely think that 
Mr. Ruhemann has read this term very frequently in Leonardo in sense 
(1) and never in any other. As a matter of fact there are very few techni- 
cal terms in Leonardo’s language and ‘sfumato’ is not one of them. I 
don’t know if anyone has collected the few instances where Leonardo 
uses the comparison with smoke to explain his meaning; a casual search 
has yielded one in Richter’s Literary Works of Leonardo da Vinci (for which 
I once compiled the index) and four in the Trattato (based on the master’s 
_ lost manuscripts). They may help to show whether Mr. Ruhemann’s 
rigid distinctions can be maintained: 


Of the edges of shadows: some have fumosi and imperceptible edges, others distinct 
ones,® (Richter, 292.) 


This still accords with Mr. Ruhemann’s views, though not exactly with 
his four distinctions. The next may be the one he had in mind: 


Things viewed in the open country show little difference between their shadows 
and their lights, and their shadows are almost imperceptible and without outlines, 
so that they lose themselves as they extend toward the luminous parts like smokes 
(Tr. 860). 


Or in the similar one: 


. . and when your figure is in a dark room and you see it from outside, such a 
figure has the dark shadows sfumate as you stand in the line of the light. And such 
a figure shows grace and does credit to its imitator, for it will show strong relief 
and the shadows soft and sfumose, most of all where you see the darkness of the 
dwelling less, for here the shadows are almost imperceptible.‘ (Tr. 140.) 


The following paragraph (558) is more technical and is headed ‘How to 
use colour on linen’: 


Place your linen on a stretcher, give it a coat of thin glue and let it dry. Draw and 

paint the flesh-tones with bristle brushes, and thus while the paint is fresh, you can 
eae the shadow sfumata as you wish. The flesh-tones will be of white lead, lake 
and yellow, the shadow will be black and red with a bit of lake, or, if you wish, 
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hard red chalk. Having done the sfumato, let it dry, then retouch dry with lake and 
gum... .§ ` 


Here Leonardo uses the term for a technical procedure, the blending 
of colours (in this case shadows) when still wet. Elsewhere the Trattato 
(218) uses the identical concept fumoso precisely in the meaning of 
Mr. Ruhemann’s fourth distinction, for which he explicitly denies 
Leonardo’s usage: 


... know, painter, that you deceive yourself when under the name of practice you 
represent the view of a head seen at a short distance, using determinate brush-strokes 
and harsh and crude touches. For at whatever distance you represent your form, it 
is always finished, according to the position in which it is placed, and this also 
applies when, at a long distance, definition of its edges is lost. Do not therefore fail 
to paint so that a fumoso edge can be seen, rather than hard and harsh outlines and 
silhouettes, Hence it is to be concluded that the work to which the eye of the observer 
can approach closely should be finished with extreme diligence in all its parts, and 
moreover, those in the foreground should be defined against the background with 
clear determined edges, and those more distant should be well finished but with 
more fumoso edges, that is, more confused—that is to say, less clear... .* 


Here, in a way, I could stop. But lest Mr. Ruhemann accuses me of 
having confused ‘fumoso’ with ‘sfumato’, I must show that ‘sfumato’ 
was not only used precisely in the sense Mr. Ruhemann denies in an 
authoritative Renaissance text, but that there is no possible excuse for 
Mr. Ruhemann’s ignorance of this text. For this text is just Daniele 
Barbaro’s Vitruvius commentary of 1556 to which I drew attention on 
the page of my book on Art and Illusion which Mr. Ruhemann singled 
out for his strictures. Barbaro, I say (and Mr. Ruhemann quotes me 
correctly), ‘adapts Pliny’s praise of Parrhasios’s outline to the technique 
of sfumato that leads us “to understand what one does not see”. He 
speaks of ‘the soft disappearance on the horizon of objects from our 
view which is and is not...’. 

Mr. Ruhemann must have been so convinced that this cannot possibly 
be true that he failed to look up the evidence in my note. There I quote | 
the full text, which reads in translation: “The perfection of art is to make 
the outlines in a soft manner and sfumati so that one can understand what 
one cannot see, which is the softest disappearance, a delicacy on the 
horizon of our view that is and is not.” Daniele Barbaro, the patron of 
Palladio and of Paolo Veronese, then, used the word sfumato in this 
sense, but Mr. Ruhemann goes on to assure us loudly that ‘in “sfumato” 
there is no blurring of outlines . . . nor has it anything to do with the 
indistinct haziness caused by distance and the soft disappearance of 
objects on the horizon’. 
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It is sad, but worse is to come. Having failed to examine my evidence, 
Mr. Ruhemann advances the gratuitous hypothesis that I was misled in 
my reading of Pliny not (it appears) by dirty varnish, but by the wrong 
translation I had evidently found in an American author whom, in- 
cidentally, I have read as little as Mr. Ruhemann has read me. I need not 
rebut this allegation since what I discussed in the quoted extract was 
Barbaro’s use of Pliny, not mine. Barbaro, in 1556, had not read 
Swindler’s book of 1929. One could dismiss this further instance of 
‘Mr. Ruhemann’s polemical methods, were it not for the fact that he 
caps it all by producing a translation of Pliny’s Latin triumphantly to 
confound me with an interpretation which is the one I give precisely 
on the page 138 to which he refers, viz. that the perfect outline which 
Pliny describes suggested the third dimension. If it were not there in 
front of me, black on white, I would not believe it myself.* 

But Mr. Ruhemann aside, the issue of the sfumato is still of sufficient 
interest to warrant discussion. Outside the realm of Humpty Dumpty 
questions of meaning are usually settled by resort to a dictionary.’ And 
at the risk of being once more accused of ‘too much addiction to learn- 
ing’, I shall quote another ‘old document’, Baldinucci’s Dictionary of 
Artistic Terms of 1681, where we read: 


Sfumare: To unify colours. This is what painters do, after having put the colour in 
its place on the canvas or panel, in order to remove all crudeness of the brushstrokes, 
blending softly their lights with their middle tones or the middle tone with the dark, 
so that the transition from one to the other is made in such gradations that even 
from close by the painting appears soft and delicate without brushstrokes. The same 
thing that happens in painting also occurs in drawing when the draughtsman rubs 
the pencil strokes with paper, tinder or suchlike to blend them so well among them- 
selves and with the white of the paper that the edge of the mark looks precisely like 
smoke that dissolves in air. Paintings and drawings done in this way are called 
sfumati 3° 


To Baldinucci, then, the great Florentine critic and antiquary, no 
less than to Barbaro, sfumare meant the achievement of soft, almost im- 
perceptible transitions. The term describes the treatment of the marks 
on canvas or paper, not their significance. It can even be applied to the 
smudging of notes in music. 

So much for terminology. But after all, my disagreement with Mr. 
Ruhemann is not on a point of semantics. It concerns the nature of 
Leonardo’s achievement, which is traditionally summed up in the word 
sfumato. Art history has not culled this term from Leonardo’s notes. 
Here, as so often, it has followed the usage of Vasari. For Vasari, of 
course, Leonardo is principally the master who ushered in the Third or 
Perfect Manner of Painting. What distinguishes this style from that of 
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quattrocento masters is its victory over the last traces of harshness and 
dryness that still marked the more laboured efforts of earlier masters. 
. In Vasari’s eyes this achievement was greatly facilitated by the intro- 
duction of oil painting from the north, which by itself favours the 

sfumato, the imperceptible transition: ‘. . . for the oil itself renders the 
colours more mellow (morbido), more soft and more delicate in a unified 
and sfumata manner, more easily than other (techniques).’11 

It is in the Life of Giorgione that Vasari uses this term to indicate 
Leonardo’s basic contribution which Giorgione carried to Venice: 
“When Giorgione had seen several things by Leonardo’s hand which 
were very fumeggiate and, as I have said, strikingly thrown into darkness, 
this manner pleased him so that he followed it all his life.1* The truth 
-or otherwise of Vasari’s statement need not concern us. Suffice it to say 
. that Sir Kenneth Clark, in his book on Leonardo, accepts it as plausible. 
Mr. Ruhemann, on the other hand, appends the gloss to my passage 
from The Story of Art that ‘it is perhaps a commonplace, but a true one, 
that the late Bellini, Giorgione and Titian did more than Leonardo to 
introduce a painterly softness and to overcome the outline in painting’. 
But what startles him into italics is my assertion that Leonardo overcame 
rigidity “by letting the forms intentionally merge into dark shadows— 

the device that was called “sfumato” ’. 

-I admit, and I have demonstrated, that the word sfumato could also 
signify other methods of intentional merging. The reader of my dis- 
cussion in The Story of Art is appraised of some of these. But I should 
have thought that my description was, to use Mr. Rubemann’s previous 
phrase, ‘perhaps a commonplace, but a true one’. Let us hear Vasari 
again: 

Just as the ears are offended by a music that creates noise and dissonance or harsh- 

ness . . . 80 the eyes are offended by too crude colours. Hence what is too luminous 

sins against design . . . but the unified that holds itself equally far from the loud and 


the dim is most perfect. ... Certain parts of the figures must lose themselves in the 
shadows and in the distance. 


Admittedly Vasari does not use the word sfumato here, as little indeed 
as Leonardo does in a good many passages where he speaks of the same - 
kind of artistic device. Mr. Ruhemann is less than candid when he 
assures his readers that ‘nowhere in Leonardo’s notes have I been able 
to find a word on how to blur forms’. For as every reader of these notes 
knows, Leonardo is but rarely concerned with ‘how to’, but rather often 
with ‘don’t’. Many of these warnings confirm Vasari’s views of 
Leonardo’s historical position. Two examples must suffice: 


‘When you represent in your work shadows which you can only discern with diffi- 
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culty and of which you cannot distinguish the edges, so that you perceive them 
confusedly, you must not make them definite or clear lest your work look wooden. 
(Richter, 236.}! 
The passage, then, has the same pedagogical tendency which prompts 
Leonardo to write elsewhere: 


The boundaries of bodies are the smallest of all things . . . for the boundary of an 
object is 2 surface which is not part of the body contained within that surface, nor 
is it part of the air surrounding that body, but it is in between, interposed between 
the air and the body . . . it is a line of invisible thickness, hence, painter, do not 
surround your objects by lines. . . . (Richter, 49.) 
Surely it is not far-fetched, then, to connect at least these injunctions of 
Leonardo, as I have done, with Vasari’s ‘sweet and soft facility which 
hovers between the seen and the unseen’. 

It is true that Leonardo does not specifically advise the painter in his 
notes to ‘leave something to the imagination’. But I have tried else- 
where to show how thoroughly he was aware of the superiority of 
suggestion over tidy delineations: in his discussion of preparatory draw- 
ings he specifically advised the artist to leave his sketches indeterminate 
precisely because ‘confused shapes arouse the mind’.1* 

Did Leonardo then deliberately cut down the information on the 
canvas to stimulate projection? I am still convinced that he did where 
expressive features such as the corner of the mouth or the eyes were 
concerned, And though I do not share this opinion with Mr. Ruhe- 
mann, I think I share it with Peter Paul Rubens, who saw Leonardo’s 
paintings when their varnish was more than three hundred years less 
old and who can probably be trusted to have ‘used the evidence of his 
own eyes’ (which Mr. Ruhemann asks us all to do). In a statement pre- 
served by De Piles, Leonardo is praised by Rubens for his mastery of 
expression: “The method and the procedure which he used in expressions 
was to stimulate the imagination and to bring out the essential features 
rather than to fill it with minutiae . . . he preferred to leave something 
to desire in his work rather than surfeit the eyes with scrupulous 
exactitude.” 

The question of the methods used by Leonardo and other masters in 
this all-important task of stimulating the imagination is indeed closely 
linked up with that of deliberate veiling, the question of darkening 
varnishes which I have discussed in a different context.!* It is not I who 
pretend to know the answers. I am quite happy to be counted among 
the uninformed, It is Mr. Ruhemann who knows that Leonardo’s posi- 
tion in the history of painting is due to dirt: “We have formed an 
altogether false idea of Leonardo’s style from looking at uncleaned 
pictures and smudged drawings. The only completely cleaned paintings, 
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the Madonna of the Rocks in the National Gallery, and the Lady with the 
Ermine in Warsaw, show a characteristic crispness and accentuation of 
contrasts between light and shadow.’ 

When we historians make a mistake (as we very often do) nothing 
much happens, for we can be corrected by other historians. The texts 
remain, after all, unaltered. With restorers the case is different. They 
must alter the text itself. Is it not alarming to hear a man who has so 


recklessly disregarded the clear textual evidence before his eyes, to. 


pronounce with equal assurance on the ‘crispness’ of a Leonardo after it 


has passed through his hands? 


Mr. Rubemann fails to mention that even in London there is a 


masterpiece by Leonardo that he has not yet restored to its original crisp- 
ness: the cartoon in the Royal Academy. And what, if he dismisses this 
miracle as a ‘smudged drawing’, would he say about the unfinished 
Uffizi Adoration, an underpainting, it is true, but one which shows, as 
does the London cartoon, how Leonardo made the shapes emerge from 
the shadows and elicits and defines their forms by degree? 

Mr. Ruhemann’s opposite number at the Louvre has shown most con- 
vincingly that this procedure of gradual and almost imperceptible steps 
- towards definition and perfection must have been the secret of Leonardo’s 
most complex and most elusive painting technique. After investigating 
the paintings in the Louvre, M. Jean Rudel does not speak of their 
varnish, but precisely of this central role of the underpainting. It is no 
accident, I think, that he connects it with the idea of the sfumato: 


It is a play of light and shade of incredible delicacy, certainly achieved with silken 
brushes (Richter, 514) and which singularly resembles a wash. That is the famous 
sfumato which so often finds expression in Leonardo’s notes. It consists in the choice 
of a middle tone between light and darkness from which one can make the stronger 
shadows and brighter lights emerge more precisely by slow degrees. . .. On top of 
this first sketch Leonardo defines certain features, draws in the traditional sense of 
the term, makes silhouettes arise, reinforces certain shadows, strengthens certain 
lights mainly by successive glazes (Richter, 618-19)... . Then, working with simple 
colours, the painting slowly achieves its final colours—which gives the best-pre- 
served parts of his paintings incredible nuances of tone. ... Most of all he had to 
develop the dialogue between light and shade and to insist on transparency by means 
of velaturas, successive layers of superimposed colours dissolved in a vehicle with 
a basis of oil. 

M. Rudel comes to the conclusion that Leonardo employed camphor 
and distilled gums used like varnish to facilitate successive glazings as 
when he employs ‘verdigris’ (Trattato 214, 215). “Hence,” he says, ‘the 
incomparable optical effects of his paints and also the danger of imprudent 
removal of varnishP® (My italics.) 

After his unhappy excursion into philology, Mr. Ruhemann oddly 
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presents himself as a ‘humble technician’ pleading with scholars ‘to set 


less value upon old documents’ and to ‘place more trust in the evidence 
of their own eyes’. But here is the warning of a genuinely humble 
technician whose analysis confirms what I think I see when I peer 
through the mists of history and through the darkened varnish of 
Leonardo’s masterpieces in the Louvre: a painting technique of such 
elusive subtlety and nuance that its effects can never be summed up in 
a few words. But if there has to be a description I'd still rather use the 
term ‘sufamato’ in its true meaning of indeterminacy than Mr. Ruhe- 
mann’s ‘characteristic crispness’. 
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che è, et non è, et che solo si fa con in- 


finita pratica, ct che diletta 4’ chi non ~ 


sa più oltra, et fa stupire, chi bene 
Vintende.’ I am puzzled by Mr. Rube- 
mann’s ignorance of this evidence for, 
unless my memory deccives me, I sent 
this text to him on a postcard some ten 
years ago after a brief conversation on 
sfumato. 

For the convenience of the reader, here 
are the texts: 

Pumy: ‘Parrhasius . . . in liniis ex- 
tremis palmam adeptus. Hacc est pic- 
turae summa subtilitas. . .. Ambire enim 
se ipsa debet extremitas et sic desinere, 
ut promittat alia et post se ostendatque 
etiam quae occultat, (Hist. nat., XXXV, 
67, 68.) 


as follows: ‘‘For the contour should fold 
round on itself and so end as to give 
assurance of the other parts behind and 
to show even the things it conceals.” 


” Xenocrates ‘was describing a pheno- 


menon which is very familiar to artists 
who are concerned with clarifying their 
forms by suggesting the third dimension 
even with their lines.’ 

Gomarica: “Pliny has preserved for 
us the remark of a Hellenistic critic who 
praised the skill of the famous painter 
Parrhasios in creating the illusion of 
roundness by the outlines of his figures. 
This, we read, is the most subtle part of 
painting, “for the outline must go round 
and so end, that it promises something 
else to lie behind and thereby shows 
even what it obscures.” It is a passage 
which has aroused much puzzled com- 
ment. ... But I believe that when we 
compare any conceptual figure of pre- 
Greek or early Greek art with the 
miracles of freely moving figures as we 
know them from classical wall paintings, 
we may gather wherein the triumph of 


‘Parrhasios lay. His figures suggest what 


they can no longer show. We feel the 
presence even of the features we do not 
see, and so he can show us a dancing 


maiden turning into the picture... . The 
figure in space can be conceived only 
when we have learned to see it as a sign 
referring to an outer, imagined reality.’ 
(Art and Illusion, pp. 137-8.) 

? There are no Jess than two and a half 
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Italiana by N. Tomaseo and B. Bellini, 
1872. One text not quoted there is Cen- 
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Thompson, New Haven, 1932, ch. 
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li altri. . . .” (Vasari-Milanesi, I, 185.) 
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e cacciate, come si e detto, terribilmente 
di scuro. E questa maniera gli piacque 
tanto, che, mentre visse, sempre ando 
dietro a quello. . . .’ (Vasari-Milanesi, 
IV, 92.) In the Preface to the Third Part 
Vasari had written: ‘Segnitò dopo 
(Leonardo) . . . Giorgione . . . il quale 
sfumé le sue pitture. .. .’ 

12 ‘Che si come gli orecchi restano offesi 
da una musica, che fa strepito, o dis- 
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sonanza, o durezza . . . cosi restano offesi 
gli occhi da’ colori troppo crudi. Con- 
ciossia che il troppo acceso, offende il 
disegno. . . . Ma lo unito, che tenga in 
fra lo acceso, e l’'abbagliato, è perfettis- 
simo. . . . Debbonsi perdere negli scuri 
certi parti delle figure, e nella lontananza 
della istoria, . . .” (Vasari-Milanesi, I, 
180.) 

u ‘L'ombre le quali tu discernarai con 
difficultà e i loro termini non puoi 
conosciere anzi con confuso giuditio lo 
pigli e trascrivi nella tua opera non le 
farai finite overo terminate, che la tua 
opera fia di legniosa resultatione.’ 

18 ‘Ti termini delli corpi sono la minima 
cosa di tutte le cose . . . perchè il termine 
della cosa è una superfitie, la qual non 
è parte del corpo vestito di tal superfitie, 
nè è parte dell’aria circundatrice d’esso 
corpo, ma'l mezzo interposto infra 
Paria el corpo... adunque tu pittore 
non circundare lı tua corpi di linie. . 
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légéreté incroyable, obtenu certaine- 
ment avec des pinceaux de soie (Richter, 
op.cit., p. $14) et qui ressemble singuliére- 
ment a un lavis. C’est le fameux Sfumato, 
dont l'expression revient si souvent dans 
les papiers de Vinci. Il consiste en choix 
de lumière et d'ombres “moyennes” à 
partir desquelles on précisera peu à peu 
les ombres plus fortes et les lumières 
plus claires. . . . Sur cette première 
esquisse Léonard précise certains traits, 
desine au sens traditionnel du mot en 
faisant surgir des silhouettes, il renforce 
certaines ombres, afirme certains clairs 
surtout par glacis successifs (Richter, 
op.cit., pp. 618-19). . . . Travaillée d'abord 
avec des couleurs simples la peinture 
gagne peu à peu sa coloration finale 
grace à des juxtapositions de couleurs; 
ce qui donne dans les endroits les mieux 
conservés de ses tableaux d’incroyables 
nuances de tons. . . . Mais il s’agit avant 
tout de développer le dialogue ombre- 
lumière et d'insister sur les transparences 
par ‘‘Velaturas” successives de couches 
de couleurs sup et diluées dans 
un véhicle à base d'huile. .. . U 2 em- 
ployé le camphre; souvent il parle de 
gomme de genevrier distillée, utilisée 
comme vernis pour faciliter les glacages 
successifs comme lorsqu’il emploie le 
“Verdigris” (Trattato, pp. 214, 215)... - 
D’ot les effets optiques incomparables 
de sa peinture et aussi le danger des déver- 
nissages imprudents! (My italics.) (Jean 
Rudel, “Technique picturale de Léonard 
de Vinci’, Btudes d'Art, 8-10, 1953-4, 
PP- 297-9.) 
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Benedetto Croce. Philosopher of Art and 
Literary Critic. By GIAN N. G. ORSINI 
Carbondale. Southern Ilinois University 
Press. 1961. pp. x + 379. 80s. 


Baneprrro Croce was a rich man with no 
degree (although he studied law at Rome 
for a time, and later was presented with 
three degrees), who developed a remark- 
able taste for literature and gave all his 
time to it. His naturally serious inclinations 
led him in youth to include a great deal of 
philosophy in his reading. After writing 
the Aesthetic, which is the best known of 
his philosophical works in England, in 1902, 
when he was thirty-six, he founded a very 
succesful journal La Critica with his own 
money, with his own articlesin it and him- 
self as editor, in close association with 
Giovanni Gentile. He completed in 1909 
the trilogy of which the Aesthetic is a part 
and which constitutes the complete philo- 
sophical system of his early years. For 
many years after that he wrote articles on 
literary criticism, philosophy and history. 
He was a hard-working man, and wrote 
studies of Vico, Hegel, Marx, Goethe, 
Shakespeare, Dante, the first World War, 
the Renaissance, ethics, logic, politics, the 
theatre, and many other themes, as well as 
numerous articles and translations (includ- 
ing Hegels Encyclopaedia), and editing 
several books. He was Minister of Educa- 
tion just before Mussolini seized power in 
1922 and again after the second World 
War, and was a major figure in the 


opposition of. intellectuals to Mussolini and 
Fascism, parting from Gentile, his associate 
on La Critica, on this issue in 1925. 

He was thus a very formidable man in 
Italy, and this book by Professor Orsini 
does much to clear up some puzzling 
features about Croce’s reputation in that 
country. His reputation here is almost 
entirely as a philosopher; it is fairly high 
among those philosophers- who study 
aesthetics and non-existent among those 
who do not. Collingwood’s admiration 
was so great that when consulted about the 
entry under ‘Aesthetics’ for the 1929 edi- 
tion of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, be sub- 
mitted a translation of a piece from Croce’s 
Ultimt saggi. Yet the Aesthetic has such very 
serious and obvious faults as a work of 
philosophy that it would have been 
laughed out of court in some academic 
circles had it been published recently. 
Many contemporary philosophers are 
hardly aware of what Croce’s doctrines 
were and this can only be because his work 
has not traditionally been recommended 
or taken seriously, in spite of the fact that 
his main work on aesthetics is based on an 
original scheme of metaphysics. A book 
like Orsini’s is long overdue to explain, as 
it amply does, why Croce has lasted so long 
and remained so important a figure in 
Italian culture. 

The most important feature of the book, 
perhaps, is that it gives so clear a picture 
of Croce’s output during a long working 
life. Most English-speaking philosophers — 
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have only a hazy idea of what kind of thing 
Croce wrote apart from the Aesthetic. The 
first translation of that work is a disgrace 
to English scholarship; apart from that 
there are few works translated, and of 
those that are little is well known or easily 
accessible to the average reader or student. 
There is also very little commentary on or 
criticism of Croce and this, the first exten- 
sive and detailed study, is therefore much 
needed. 

Orsini approaches his task as a literary 
critic who is impelled by the problems of 
this subject into philosophy, hoping to find 
illumination by studying the work of 
Croce, the assiduous literary critic whose 
whole attitude to art was determined by a 
formidable philosophism. Orsini is ex- 
plicitly doing philosophy in this book, 
although he discusses other things as well. 
His aim is to examine critically Croce’s 
doctrines about art not merely to expound 
them, and since these doctrines are based on 


specific arguments this is asking to be 
judged by the usual standards of philo- 


sophical argument. As a piece of literary . 


criticism his book is good up to a point. 
The bibliography and references are help- 
ful, Croce’s writings are widely surveyed, 
and the arguments are clear and brief. As 
a piece of philosophical criticism it is rather 
weak, however, and since this is the main 
point of the exercise the book is disappoint- 
ing. What is still needed is a more search- 
ing, destructive examination before we can 
expect to make sense out of any literary 
criticism that uses Croce as a guide or 
starting point. This disagreeably sounding 
statement rests entirely on the thesis that 
Croce was an indifferent philosopher. To 
begin with Croce had the dogmatic ap- 
proach that is the banc of serious discussion 
of ideas, His theses in the Aesthetic are pro- 
nouncements largely unsupported by argu- 
ment. Onc has only to formulate an objec- 
tion to be left at a loss, for one has to invent 
the Crocean counter-angument that might 
be set against it. Orsini improves on Croce, 
for he does formulate some of the objec- 


tions, but he underestimates the case that 
can be made out for them. 

One of the chief difficulties about 
Croce’s early philosophy that should surely 
have bothered even a disciple like Orsini, 
since he is professedly conducting this 
study to throw light on problems of liter- 
ary criticism, is that if Croce’s theory of 
mental processes and of the nature of art 
be accepted, then the idea of value is mean- 
ingless. Taking moral value first, he argues 
that value judgments follow from practical 
activity not from thought processes. They 
are a simple direct consequence of the 
affirmation of the will. ‘A good or useful 
action is one that is willed. . . . We do not 
desire things becanse we know them to be 
good or useful; we know them to be good. 
and useful because we desire them.” If this 
wete so, it would be in principle impossible 
ever to perform a useless or immoral 
action, since doing it would make it good. 
This absent-minded argument (he con- 
tinues to speak of goodness and usefulness, 
as if he hadn’t abolished them) does not 
apply directly to value when used in con- 
nection with works of art; but if one tries 
to discover what Croce could ever count 
as good art, the search ends with a rather 
similar demolition. Croce regards all art 
as a form of imaging, a conjuring into be- 
ing of images of particulars, a process he 
calls intuition and which he defines as 
being identical with expression. Good art, 
he says, is then no more than successful 
expression, i.e. successful intuition. What 
has not succeeded in arriving at expression, 
however, has on this definition no exis- 
tence at all. It is difficult to see what real 
existence outside Meinong’s jungle an 
image can have that no one has had in 
mind. Thus good art is that art which 
exists. There may be a Crocean answer to. 
this impasse; but it seems to me that any~ 
one who is ostensibly looking for guidance 
in literary valuations from Croce but who 
does not refer to this difficulty, which 
seems at once obvious and centrally im- 
portant, can only have read Croce’s argu- 
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ments in the Aesthetic in the most super- 
ficial way. 

That this early doctrine was soon 
changed is not surprising, since Croce set 
out in La Critica to examine literature and 
literary criticism as a critic, in the light of 
his aesthetic doctrines, apparently under 
the impression that he was well fitted by 
his philosophical conclusions to distinguish 
good art from bad. In the Heidelberg lec- 
ture of 1909 he was saying that not merely 
successful expression is what counts as 
good art, but successful expression of emo- 
tion. This is a radical departure from the 
first platform, not a mere modification of 
a basically similar idea. It is certainly a 
plausible idea in general to say that artists 
express emotion, but Croce does not use 
the word ‘expression’ in his philosophical 
arguments to mean what we commonly 
mean by it. In his usage in the Aesthetic 
“expression’ is a synonym for ‘intuition’ 
and this in turn is explained as equivalent 
to having an image, which is regarded as 
a form, indeed the logically basic and prim- 
ary form, of knowledge. Thus, to express 
an image, as he explains in Chapter I, is not 
to do something, such as making gestures, 
or drawing or speaking, but simply to be 
in a position to do so. ‘Expression’ in the 
ordinary sense is quite different from 
Croce’s sense, and when he changes to 
“expression of emotion’, he means not that 
art ought to concern itself, nor that it 
always has concerned itself, with emotion 
but that emotion is the only possible con- 
tent of images—which is a dark doctrine 
indeed. Orsini compares and contrasts it 
but does not illumine it; nor apparently 
does he see any darkness in it. To sum up 
this second general objection to Croce’s 
aesthetic, of which Orsini’s discussion seems 
to imply only the shallowest and most 
anuddled conception, it is that Croce uses 
terms such as ‘intuition’ and ‘expression’ as 
if they had their normal force and use, 
whereas the specific arguments by which 
he seeks to establish the main features of 
his philosophy depend on egregiously nar- 


row definitions which are vaguely sketched 
—a device which make phrases incorpora- 
ting these terms sound naturally acceptable 
without really being so. 

Following on this is another difficulty, 
namely how complete works of art can 
be regarded as images of particulars. Pro- 
fessor Orsini gives more consideration to 
this question than Croce does; but while 
he does not do very full justice to the case 
that can be made for the objections he 
mentions, much more puzzling is his 
almost total neglect of the really bizarre 
theory of the nature of meaning from 
which Croce’s views spring. This is, first, 
that every word has a different meaning 
every time it is used, so that it has literally 
an infinity of meanings and can never have 
the same meaning twice; second, that the 
distinction between words is of no real 
significance, so that you can regard any 
word as a sentence, or a sentence as a sen- 
tence, or an entire Shakespeare play, or 
sonnet, or Dante’s Divine Comedy, all 
equally as sentences, being intuitions of 
particulars, the particular in each case being 
a particular emotion. This kind of argu- 
ment seems to me again a darkening argu- 
ment, the kind of raising of philosophical 
dust by arbitrary definitions and mysteri- 
ous a priori assumptions that progressively 
withdraws philosophers from any impor- 
tant issue affecting ordinary people into a 


dry prosy drawing-room where nothing 
is discussed except the meaning of newly 


invented and philosophically pointless 
terms. However, there is not even any 
need for inquiring into special terms with 
Croce, for his conclusions are not con- 
sistent with his explicit assumptions. If any 
utterance is an expression, or-rather the 
‘externalization’ ofit, then I do not see how 
the consequences are to, be avoided (a) that 
every trivial utterance is a work of art, so 
that aesthetic philosophers are not particu- 
larly concerned at all with what is nor- 
mally called art; and (6) that there are no 
criteria for the completion, and therefore 
for the individuation, of any intuition, or 
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expression, or image, or any other kind of 
thought. : 

Despite all these very radical objections, 
however, there is for me an impression 
from the Aesthetic that Croce was a very 
intelligent and logical man. My guess is 
that had he had a properly critical training 
in philosophy he might have been a major 
philosopher, whereas as it is there seem to 
have been none to make any criticisms tell- 
ing enough to influence him among the 
philosophers who took him seriously. He 
worked in isolation, which is not usually 
good for a philosopher. It seems clear from 
Orsini’s book that this impression of intelli- 
gence is borne out by his fair, shrewd and 
. sensitive criticism of literature. Although 
Orsini’s work cannot be commended on 
the score of philosophical competence, it 
has very considerable merits otherwise. It 
is of value to philosophers in that it surveys 
the whole range of Croce’s writings, 2 
range that has not been done justice to in 
England, It shows, for instance, that in his 
later years Croce was arguing that works of 
art are to be judged by their moral value, 
a relatively astonishing fact about him and 
one which shows how much he departed 
from the views that are normally attri- 
buted to him and how stereotyped and in- 
adequate are most English philosophers’ 
attitudes to him. This study is useful in this 
kind of way as a general guide and source 
book, but there still remains the need for a 
more thorough critical and philosophical 
evaluation. 

JOHN WILLIAMSON 
Monash University 


Walter Pater. Die Autonomie des Asthetischen. 
By WOLFGANG IsER. Max Niemeyer 
Verlag. Tübingen. 1960. pp. 235. DM. 
30. 

Walter Pater. A Study of his Critical Outlook 
and Achievement. By R. V. JOHNSON. Mel- 
bourne University Press. London and 
New York: Cambridge University 
Press. 1961. pp. 55. 78. 6d. 


Granam Houcs, in The Last Romantics 
(1947), begins his perceptive and apprecia- 
tive essay on Pater with these words: 
‘Burning with a hard gemlike flame has 
not been a popular practice in recent years; 
and we think of the aesthetes of the end of 
the last century, if we think of them at all, 
in terms of Yeats’s brilliant dismissal of 
the nineties in the introduction to the 
Oxford Book of Modern Verse; or of Mr. 
Eliot’s essay on The Place of Pater.’ This 
could still serve as an adequate summary of 
the prevalent attitude towards Walter 
Pater today. To the modern reader, his 
aesthetics seems sufficiently characterized 
by a complimentary bow in the general 
direction of l'art pour Part doctrines; his 
criticism seems sufficiently discredited by 
quoting the heavy eyelids of his Mona 
Lisa. The appearance of two new studies 
on Pater is therefore to be welcomed at 
least as an occasion to focus attention again 
on Pater himself. Both, fortunately, pro- 
vide more than just this occasion. They set 
one thinking on the peculiarly late- 
Victorian struggle to find a place for ‘the 
aesthetic’ outside morality and religion in 
their strait-jacket sense, but well removed 
nevertheless from the sterile splendour of 
ivory towers. After a period of violent 
upheaval in-critical theory, after strong 
views ranging from absolute commitment 
to absolute withdrawal, one has to admit 
that the skeleton is still in the cupboard. 

Both W. Iser and R. V. Johnson are 
interested in Pater’s ‘aesthetic theory’, his 
‘art criticism’, and his ‘literary criticism’. 
These are the chapter headings of Johnson’s 
brief, compressed study. Iser’s book is of a 
more massive nature, leaving little that 
could be said about Pater out of account, 
providing a useful assessment of Pater 
scholarship up to date, and a brief but 
sound sketch of English aesthetic thought 
in the nineteenth century. The latter offers 
an admirable framework in which to dis- 
cuss Pater’s position with regard to the 
issues of tradition. 

By comparison, Johnson’s littl book 
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suffers from the lack of a historical per- 
spective. This is not to say that the author 
proceeds in an entirely unhistorical fashion. 
* One could hardly discuss Pater without 
secing him, at least occasionally, as one 
of the ‘last romantics’, or without refer- 
ence to his apparent enthusiasm for nine- 
teenth-century historicism and even rela- 
tivism. Both these issues are discussed by 
Johnson with assurance and competence. 
Yet when we turn to Iser with the same 
questions in mind, basically the same an- 
swers are forthcoming, but with an extra 
dimension added. Johnson and Iser agree 
that Pater’s relativism (‘To the modem 
spirit nothing is, or can be rightly known, 
except relatively and under conditions’) 
is of profound importance for his aesthetic 
theory and his critical practice. But whilst 
in the case of Johnson we have to rest con- 
tent with the assurance that ‘Pater finds a 
sanction for his views in the picture of the 
world as a ceaseless Heraclitean flux’, Iser 
gives us a fascinating excursion into the 
meaning and fimction of the sceptical 
attitude, followed by a chapter on ‘the 
essay form’ favoured by Pater as the re- 
flection of this sceptical attitude and as the 
only possible form of expression implicated 
in the rejection of the great speculative and 
synoptic pursuits. Here, to be sure, the 
difference between Iser and Johnson is 
mainly that of a more or less detail. But 
when it comes to such central considera- 
tions: as, for instance, the assessment of 
Pater’s ‘subjectivist position’ in criticism 
and his ‘impressionistic writing’, it is no 
longer a question of the number of pages 
in which the two authors respectively 
cover their ground. Iser is clearly superior 
to Johnson, whose suggestions on the topic 
of subjectivism add up to the indubitable 
though uninformative truth that Pater 
commends what strikes him as interesting 
in a work under discussion, and that ‘the 
antithesis between appreciative and judicial 
criticism scarcely existed for him’. Iser’s 
book relates, in careful and perceptive 
analyses, the tension Pater felt between the 


inner man and his experience to the ex- 
pression this found in the critic’s style and 
the aesthetician’s doctrine of the autonomy 
of the aesthetic. Pater’s sceptical outlook 
debarred him from any attempt to recon- 
cile in speculative construction (as a Hege- 
lian would have tried to do) what appeared 
to him actually incompatible; but in artis- 
-tic expression, which is centrally rooted in 
man’s inner life, in his ‘subjectivity’, Pater 
could find the required translation to an- 
other level. This is the Part pour Part con- 
ception with a difference—with a differ- 
ence at least as against the French formula- 
tion such as Gautier’s, who, as Iser points 
out, protested with his notion against a 
historical situation, whilst Pater saw ın art 
the only possible transformation of the 
flux of human experience. Art no longer 
as imitation of the world, but as its expres- 
sion, its metamorphosis—in this sense the 
Romantic movement truly culminated in 
Pater. His conception of the aesthetic ex- 
perience, and his conception of how the 
critic can use this ience to convey 
what moves him in the work which 
features in such experience, are indeed 
problematic. They raise for us today still 
the spectre of ‘the impression’, as the last 
and only point of contact between man 
and his world, and the haunting conviction 
that once this is admitted, no amount of 
‘integrity’ or ‘sensitiveness’ on the critic’s 
part will steer us clear of the subjectivist 
rock. The most charitable view one 
take of Pater’s actual critical writiigs is 
surely that he erected a modest edifice, 
still worth visiting, on this-<ck; the less 
flattering view would -bé that his critical 
boat, whilst initially not badly navigated, 
finally suffered shipwreck on it. Iser’s book 
appears to incline to the first, Johnson’s 
essay to the second opinion. Both do so, 
however, only after careful scrutiny of the 
evidence. Here again, Iser’s scope is natur- 
ally much wider, his book being concerned 
with Pater’s total opus; Jobnson restricts 
his undertaking, and he does not, for in- 
stance, discuss Paters’s Imaginary Portraits 
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or Marius the Epicurean at length. On the 
latter Iser bases rather much reliance as a 
general testament of Pater’s mature posi- 
tion, thus taking less seriously than he 
might have done what must surely be 
called the complete artistic failure of Marius 
as a novel. 

From both these books on Pater one 
comes away with a heightened apprecia- 
tion of the critical common-sense in John- 
son’s concluding remark: ‘What is the 
most important, if we are to form a fairer 
estimate of his critical achievement, is 
simply that we discard stereotyped impres- 
sions of Pater and be prepared to consider 
his individual performances on their 
merits.’ 

EVA SCHAPER 
Glasgow University 


Imagination. By 8. J. FORLONG. Allen and 
Unwin, 1961. pp. 125. 18s. 


Teas rrrrie book merits a review almost 
as long as the book itself. It must be the 
briefest of all the volumes in that dis- 
tinguished series: The Muirhead Library 
of Philosophy. Excluding forewords, the. 
index and the references, etc., the text 
barely exceeds one hundred pages, but into 
these hundred pages is condensed con- 
siderable erudition concerning contempor- 
ary theories and their historical antece- 
dents. It offers a contribution to the 
philosophy of imagination, and with all 
this it combines the two great philosophical 
virtues lucidity and a firm anchorage in 
common good sense. The author describes 
his book as a philosophical study of con- 
cepts, and says, modestly, that it contains 
little about the psychology of imagination. 
It is, however, only a rather unwise psycho- 
logist who ignores the analysis of the con- 
cepts he uses. The author is Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Dublin. The more general philosophical 
and historical issues raised in this book will 
no doubt be discussed in other journals. 


For the student of aesthetics there are two 
chapters of special interest: Chapter V on 
Dreams—What they Are and Chapter IX on 
Art and Imagination; but to appreciate the 
content of these chapters the book must, 
of course, be read as a whole. 

The author begins by distinguishing 
three ‘uses’ or ‘usages’ of the term ‘imagi- 
nation’: (1) that of ‘in imagination’, (2) 
that of ‘with imagination’, and (3) that in 
which it is equivalent to ‘supposal’. The 
distinctions are clearly explained and illus- 
trated and are turned to good account in 
later chapters. 

Dreams are important for aesthetic 
theory because some creative writers have 
claimed to derive inspiration from their 
dreams and because some of the ‘mechan- 
isms’ of dream formation appear to operate 
in artistic creation. In the chapter on Dreams 
—What they Are, Furlong defends the view 
that dreaming is a sort of ‘supposal’, and 
defends it more especially against the ‘story 
theory’. The ‘story theory’, in its most 
representative form, is to the effect that 
dreams are not ‘experiences’ since we can- 
not have experiences when we are asleep. 
What happens is simply that we wake up 
and tell a story which we mistakenly sup- 
pose to be a report of something remem- 
bered. Furlong examines this theory more 
especially in the form in which it has been 
forcibly argued by Professor Norman 
Malcolm, and he makes very telling points 
against it. If his arguments against Mal- 
colm’s theory are not entirely conclusive, 
it is just because it is impossible for a 
philosophical argument to be both con- 
clusive and brief. Malcolm’s arguments 
lean heavily on one of the more rigid inter- 
pretations of the ‘verification principle’ 
(that a statement is meaningless if it cannot 
be verified by empirical observation). It 
also leans heavily upon a special use of the 
term ‘experience’. Professor Furlong did 
not allow himself enough space to go fully 
into these matters. 

Firm anchorage to common sense is very 
evident in this chapter. It is clear that he is 
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sympathetic with the common view 
according to which dreams are taken to be 
experiences, roughly datable in real time 
—between the time of falling asleep and 
the time of waking up—in which the 
dreamer experiences something like real 
seeing, real fearing, real believing. It is 
clear, too, that he is aware of the difficulties 
in this common view, in Malcolm’s view, 
and perhaps in his own view. There re- 
mains a residual uneasiness about his own 
theory that dreaming is a form of ‘sup- 
posal’. Would he not agree that it is an 
extension of the use of ‘suppose’ to make 
it cover not only the more ‘intellectual’ 
forms of imaginative constructioninvolved 
in framing an hypothesis but also the 

quasi-sensuous constructions involved in 
es and hallucinations? It sounds odd 
to say that Macbeth mistakenly supposed 
that there was a dagger before him, as odd 
as to say that he formed a hypothesis to 
_ that effect. It does not do justice to the 
reports of experience under the effects of 
mescalin to say simply that the mescalin 
makes the subject ‘suppose’ that so and so 
is the case. There is the same oddness in 
describing vivid dreams in this way. The 
oddness, of course, attaches equally to the 
‘story theory’. Is it not a significant fact 
that some people who say that they lack 
visual images in normal waking life claim 
to have a vivid imagery in their dreams? 
Such people are not just making up a 
story. They believe that they are reporting 
something which they remember, that 
their reports are not very different from 
those of an astronomer who halfan hour or 
so after taking his eye from the telescope 
writes a report of what he thinks he actu- 
ally saw. This is in fact one of Furlong’s 
most effective points—that though reports 
from memory can be mistaken, they are 
not always so; that a claim can be verified 
not only by a here and now observation, 
but also by remembering. 

In reading philosophical discussions 
about dreaming one gets the impression that 
their categories are often a littlerigid. They 


tend to distinguish too sharply between 
what is verifiable and what is not, ignoring 
the cases in which we can say: “There is no 
rigorous proof of this statement, but there 
is some evidence for it.’ They may make 
too sharp a distinction between being 
awake and being asleep, ignoring the pos- 
sibility of being half awake and half 
asleep, or even of being both awake and 
asleep—asleep inasmuch as it seems that 
one is beg mauled by a tiger, but awake 
inasmuch as one can judge at the same 
time: “This is just a dream.’ Such occur- 
rences are in fact reported. Professor Fur- 
long is not unaware of these considerations. 

The chapter on Art and Imagination is in 
the main a critical discussion of the essays 
edited by W. Elton and published under 
the title Aesthetics and Language, leading up 
to answers to some very fundamental 

questions of aesthetics such as: What is a 
work of art? How is it appreciated? What 
is its relation to emotion? What is its rela- 
tion to imagination? The views of the 
essayists are confronted with those of 
writers on aesthetics such as R, G. Colling- 
wood and Susanne K. Langer. 

' The essayists are suspicious of any con- 
junction of art with imagination. Colling- 
wood says that in art: ‘Imagination is the 
new form which feeling takes when trans- 
formed by consciousness.’ Susanne Langer 
says that: ‘Art is the creation of forms (e.g. 
pictures) symbolic of human feelings,’ and 
that ‘the picture is the Art symbol which 
expresses the imaginative experience, i.e. 
the artist’s feeling. . . .’ Collingwood and 
Susanne Langer are not alone in making 
puzzling statements of this kind, which are 
to be contrasted with the simple-minded- 
ness and down-to-carthness of Elton’s 
essayists. What a tangled skein Professor 
Furlong has to unravel! And a valiant 
effort he makes to unravel it! After dis- 
cussing some of the main issues he gives 
his own answer to the basic questions: 
What is 2 work of art? How is it appre- 
hended? etc. 

In his answer to the question: What is a 
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work of art? he comes down on the side 
of the essayists. A picture, good or bad, is 
paint on canvas—which is a real not an 
imaginary object. An artistic picture is 
paint placed on canvas by an artist. (In this 
judgement, surely, brevity has been 
carried, so to speak, to extreme lengths. 
No doubt Furlong could easily defend his 
statement against a charge of circularity.) 

On the question of apprehension he de- 
cides, like the essayists, that the difference 
between apprehending a real object and 
apprehending a painted object is that in the 
two cases one asks different questions and 
makes different judgements. 

On the problem of feeling and its 
expression in a work of art, he says— 
again in agreement with the essayists and 
en to the Collingwood and Langer 
school—that feeling may or may not be 
present in the appraisal of a work of art, 
and that emotion is not a central factor 
either in the creation or in the apprecia- 
tion of a work of art. 

With regard to imagination in art he 
concludes that though we may need to 
use our imagination ‘in varying degrees’ 
when contemplating a work of art, such 
activity does not make the work of art an 
‘imaginary object’. 

These conclusions may not be exciting 
but they are very comforting. To reach 
them is like touching down after aerial 
flight, part of which at least was through 
dense clouds. 

This book is to be welcomed as another 
sign of the return to tolerance and urbanity 
in philosophical discussion. The author 
aptly compares such discussion with good 
parliamentary debating which, however 
lively the sparring, is conducted with 
good manners. There was a time, not so 
long ago, when the most characteristic 
philosophical comment on innocent re~ 
marks was: “You can’t say that. That is 
nonsense.’ There is increasing recognition 
that the function of the philosopher is very 
different from that of the policeman in a 
police state whose job is so often to pro- 


nounce the prohibition: “You must not 
say that—here.’ In a free country men are 
allowed, within reason, to say what they 
like and to say it in their own way. They 
are allowed to talk nonsense or to make 
fantastically obscure statements, as do most 

ordinary men, some philosophers, some 
writers on aesthetics, and many art critics, 
The first duty of a philosopher is to listen 
—to listen to what people actually say. He 
notes the meaninglessness or the contra- 
dictions and the oddities in what people 
actually say, and then—this is important— 
tries to discover what the speaker was 
trying to say. He can then point out the 
difficulties and oddities in the statement 
and fmally make some helpful suggestions: 
‘Couldn’t you put your point in another 
way—say like this... 7 

Though he does not parade his philo- 
sophy of philosophical discussion, Pro- 
fessor Furlong seems to proceed in this 
way. He listens with equal patience to the 
clever paradoxical statements of Professor 
Malcolm and the extraordinary statements 
of Professor Langer. What he extracts from 
obscure statements may not add up to 
much, and one is left with the feeling that 
there must be more in them than that. But 
philosophical, like parliamentary, debate 
is in principle unending in spite of tem- 
porary closures. With this no doubt Pro- 
fessor Furlong would agree. It is to be 
hoped that this book will quickly go out of 
print, and that the author will let us have 
a second, expanded edition. Most books 
are too long; this one all too short. 

C. A. MACE 


Kunst und Wissenschaft. By YEHUDI MENU- 
HIN. Insel-Verlag. Frankfort on Main. 
1961. pp. $5. DM. 5.50. 


Tums 1s the German translation of an 
address given to the Royal Institution in 
1959 under the title Art and Science as Re- 
lated Concepts. The author characterizes 
science as pre-eminently concemed with 
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what is predictable and can be rationally 
formulated, while art is intuitive and spon- 
taneous. Science abstracts from the unique- 
ness of singular occasions which are of 
supreme significance in artistic creation. In 
the purview of science the individual is 
understood qua instance of general laws, 
while the artist considers the individual 
object which engages his attention as an 
end in itself, and a work of art is only 
valuable if it evinces an individuality of its 
own. 

Menuhin deplores that the faculties 
which have come to such wonderful 
fruition in his own art, tend, under the 
impact of scientific progress and achieve- 
ment, to be relegated to watertight com- 
partments, preserved in museums and 
concert-halls, but divorced from the main 
stream of our lives. As a consequence, our 
intuitive and creative endowment has been 
neglected and is threatened with extinction, 
and the value of the individual stands at a 
low ebb. Menuhin has no quarrel with 
science as such. His plea is that both the 
scientific and the artistic attitudes are 
essential ingredients in a full life. In fact, 
scientific discovery depends on intuitive 
insight as much as art has its theoretical 
and rational side. It is the dichotomizing 
‘nothing but’ attitude which the author 
combats in the contemporary mind. 

Menuhin presents his point of view en- 
gagingly and intelligently. From an artist 
we cannot, of course, expect a closely 
reasoned argument. Otherwise one might, 
for instance, have wished for the author to 
distinguish more clearly between work of 
art and artistic creation, between science 
as a body of knowledge and science as an 
„activity. But his main thesis is sound and 
assured of the sympathy of genuine lovers 
of art, and his warning deserves to be 
heeded by all those whose responsibility 
is the education of the young. A 


PAUL SELIGMAN 


Masica ex Machina. By FRED K. PRIEBERG. 
Ullstein. Berlin. 1960. pp. 300. DM. 
18.50. 


THIs BOOK gives a comprehensive and 
welcome survey of the various movements 
in modern music which have culminated 
in the artistic application of electronically 
produced sound. It includes a good deal of 
interesting information on the physics and 
engineering of electronic sound production 


‘ and composition which would be- more 


valuable if a glossary had been supplied. 
Apart from that, the author writes in a 
racy, if somewhat journalistic style, though 
with genuine enthusiasm. He is convinced 
that ‘electronic music’ is appropriate to 
twentieth-century artistic needs and con- 
genial to the—I suppose, technological— 
spirit of our time. Consequently he finds 
fault with those composers in the new 
medium, among them their foremost 
representative Karlheinz Stockhausen, who 
have tried to make it a vehicle of religious 
feelings and ideas. 

The author succeeds in linking Busoni’s 
now sixty-year-old contention that the . 
development of musical art is frustrated by 
the limited range of our traditional instru- 
ments, with the infinite potentialities of 
electronic sound and sound combination. 
Similarly he connects the revolution of the 
Viennese school (atonality, serial arrange- 
ment, quarter-tone scale) with the stepless 
glissandi and rustling effects of electronic 
compositions into which neither melody 
nor harmony enter as elements. Finally, he 
shows that Stravinsky’s incessant change of 
time—sometimes, as in The Rites of Spring, 
with every bar—finds its consummation in 
the total abandonment of a division into 
bars. In the realm of electronics time is set 
by the standard speed of the magnetic tape,’ 
No interpretation can intervene between 
composer and public, and vague instruc- 
tions, such as piano, forte, crescendo, have 
been replaced by the mathematical pre- 
cision of the sound curve, as the composer 
has recorded’ it once and for all. By means 
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of yardstick and scissors he is able to deter- 
mine the length of sound groups and rest 
periods to fractions of seconds—an achieve- 
ment beyond the reach of the traditional 
score. 

Electronic music, we are told, ab 
directly on the unconscious, and film pro- 
ducers have been using its suggestive possi- 
bilities for heightening tension and sus- 
pense, or for supplying an aural back- 
ground to the depicted scene in order to 
reinforce its effect. This, however, is not 
the essential function of the new medium. 
Its true place is the broadcasting studio, and 
its conveyor the loudspeaker in the home. 
‘The author deplores that hearers still tend 
to impart naturalistic and emotional asso- 
ciations to electronic music which, if I 
have understood him aright, is pure, abso- 
Jute music in a much more thoroughgoing 
sense than any classical work of say Bach 
or Mozart. 

The author also calls it ‘abstract’ and thus 
invites_comparisons with the abstract 
movement in the visual arts. There is, 
however, an important difference inas- 
much as the abstract painter invents and 
creates, while electronic sound is machine- 
produced. Its composer manipulates, 
selects and edits. He exploits infinite 
possibilities, often guided by accident. 
Prieberg thinks that in this respect his 
technique is similar to that of surrealist 
painting. The latter, however, is guided by 
“free association’ which is not the result of 
accident, but reveals an inner coherence 
determined by unconscious factors. 

Prieberg argues that electronically pro- 
‘duced sound does not mean subservience 
to, but represents a conquest of the 
machine. But so do steam-engine, aero- 
plane and automatic pilot. Again, the 
author makes great play with the infalli- 
bility of the magnetic tape and contrasts it 
-with the mechanical instruments of the 
traditional orchestra. But here mechanics 
is only an aid. It is the performer's breath 
and touch, and ultimately his mind that 
¢nlivens it. If interpretation and latitude 


are eliminated, they are eliminated at a 
price—the human element. 

Electronic music is still in an experi- 
mental stage; it certainly deserves more 
attention than it appears to have received 
hitherto in this country. Serious musicians 
are working in the traditional as well as in 
the new medium, and there is the con- 
tinuity of development between the two 
to which attention has already been 
drawn. Not for along time, however, may 
it be possible to gauge its aesthetic value, 
and this brief critique must end on a 
questioning note. 

Disregarding naturalistic and emotional 
associations of a personal nature, it has, in 
the reviewer’s opinion, been one of the 
functions of European music to express 
man’s inner life. At its best and purest, 
music has been a vehicle of ineffable feel- 
ing, and more especially of our sense of 
the numinous. Hence Prieberg seems 
wrong in principle when he objects to the 
religious quest of Stockhausen and others. 
But in a different sense he may also be 
right, namely in so far as electronically 
produced sound by its very nature might 
never become an appropriate medium for 
feelings such as those composers had to 
express. If that were the case, then the new 
muse would indeed appear as a step towards 
cultural dehumanization. We must, how- 
ever, keep an open mind. 

PAUL SELIGMAN 


The Life of J. M. W. Turner, R.A. By A. J. 
FINBERG. Second edition, revised and 
with a supplement by HILDA F. FINBERG. 
Oxford University Press. 1961. pp 
xvi + 543. 63s. 


‘THE APPEARANCE in 1939 of the first edition 
of this work, the result of some thirty 
years’ study, did much to correct the 
popular and unpleasant portrait of the 
greatest of English painters, From this 
revised and supplemented edition a surly 
genius still emerges, but a far more human 
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and dignified figure than legend would 
have kept alive. And ifto be uncooperative 
’ concerning the prices demanded for one’s 
art were still to be as gross a fault as gossip 
has inflated it around Turner, few in any 
field of artistic expression today would 
escape censure. 

As much of the present revival of inter- 
est in aesthetics is due to a switching of 
interest from the authority of critics to an 
examination of artists’ accounts of the 
nature of their creativity in an attempt to 
discover through their varied intentions an 
acceptable, if not common, meaning of 
the ‘significant form’ of the various arts, 
this Life of Turner is a fascinating justifica- 
tion of a great artist’s insight into, and 
account of, his vision of Reality through 
appearances—a vision that, approximating 
to the classical prescriptions of ‘idea’ and 
‘imitation’, outstripped the petty, taste- 
bound opinions of so many of his con- 
temporary critics. 

The Finbergs have wisely refrained from 
giving verbal accounts of the Turner mas- 
terpieces, but have relied upon his own 
descriptions. What, of course, is needed 
as a companion to this work is an adequate 
volume of prints. Admittedly the vast 
Turners reproduce less happily than most 
in book-size, but that is no reason for 
the persistent neglect from which they 
have suffered when so many a minor 
modern is honoured with an up-to-date 
and extensive colour folio. 

VAL VALUS 


University of Queensland 


Nature of the Film. By SIEGFRIED KRACAUER. 
Dennis Dobson. 1961. pp. xx + 364 + 
61 illustrations. 67s. 6d. 


TaoucH Dr. Kracauer’s book has a 
bibliography of cleven pages, very few of 
its items deal with the aesthetics of the film. 
The film itself, as an art, has never been 
defined. Born as an entertainment, its form 
has fluctuated according to the demands 


of the market, and for this reason it has 
been easier to write about the sociology of 
the film industry rather than about its 
essential nature as a medium of expression. 
Even Dr. Kracauer, who now makes this. 
brave attempt to fill the aesthetic gap, be- 
gins by limiting his subject-matter to the 
normal black-and-white film as it grows. 
out of photography, ‘disregarding, at least 
temporarily, its less essential ingredients 
and varieties’. The whole problem of 
colour is put on one side; so is the wide 
scréen and, more regrettably, the relation 
of film techniques to television. More 
drastically, Dr. Kracauer distinguishes be- 
tween what he calls formal and material 
aesthetics, and ignores the former category. 
His book, he says, is concerned with con— 
tent; it rests upon the assumption that film. 
is essentially an extension of photography 
‘and therefore shares with this medium a 
marked affinity for the visible world. 
around us. Films come into their own 
when they record and reveal physical. 
reality’. This is a freely acknowledged 
prejudice which enables the author to dis- 
miss the whole of what is known as ‘ex~ 
perimental film’ (the Richter-Eggeling 
abstract films, Bufiuel-Dali’s Un Chier 
Andalou, Cocteau’s The Blood of a Poet, etc.) 
as a deviation which alienates the cinema 
‘from nature in the raw, the fountain- 
head of its peculiar power’. 

Within his chosen limits Dr. Kracauer 
can then define the general characteristics. 
of the photographic approach. This is not, 
of course, a mechanical approach: holding 
up a mirror to nature. “Actually there is no 
mirror at all. Photographs do not just 
copy nature but metamorphose it by 
transferring three-dimensional phenomena 
to the plane, severing their ties with the 
surroundings, and substituting black, grey, 
and white for the given colour schemes.’ 
Plenty of room, therefore, for aesthetic 
choice, for a high degree of selectivity. 
“The issue of art’ has been discussed in- 
conclusively ever since photography was 
invented, but Dr. Kracauer pleads for an 
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extension of the term ‘art’ to include what 
may not at first sight seem to fit into the 
traditional conception of art—what he 
calls the achievements of a truly photo- 
graphic spirit. 

The greater part of the book is taken up 
by a description of the ‘areas and elements’ 
of such an art. Most of these relate to the 
technique of film-making—the functions 
of the actor, the role of the spoken word, 
thenature of sound (its symbolic meanings), 
the psychological functions of music in the 
film—but finally we come to a more 
strictly aesthetic consideration of the 
effects of the film on the spectator. The 
general assumption here is that film images 
affect primarily the spectator’s senses, en- 
gaging him physiologically before he is in 
a position to respond intellectually. It is 
admitted quite frankly that ‘with the 
moviegoer, the self as the mainspring of 
thoughts and decisions relinquishes its 
power of control’. This results, not only 
in an often observed difference between 
the filmgoer and the theatregoer (‘In the 
theatre I am always I, but in the cinema I 
dissolve into all things and beings’), but 
also in a weakening of the spectators’ con- 
sciousness, which is perhaps an explanation 
of the impermanency of the film’s emo- 
tional impact. We are for a moment 
moved to tears, but the tears dry up as 
quickly as the images flow. The film has 
such a shallow level of penetration that 
some people can sit through one without 
realizing that they have seen it before, 
perhaps comparatively recently. The ex- 
perimental film is partly motivated by the 
desire to overcome this limitation in the 
film, and for that reason alone perhaps 
deserved more consideration than Dr. 
Kracauer gives it. One of the purposes of 
the experimental film has always been to 


fix the image: verweile doch, du bist so schon. 
We do not forget the surgeon’s pince-nez 
dangling from the ship rope in Potemkin; 
or the dead donkey on the piano in Un 
Chien Andalou. Potemkin is perhaps not an 
experimental film as defined by the 
author, but what is necessary in any kind 
of film, for emotional impact, is a clear 
definition of the symbolic image, the 
pictorial metaphor. The realistic film be- 
comes effective to the degree that it cn- 
gages us in a metaphorical activity; which 
is true of any kind of art. 

This is not to dismiss ‘the film of fact’ as 
an artless form, but the distinction between 
‘the film of fact’ and ‘the film of art’ is not 
an aesthetic distinction, any more than is 
the distinction between journalism and 
‘writing as an art’. There is art and there 
is non-art, or anti-art. Art is always, what- 
ever the medium, an extension of reality, 
a super-reality. Dr. Kracauer ends by de- 
fining the aim of the film as ‘the redemp- 
tion of physical reality’, by which he 
means the power it has of permitting us 
‘to take away with us the objects and occur- 
rences that comprise the flow of material 
life’. But this has never been the traditional 
role of art, which is rather to transform the 
objects and occurrences of material life 
into enduring forms—forms that endure 
precisely because they are redeemed from 
‘flow’ and ‘actuality’. It is for this reason 
that Dr. Kracauer concludes that ‘the 
intrusion of Art into film thwarts the 
cinema’s intrinsic possibilities’. The philo- 
sopher of art must regard this as a some- 
what gloomy conclusion, but there can 
be no doubt of the great knowledge and 
the perfect understanding of the medium 
that has led to it. No student of aesthetics 
can afford to neglect this significant work. 
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BIOLOGY AND ART 
B. M. Foss 


DARWIN MuST have been startled by one outcome of the doctrine of 
evolution. It was argued that, since there was no break in continuity in 
the development of man from the animals, it was permissible to talk 
about animals as though they had human capacities: dogs understood 
language, birds greeted the splendours of the dawn, and even rats 
showed altruistic behaviour. Scientists of course prefer to argue in the 
opposite direction: as animals increase in complexity from one-celled 
organisms up to the primates there is an accompanying increase in the 
repertoire of behaviour; but underlying it is an invariance which is to _ 
be expected as a result of evolution. Thus it is possible to arrive at prin- 
ciples of some generality in the description of behaviour of all animals. 

Many of the principles governing the behaviour of apes are illostrated 
already in the rat, the birds, and even the earth-worm. 

Yet when man comes to study himself he is loth to apply the aie 
tionary explanation to absolutely all he does and feels; and especially 
to his feelings about art and beauty. In the realm of aesthetics man is 
unable to think of himself as an animal. In just the way that the anec- 
dotalists explained animal behaviour in terms of higher processes rather 
than lower, so we too reach to the higher when explaining our love of 
beauty. This is splendid for generating a comfortable feeling, or for 
glorifying ourselves in comparison with other animals, but it is un- 
helpful if there is to be a science of aesthetics which can be integrated 
with other scientific disciplines. 

The devastating thing is that man seems to be the only animal which 
is interested in art. Dogs do not wander about art galleries on legitimate 
business; cows may give more milk if they are accompanied by music, 
but their own vocalizing is not musical; although some apes draw and 
paint, they do not study their creations once they have made them, nor 
do they treat the artistic creations of man with anything but rough usage. 
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It is obvious that experiments on animals are unlikely to provide directly 


any reasons for the way in which man creates and admires art. However, 
it may be possible to use findings of animal psychology and physiologi- 
cal psychology to provide tentative biological explanations. 

Most people would agree that an adult’s appreciation of art is in- 
fluenced by the experiences of a lifetime, especially by the attitudes of 
other people; but objective evidence for this is still needed from anthro- 
pologists and experimental psychologists. Although the paintings of five- 
year-olds are much admired today, do children themselves like them? 
Or, rather, do they like each other’s paintings? It would be nice to know 
how judgments of beauty in painting, sculpture and music made by 
five-year-old children differ from the judgments of adults, trained 
artists, and children from other cultures. The great cultural differences 
in what is created and accepted in art show the tremendous influence of 
upbringing. Especially in music, what is loved or hated is clearly related 
to the social group from which a person comes. 

The psychologist has no difficulty, at least in principle, in explaining 
how pleasurable feelings may become associated with particular art forms 
as a result of familiarity, the attitudes of others, training, and perhaps 
isolated emotional experiences. The mechanics of the situation are not 
likely to differ greatly from those at work when a dog becomes excited 
if it sees a lead, or when a cat purrs at the sound of food being prepared} 
And the subject-matter of much representational art is obviously related 
to biological factors. It is not accidental that great art is often concerned 
with a mother and child, with the human body, with scenes of violence. 

The difficult questions to answer are more of the kind: Why is it that, 
despite differences in culture, in social group and in early upbringing, 
people everywhere still react favourably to certain aspects of art— 
balance, colour, rhythm and melody? Why is it that pleasurable feelings 
are associated in the first place with such stimulation? And why is it that 
man creates things to evoke such feelings? 

The universality of these feelings suggests that there are primitive 
and possibly innate factors determining responses to balance, colour, 
rhythm and melody, and in what follows two lines of reasoning will be 
taken. The first comes from an unproven idea in physiological psycho- 
logy; the second from a more generally accepted idea in animal 
psychology. 

The Gestalt psychologists have thought that certain phenomena in per- 
ception could be explained in terms of the properties of electrical fields 
in the brain which accompany perception, and these properties are inde- 
pendent of learning or heredity in that they are in turn the result of the 
physical properties of nervous systems. Wolfgang Köhler has recently 
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summarized the evidence. When an object appears in the visual field there 
is an accompanying change in the electrical field in that part of the brain 
serving visual functions. These electrical changes (which are not the 
same as the electroencephalographic rhythms, or the nervous impulses) 
bear an ‘isomorphic’ relation to the perception; so that if the viewer is 
looking at an unclosed circle, there will be a corresponding lack of 
closure in the electric field. It is clear that these electric changes exist, but 
it is not clear that they fulfil the functions which the Gestalt psycho- 
logists postulate—that these electrical fields tend to beome more simple, 
symmetrical and closed, and consequently perception also has a tendency 
to simplicity, symmetry and closure. However, there is no reason why 
we should not use the same idea to explain why certain perceptual pat- 
terns are more pleasing than others. It could simply be postulated that 
certain patterns of activity in the nervous system give rise to pleasurable 
feelings, whereas other patterns may give rise to displeasure. This kind 
of suggestion is not new. Helmholtz, in his theory of consonance and 
dissonance in music, suggested that the auditory ‘beating’ which occurs 
when two dissonant notes are played is accompanied by complex ner- 
vous activity which in turn leads to unpleasant feelings. In consonance 
the complexity is absent. The idea being put forward here is similar— 
that balanced electrical fields give rise to more pleasant feelings than un- 
balanced ones. It is also possible that the fittingness of complementary 
colours might be explicable in terms of the particular patterns of 
nervous activity which arise from them; and it is very likely that the 
pleasure to be derived from some rhythms arises from the way the 
nervous system is structured, possibly also from the natural rhythms of 
the body. In mammals there are certain areas near the mid-line of the 
older parts of the brain which have come to be called ‘pleasure centres’. 
Animals will press a lever continually to obtain electrical stimulation in 
these areas. (There are other areas where stimulation is apparently very 
unpleasant.) It might be the case that certain patterns of activity in the 
nervous system automatically lead to stimulation in the pleasure centres. 
In summary, the special properties of balance, colour and rhythm might 
result from the very way the nervous system functions by reason of its 
structure and because the laws of physics and chemistry hold within this 
structure. 

A different approach is to suggest that pleasurable reactions to colour, 
etc., are instinctive; that is, they are inherited from man’s animal ancestors, 
but in highly modified form. The evidence for the instinctive nature of 
these reactions is strong. Consider the following: 


1. The production of satisfying art forms is not confined to one culture or one 
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_ age. Some works of art most prized in this country have originated in cultures very 
” different from our own, and in times remote from the present. 

2. Many drawings of primitive peoples are said to have artistic merit. 

3. The art of psychotics is appreciated, even of psychotics who have no artistic 
ability during their sane periods. Also many of the world’s greatest artists have had 
near-psychotic personalities. 

4. The art of children is also appreciated, but these children are not thought of 
as potentially great artists, since they “grow out of it’. 

s. These statements apply a fortiori if the viewer is able to ignore the subject- 
matter of the pictures, and react to the formal, textural and colour arrangements. 
The viewer must learn to be naive if he is to react fully. (Picasso, when looking at 
pictures by young children, is reported as saying that at their age he was drawing like 
Raphael, but that it took him many years to learn to paint like the children.) In 
other words, the viewer must try to react ‘instinctively’. 

If these statements were made not about objects of artistic value but 
about stimuli which startle people, one would be tempted to infer that 
the startle response is instinctive, and that it is innately determined that 
the various stimuli should give rise to it. Since, however, we are talking 
about art we are prejudiced against taking such a viewpoint. Setting 
aside such prejudice, it is interesting to see where this line of reasoning 
would lead. The hypothesis would be that aesthetic reactions show evi- 
dence for vestigial patterns of behaviour, that they represent in a dis- 
guised form responses to the environment which had biological signifi- 
cance in our animal ancestors. 

It is true that man shows some vestigial patterns of behaviour. When 
we are cold or frightened our body hair stands on end, or where there is 
no hair we have goose-pimples. In our more hirsute ancestors this had 
value. When cold, the hair standing on end had the function of provid- 
ing insulation to conserve the heat of the body; when frightened, it had 
the function of making the animal look larger to its adversaries. Cats and 
birds show this behaviour clearly. (Incidentally we muddle the two func- 
tions when we are frightened and say that a cold chill ran down the 
spine.) 

What were the original, biologically useful animal reactions which 
now appear modified in man’s reactions to colour, form, rhythm and 
melody? The answer might come from the work of those zoologists 
who call themselves ethologists. Lorenz, Tinbergen and others, have 
shown that many animals, most clearly fish, reptiles, insects and birds, 
tend in their instinctive behaviour to react not to objects as such but to 
certain properties of objects. For instance a robin may not react to an- 
other robin in toto but to the redness of its breast, and it will mistake a 
bunch of red feathers tied to a stick for another robin. A butterfly search- 
ing for food may react not to the shape or size of a flower but only to its 
colour, whereas when looking for a mate it will not react to colour at 
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all. As far as the writer knows, all the brilliant colours that occur in 


nature have the property of ‘releasing’ instinctive behaviour in some 
animal or another. Such instinctive behaviour is essentially stupid and 
automatic since it can be released by appropriate models. For instance, 
a baby herring-gull will open its beak for food more eagerly at a pencil 
painted white with three red rings around it than it will at its parent’s 
beak. (There is evidence that a baby, when it first starts smiling, will 
smile more readily to a certain kind of mask than it will at a human face.) 

An analysis of the aspects of the environment which release instinctive 
behaviour shows that they are composed of, among other things, 
colour, balanced forms, rhythm and melody. During the course of 
evolution inherited tendencies to behave in certain ways may change 
very slowly. There is no reason why some of these tendencies should not 
show vestiges in remote descendants where they might be hardly per- 
ceptible. The reaction of hair standing on end is hardly perceptible, yet 
the internal changes accompanying it are a highly perceptible fecling of 
‘a chill running down the spine’. Man may have other reactions which 
are essentially vestigial, may be hardly perceptible (though the accom- 
panying feeling may be strong), and which may be to aspects of the 
environment, for instance form, colour, rhythm and melody. 

I have suggested two areas in which a biologist might look for ex- 
planations of man’s reactions to things which he calls beautiful, but we 
are left needing an explanation of why some men create beautiful 
things. It has been pointed out that there are now on record several apes 
which paint when given the tools. If you watch an ape doing this the 
impression is that the main driving force is a desire to fiddle; although 
there must be a modicum of control behind the fiddling since, at any 
given period, an ape will tend to repeat the same kind of pattern, using 
certain preferred colours. At any rate, it would seem that we have in- 
herited a tendency to dabble for its own sake. Given this, much of the 
development of an artist can be explained in terms of the psychological 
rewards (especially when they come from other people) which result 
from painting something beautiful, or something which is an accurate 
representation of the world we live in. It is not that the ape is trying to 
be an artist, but rather that the artist, when very young, was behaving 
like an ape. i 


REFERENCE 
1 Direct imitation may play a part. The flowers were scentless, and the child 
writer recalls seeing a three-year-old boy was blowing out through his nostrils, 
sniffing at flowers and giving vent to but without doubt he was experiencing 
great exclamations of delight. The pleasure. 
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AESTHETIC JUDGEMENT 
AND THE ART HISTORIAN 


Heather Martienssen 


Tur pay of the dilettante in art studies is—for better or worse—almost 
over. I suppose one should say for the better in this season of conscious 
regard for the properly trained mind; the ‘amateur’ is no longer being 
allowed to get away with it. The Connoisseur is out of fashion: the 
Specialist has taken his place. The change of heart may be seen charac- 
teristically in the field of Art History, still battling in some places for 
recognition as a valid academic discipline. This determination to win 
recognition in scholarly circles has made the art historian jealous of his 
specialised knowledge and touchy about being confused with his 
amateur predecessor. Art ‘appreciation’ is often identified by the public 
with art history, and this confusion can embarrass the scholar almost as 
much as being asked if he has done any interesting painting lately. Art 
history, art criticism and art theory? are distinct though not entirely 
unrelated fields, and it might be fruitful to inquire where the last two 
should or must encroach on the former, or, more specifically, to what 
extent the art historian may be expected to be involved in making value- 
judgements. 

Opinions vary on this matter from the assumption that the art his- 
torian must make value-judgements all the time to the more austere 
view that the less he makes the better, and that he need not make them 
at all. This view would, I think, maintain that the data available for his 
scrutiny—like that of all historians—is selected for its bearing on his field 
of inquiry and not in terms of aesthetic preference; that that field of 
inquiry concerns itself with the relations and permutations of style; that 
the historical conclusions are available to the alert and informed mind, 
and that preferences or even value~judgements that lie outside prefer- 
ence, because incapable of verification or certainty, can sometimes 
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merely cloud a difficult issue, and at best be irrelevant. It is the business 
of the art historian to tell me what Leonardo did and when; if possible, 
through the comparison and scrutiny of documents, why. It is not his 
business to pass judgement on the work, or on the status of the artist, 
except in so far as the general attitude to his stature affected his position 
during his lifetime or his influence later. The art historian intends, in fact, 
to present to his reader or student a fabric of reasoned scholarship com- 
parable to that of other scholars, if not always scientifically verifiable at 
least demonstrable, and not the woolly mesh of aesthetic prejudice too 
often purveyed among writings on art. 

A modest, unpretentious and admirable aim. But I think there may be 
a basic flaw in the conception of this goal that makes it not only im- 
possible of attainment but undesirable even as an ideal. 

This arises from the nature of the art historian’s data. Where he makes 
use of document and reference his task and his methods are not different 
from those of any other historian. But where he refers to the art-object 
itself his data differs from that of every other type of historian, and it is a 
fundamental difference. If I may generalize on this, I would suggest that 
the data of most historians—and perhaps of most scholars outside the 
field of literature and the fine arts—concerns facts and ideas that can be 
scrutinized rationally. (I am not forgetting the precious occurrence of 
flair in the best scholarship.) The full apprehension of a work of art 
involves something other than—if you like something in addition to— 
pure reason or factual knowledge. I am deliberately avoiding the dread 
word ‘appreciation’, and I refer here to something more fundamental 
than aesthetic pleasure or any other conceivable by-product of the pro- 
cess. By apprehension I mean nothing more than seeing fully. Now an 
understanding of techniques involved; iconographical implications, 
historical, geographical and social inevitability, though necessary to art- 
historical scholarship, do not in themselves lead automatically to appre- 
hension of the work of art, and if one has not apprehended it one has 
not, in fact, seen it. It does not exist for one in its proper guise. 

The art historian who would spurn this need for apprehension is 
tacitly disclaiming his right and his need to be aware of the object he 
desires to describe and classify. Works of art have in history been used 
for many purposes: buildings to house people or serve religious ritual; 
sculpture to represent and immortalize individuals; paintings to tell 
stories. All these aims and the methods employed to achieve them can 
be discovered, criticized and described by the rational faculties. But the 
art-object as such exists through and beyond these functional aims, and 
it is surely that object that must be seen by the man who is going to talk 
about it on any level and from any point of view. The most austere claim 
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that could be put forward by the art historian would be that he is 


`. content to limit his activities to description, discussion and classification 


of the visible fabric of the objects he is concerned with, and that such 
contribution as he can make within these limits is art history proper. 


Of course there is always a place for the humble research assistant— 
the man who is set to read through hundreds of manuscripts in order to 
find one dealing with a certain subject; the man who busies himself by 
counting rosettes on a vase or angels on a portal. Iconography alone can 
occupy the research worker to the exclusion of everything else. But this 
can never be in the fullest sense art history, and the man who sets out to 
write even a fragment of the history of style cannot—and in fact clearly 
does not—present his findings without a most conscious awareness of the 
nature of his apprehension of the objects he is discussing. 

The quality—the quale?—of a work of art is communicated during 
attention to it. Few normally constituted human beings can remain 
entirely without some reaction, some awareness, however prejudiced 
or uninformed, of the fact that the object has some sort of quale. Why 
should that man—of all people—who has devoted himself to art studies 
be considered to be immune to this awareness? In fact he does react, 
and he does assess.. Whether he assesses rightly? is of the utmost impor- 
tance in his work. Much can be written of subsidiary informative value 
about the fabric of a work of art which may seem not to be affected by 
the writer’s aesthetic attitude. It may seem not to be affected; but I 
wonder if, for this very reason—precisely because it appears to be 
scholarly and factual—a great deal of harm may not be done through 
the writing of ‘history’ by those who are ill-equipped for aesthetic 
apprehension. In fact if one picks up almost any reputable work on art 
history there is assessment or implied assessment on every other line.‘ 
The art historians are making value-judgements all the time, and one 
wonders why any of them bothers to repudiate the necessity. 

Now what equipment is drawn upon to make these judgements? In 
view of the relative austerity in the education of art historians in England 
and of the total lack of specialist training of many of those writing on 
the subject today one may presume that personal sensibility alone guides 
any dicta. This is an enormous responsibility, and while we may be 
happy to accept the views of some writers on art, there are clearly others 
whose pronouncements we cannot accept and who may be doing 
incalculable harm in the guise of scholarship. 

Harm—only because of this determination to claim for art history an 
objectivity it cannot have. I do not mean by drawing attention to this 
factor of subjectivity in the historian’s approach that it ‘all depends on 
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personal opinion’. The subjective is not necessarily the personal, and it 
may be as near a valid generalization for. all sensate humanity as it is 
possible to get. The growing dichotomy between scholarly art history 
and critical appreciation may be more dangerous than is generally 
realized, It may be that the very title of the discipline leads to misunder- 
standing. What after all is art history? Social history, political history, 
perhaps economic history—well and good. We do not have a special 
field of literary history, and ifa scholar does so specialize we may assume 
it is from the general background of literary studies. Why not ‘art 
studies’ as our general background? Need this be confused with learn- 
ing to draw and paint? In fact the whole thing is anomalous—we say a 
person is ‘studying art’ when in fact he is doing no such thing, except 
incidently or according to the limitations offered by the ‘Art’ school 
involved. Learning to draw and paint is not learning about art: this is 
brought about only from the deliberate development of critical judge- 
ment and the ability to apprehend the work of other artists. My plea— 
and I admit to pleading—is that the student of art history shall have it 
made plain what is ahead of him, and shall be encouraged and guided in 
equipping himself for it on the critical and theoretical levels as well as 
the purely historico-stylistic one. I know that he may arrive there, if he 
is any good, through his own sensibility and intellectual development, 
but this may be said of all education. We do not leave other things to 
chance, and we help our students as early as possible to a habit of mental 
discipline. The more we leave the development of aesthetic awareness 
to chance, the more we are inviting the condition of cloudy preference 
that we most want to avoid. 


_ There is still some difference of opinion among writers on Greek art 
about the character of archaic sculpture. Early writers without exception 
saw the archaic style merely as a precursor to the classical. In these terms 
the Hellenistic became a decline, the Roman an imitation, the medieval 
a lapse, and the Renaissance a revival. So firmly did these first scholars 
lay a foundation for our habits of judgement that it seems difficult for 
many people today to describe, or even presumably to see, an archaic 
sculptured figure in its own right, without reference to what was to 
follow in a hundred years or so.5 Thus, typically: there is no organic unity 
in the figure, each part having been considered separately (as in Egypt 
from which the style stems) and then put together—not, as in real life, 
with one form flowing inevitably into the next; the outlines of the 
mucles are incised in the early torsos, because the artist did not yet have 
the skill to round them properly; the mouth appears to smile because the 
sculptor could not represent the cheek muscles adequately; the eyes bulge 
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because the setting of the eye into its socket was not yet understood; and 
so on. All these qualities were assumed to have been laboriously 
acquired by the happy dawn of the Golden Age. 

Now if instead of trying to write history backwards we look at the 
Kouroi and Korai in themselves as art-objects, of course we experience 
something quite different. There is complete organic unity: not in the 
` relations and proportions of human anatomy, but within the limits of 
the carved stone. So closely knit in fact are these carved forms that there 
is a tautness, an alertness, a vitality almost unequalled in the history of 
sculpture. In terms of this vibrant statement everything falls into place: 
the dedicated supra~human face, the controlled stance. The delineation 
of the musculature follows the same convention as upon vases of the 
time. They are scratched with lyrical brevity in the marble as they are in 
the black glaze that covers the red clay. The ‘archaic smile’ is surely an 
appropriate convention for a votive figure, and sculpture in the sixth 
century was largely votive. It follows an old tradition. This euphoric 
and impersonal expression comes and goes in Egyptian statuary and 
wall-painting; it occurs in Cretan frescoes and figurines; it appears on 
Greek vases not only of the black-figured period but in certain red- 
figured examples too. It increases the intensity of the whole character 
of the Kouros-Kore figure. It is a fitting convention for these dedicated 
youths and maidens, and it seems more proper to see it as such than to 
attribute it to a dreary struggle with the orbicularis oris. It is true that the 
Greek standing figure did soften and become more naturalistic in the 
fifth century, but it is unreasonable to assume that the art of all earlier 
petiods was consciously moving toward this goal. That in itself seems 
to show a misunderstanding of the nature of art, which at any moment 
of history is a complete statement in itself. A Greek artist of the sixth 
century would probably have been appalled by Hellenistic sculpture, 
as Cézanne would almost certainly have been by Cubism. An artist’s 
heritage is thesskills and accomplishments of his predecessors, but it is 
not given to him to see beyond the limits of his own vision. 

If art historians and archaeologists do not have the ability to make 
aesthetic assessments their scholarship is bound to be to a greater or 
lesser extent wrongly orientated, and some practice in making value- 
judgements should, I feel, find a place in their formal academic educa- 
tion. I don’t know why we should be at all appalled by this suggestion. 
No department of literary studies could function without some literary 
criticism, and this is no less subjective and exploratory. I do not believe 
that it is necessary for an art historian to have much acquaintance with 
philosophical aesthetics: I have reasons for believing this could do as 
much harm as good, based as it is on the confusion of beauty in art with 
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beauty in nature: at best it is a dead end for the art theorist. But there 
seems to be no reason why an art historian should not be aware of the 
implications of aesthetic judgement and be acquainted with some of the 
writing of his own day on that subject. He owes this to the readers who 
will accept his findings. 


Frith’s Paddington Station was painted in 1881, four years after Monet’s 
Gare St. Lazare. Could an art historian discuss nineteenth-century art 
without a relative assessment of these two paintings and all they stand 
for? It is inconceivable that anyone would consider them equally impor- 
tant paintings,® and depending upon what side he comes down on will 
be the ultimate value of his contribution to our awareness of the art of 
that century—and perhaps of this as well. Pedantry and an indecisive 
attitude as to what the role of the art historian is may well cloud the 
issue. But if an art historian is deterred from making a judgement about 
where a painter stands in relation to his contemporaries he may well be 
in no position to make even small assessments as between two works 
by the same artist. In the end what does his analysis offer, and to whom 
is his offering made? 

This situation does not obtain yet. We still operate largely in the 
‘gifted dilettante’ tradition. But with the passing of this older generation 
of historians, and with their deprecation of their own antecedents and 
their insistence on a ‘scholarly’ and ‘non-critical’ emphasis in the training 
of the younger generation, unless we look out we shall reap a crop of 
scholastic monsters who will have tried to deny themselves those very 
riches of humanity that in the long run they are pledged to support. 
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THE ORIGIN OF CREATIVE POWER 
IN CHILDREN* 


Christopher Alexander 


Man is the most striking piece of organized matter we know in the 
universe, and he possesses the ability to organize material more strikingly 
than any other organization of matter does. The ability to shape thought 
and matter almost has to be one of the central features of any compre- 
hensive view of man. Yet the source of this ability is a very great 
puzzle. How is it that an aggregation of matter which we call a man, 
born plastic but creatively inert, comes to be able to shape matter in an 
organized fashion? 

By seeing the act of drawing as a game carried out within the rules 
prescribed by the available schemata, we shall try to discover the source 
of the child’s ability to organize form. A simple.enquiry about the origin 
of such schemata shows us that the course of their development itself 
accounts for the child’s creative ability; and that the development of 
the creative ability to organize the form of a drawing may be seen as a 
purely residual effect of the growth of schemata. 

The kind of play behaviour we call ‘drawing’ is not as mysterious as 
it is made out to be. Piaget points out that every developed kind of play 
is a pattern of activities constrained by some arbitrarily chosen set of 
rules which mark it off from the domain of all possible activitiest Just 
as it is true of games, so it is also true that a particular individual’s draw- 
ings are governed by a set of rules, The rules or possibilities expand and 
change as the individual grows older, it is true, so that he is able to play 
more and more games within these wider frameworks. But any drawing 
he produces is always generated under constraint. 

* This paper was originally presented by invitation as a lecture in the course on “Psycho- 
logical conceptions of man’, currently being given at Harvard University by Jerome S. 


Bruner and George A. Miller. We are grateful to the Society of Fellows of Harvard Uni- 
versity for meeting the cost of illustrations for its publication in this Journal (Ed.). 
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In many games the rules are known explicitly. In drawing this is not 
so. In fact, in a sense, the artist, though aware that he is constrained, is 
perhaps less conscious than anybody of the rules which bind him. He 
does not realize just how narrow the domain of possibilities available to 
him is. To take an example, look at the picture of a man with a saw 
(Fig. 1). It was drawn by a five-year-old boy,? who was certainly not 
aware that we might find the use of circles to represent teeth remarkable. 
One of the rules governing his play, apparently, just at present, is that 
many things are to be drawn in terms of circles. This example should 
make it clear how the rule-boundedness of drawing does not consist of 
externally imposed rules, but of constraints which are implicit in the 
act of drawing. 

It is often said that the artist solves problems within fixed sets of rules, 
but it is only rarely that one thinks of these rules as being real constraints, 
or that one considers their source. The first thing to establish is that the 
act of drawing something depends principally on the existence of pre- 
established schemata, and does not involve direct imitation from nature 
in the photographic sense.* The point being made here is not that ‘Art’ 
depends on what you can call lushly ‘the artist’s interpretation’, but that 
the schemata of the drawing were invented before the drawing; most of 
the basic forms which appear in a drawing were known to the artist 
before the drawing was done, and it is this set of available schemata 
which constitute the rules within which drawing can take place. But 
what is the source of such schematic systems, and why do they develop? 


I 


When we wish to understand the origins of a complex human pheno- 
menon, we must first be sure we can identify the difference between an 
undeveloped (primitive) version and a developed version. In the case of 
drawing it has been suggested that we look at one of two kinds of 
development: either at the ‘phylogenesis’ or historical development of 
drawing, as the art historian does; or at what happens when the pheno- 
menon comes to life in a single individual (its ‘ontogenesis’) as the develop- 
mental psychologist does. In both cases, unfortunately, we find that the 
difference between primitive and sophisticated drawings is less simple 
than it seems. 

For some,thirty or forty years, starting about 1900, it was widely held 
that there was just one basic kind of development from primitive to 
full-grown art, and that both the ontogenetic and the historical develop- 
ments were instances of itt This happened because people noticed that 
the primitive art then being seen for the first time, could be distinguished 
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from the realistic paintings currently being turned out by the academies 
in many of the same ways that one distinguishes a twentieth-century 
child’s drawing from those of a twentieth-century Western adult. The 
theory was made more convincing by the fact that certain cave paintings 
dating from very early periods were known, which were just a little like 
the scribbles of early childhood. Some archaeologists were so impressed 
by this indeed, and by the steady development which they assumed must 
have taken place between these early palaeolithic scribbles and the paint- 
ing of civilized times, that one of them even proposed a typology based 
on successive stages of a child’s development, in which the fragments of 
cave art were to be dated historically by matching them with their 
counterparts from the chronology of a child’s development.’ 

Let us look at some typical examples of ‘primitive’ or ‘poorly de- 
veloped’ drawings (Figs. 2-6). The magnificent lion is by a five-year-old 
American boy,’ the wolf’s head by a Kwakiutl Indian,’ the tree by a thirty- 
year-old imbecilic girl with an IQ of 49,8 the pond with the trees round 
it by a Dakota Indian,” and the children playing ring-a-ring-a-roses by 
another small boy.!° Both the lion’s teeth and the leaves on the tree are 
far too big (though this is just what makes them powerful graphically); 
the wolf’s head is flat and two-dimensional; the children are all drawn 
as if they were lying down with their feet towards the centre; the trees 
around the pond are again apparently lying down. 

Clearly these drawings are not like the paintings being shown in the 
academies at the turn of the century. They lack depth and perspective. 
They lack consistent scale. They contain apparent contradictions in 
viewpoint. They seem altogether more schematic than pictorial. 

For a long time it was assumed that these attributes were characteristic 
of all kinds of undeveloped art, and that it was therefore necessary to 
explain the difference between art with these characteristics, and the 
‘developed’ art being seen in the galleries. The most widely accepted 
account of this difference went roughly like this: “Neither the child nor 
the primitive man has yet succeeded in escaping the primitive stage at which 
objects are depicted conceptually, instead of perceptually. That is, they picture 
the essential features of the object as they remember them, rather than as they 
see them, no matter what anomalies this mode of representation leads them to 
introduce. They are incapable, as yet, of depicting an object as it appears, 
because they cannot grasp it as it really is.’ This theory was presented in one 
of its strongest forms by the art-historian Loewy." The anthropologist 
, Levy-Bruhl lays it on even thicker. He claims that the various features of 
primitive drawings—formalism, transparency, turning over, spacelessness 
—are based on features common to the psyche of the child and primitive 
man, on their want of firm voluntary attention, on the weakness of their 
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power of abstraction, or logical, or realisticthinking. According to Levy- 
Bruhl, we derive our representation from the object we are drawing by 
imitating, while the primitive mentality first draws a shape and then in- 
vests it with meaning. We look ata donkey, and then copy it supposedly. 
The primitive draws a shape first, then names it. Levy-Bruhl cites the 
case of the aborigine who draws a circle and sometimes calls it a gum- 
tree, sometimes a frog, sometimes empty decoration, according to its 
location.!* Karl Buhler also believed drawing from memory rather than 
from the object to be characteristic of primitives. He says that the primi- 
. tive tendency to draw from memory leads primitive draughtsmen to 
represent what he called the ‘orthoscopic’ forms of the thing represented. 
These are the forms which best contain the essence of an object, rather 
than those forms which correspond to the accidents of its appearance. 
A table will be made rectangular, not trapezoid, beetles will be drawn 
from above, a man’s eyes and mouth from the front, his nose in profile: 
everything from its most characteristic point of view. 

All these supposed distinctions between schematic ‘primitive’ and 
realistic ‘sophisticated’ art rely on a much more clear cut difference be- 
tween a seeing, knowing, and remembering than we actually encounter 
in cognitive behaviour. It is true that the child, when he paints a tree, 
does not look at the tree but merely reproduces the conceptual schema 
for a tree which he happens to have learnt. But we do the same, and so 
does the artist.1¢ All the points made, Loewy’s assertion that children 
and primitives draw from memory rather than from nature, Levy- 
Bruhl’s observation that they invest artefacts with special meaning rather 
than inventing a new artefact to make the desired meaning, and Buhler’s 
theory of orthoscopic forms, all emphasize the schematic nature of 
primitive art. And in this they all seem to be substantially correct. 
Where they are mistaken is in trying to make out that there are kinds of 
drawing possible (our’s for instance), which do not share their schematic 
base, A schematic base is characteristic of all art, not just of primitive or 
children’s art. The only reason that this was not obvious from the begin- 
ning is that the artists of the academies made a deliberate attempt to ob- 
scure this aspect of their own work, and hoped to free themselves of it.18 
But the realism they were after is not the opposite of primitive art. Neither 
is realism the opposite of conceptual or schematic art. It is certainly a 
property of certain kinds of schemata that they produce illusions of 
reality more strongly than others: in Gombrich’s words, they preserve 
the ambiguities of three-dimensional vision better.* But this must not 
blind us to the fact that all art is schematic. 

It turns out, then, that the history of art does not disclose any uniform 
or objectively valid progress from primitive to sophisticated; we only 
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observe change. History offers us no means of distinguishing between 
undeveloped and developed drawings. Both are schematic, and the 
most primitive adult form-maker, like the most primitive language 
speaker we know of, already makes forms which are structurally as 
complex and as subtly organized as ours. As far as our question about 
the origin of schemata is concerned, there is little future in the phylo- 
genetic approach. And the characteristics of child art which are picked 
out as a result of the supposed parallel between onto- and phylo-genesis 
are fruitless also. 

But there are features, characteristic of very young children’s draw- 
ings, different from those we have discussed so far, which do disappear 
with maturity. These features give us the opportunity we want, to com- 
pare undeveloped and developed drawings, and hence to trace the 
origins of schematic systems. 

In the earliest stages of the child’s drawing, when his schemata are 
still undeveloped, we find the following distinctive features :” 

1. The young child has incomplete sensory-motor co-ordination, 
which gives his early drawings a special scribbled kind of crudity. 

2. Because of this incomplete sensory-motor adjustment, he finds it 
difficult to repeat what he has done exactly. 

3. The forms he draws exhibit a remarkably low degree of differentia- 


tion. 
Ul 


Drawing is not a spontaneous activity. The child does not pick up a 
pencil of his own accord, and begin drawing. Rather he needs to be 
shown the pencil, shown that when held in such a way the pencil can 
be made to mark the paper. But once the child realizes that he is capable 
of marking the paper he is often so fascinated by this ability that he ends 
many scribbles by blacking out the entire page.!® 

Soon after the child’s discovery that he can mark the paper, he begins 
to scribble. This usually begins at about one year. The scribbles that 
occur are of several specific kinds, roughly the same for all children, and 
their chronology is fairly constant (Figs. 7-10).1° First the child does 
wavy scribbling—the result of swinging the forearm backwards and 
forwards. Secondly we find what is called circular scribbling—where 
the lines go round and round in circular spiralling movements. Varie- 
gated scribbling, where the wavy and circular forms are mixed, starts 
towards the second year. Finally, also about the second year, we find 
differentiated scribbling. That is, instead of the scribble being a single 
dense mass all over the paper, there are now various separate blocks of 
it. a 
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About this time the child begins to draw single figures, lines, spirals, 
circles, and begins to name them. Thus, when the child is only about 
two years old he already has certain prototype schemata or formulae in 
his vocabulary. Although they are, in the end, developed to the extent 
where he can invent new shapes, there is always a tremendous impulse 
- to use the first and simplest formulae which he invented. Take the circle: 
we find prominent circular buttons, oversized round heads, and even 
the teeth of a saw are drawn as circles. 

Somehow, at some stage, these endlessly repeated formulae have taken, 
the place of the scribbles he began with. As Arnheim says rather fanci- 
fully: “To see organized form emerge in the scribbles of children is to 
watch one of the miracles of nature. The observer cannot help being 
reminded of another process of creation, the shaping of cosmic whirls 
and spheres from amorphous matter in the universe.’° How shall we 
explain this miracle? How is it that the child progresses from being able 
to scribble only, to being able to make clear schematic images? 

It might be argued first of all that these schemata are derived from 
life. That, in other words, as soon as the child learns to control his pencil 
(which he learns by scribbling) he then begins systematically to copy 
nature, to imitate the forms he sees in nature. However, in view of the 
fact that all drawing is schematic, this theory is fundamentally untenable. 

‘If you draw a bird, not by copying a real bird but by making use of 
certain familiar schemata, then it obviously won’t do, when we ask 
about the origin of the schemata, to say that their origin is in nature." 
Such a circle of argument can explain nothing. 

Secondly, it might be argued that if the child cannot derive his 
schemata from nature, we must assume that he derives them from other 
drawings that he sees. In other words, he learns whatever vocabulary 
of schematic forms he is exposed to. This seems very likely. At least part 
of it must be true, in fact, to account for the cultural continuity of 
schematic traditions which we call style. But there is again a tremendous 
difficulty. If an adult reads a how-to-draw-a-bird book, he can in fact 
copy the appropriate schemata he is shown, and make use of them to 
draw realistic birds. But a young child, quite apart from the fact that he 
does not copy nature, cannot copy other people’s schemata either. Or 
rather, he cannot copy any schemata for which he does not already 
possess the specific sensory-motor control (Fig. 11). Here is a typical 
five-year-old child’s attempt to copy a square and a rhombus. He can 
copy the properly orientated square, which he has drawn before, but he 
cannot copy the same square when it is in its unfamiliar diamond 
position.** . 

We are faced with the following problem. In the first years of his 
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development the child is not copying his schemata from other children 
or adults, and he is not deriving them directly from the world. Some- 
how, then, we must explain the genesis of the first schemata in terms of 
the child’s own activity. Consider the following three postulates. 

1. The child frequently reproduces his own previously established 
motor acts. 

2. These acts are modified during execution by random variation. 

3. They are also modified by a highly systematic built-in process of 
levelling and sharpening. 

1. We know that the child is capable of repeating a schema, once it 
has been established; for the pattern of motor activity which generates the 
schema can then simply be called into play. Britsch cites ample evidence 
for the fact that children do reproduce what they have done before, 
and do so as often as they get the opportunity.*4 There is enough pleasure 
to be had from the sheer motor side of the activity, apparently, to 
guarantee the repetition of the motor acts once they are established. 

2. Random variation occurs in either of two ways. First of all, when 
the child repeats a scribble, it is never quite the same scribble as before. 
Just on account of the freedom of the activity, certain kinds of random 
variation are constantly introduced as errors. Secondly, the phenomenon 
often called automatism is also an instance of random variation. A move- 
ment is called automatized when, because it can be made more quickly 
and easily than other movements, it is sometimes repeated more often 
than is necessary. Thus, a boy who has learnt to draw legs in pairs as 
pairs of crossed lines, makes this figure twice under a horse’s body; but 
sometimes forgets himself and does it three times and four, making an 
animal with six or eight legs.*® Another boy does the same with fingers 
when he gets into the habit of drawing hands automatically. 

3. Levelling and sharpening are two special kinds of assimilation. In 
a famous series of experiments which Wulf carried outin Koff ka’slabora- 
tory, subjects were asked to reproduce simple forms from memory.** 
Wulf observed three kinds of distortion taking place. He called them 
levelling, sharpening and normalization. What he called normalization 
—the assimilation to previously developed schemata—is the most fami- 
liar of the three. But in a very young child, who has extremely limited 
experience, and who has, by postulate as far as we are concerned, no 
previously developed schemata, this kind of modification is the least 
important of the three effects. 

What is more important for us is that in reproduction subjects suppress 
certain features of the forms, and accentuate others, supposedly in 
accordance with the Gestalt-coined law of pragnanz or goodness of 
structure. The suppression is called levelling, since it turns out that 
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departures from regularity are suppressed and the figures thereby made 
simpler or ‘more level’, The accentuation, called sharpening, strengthens 
these departures from regularity, or ‘sharpens’ the figure’s complexity 
by making it more definite (Fig. 12).*” Actually the difference between 
levelling and sharpening is something of a conceit. In both cases the 
effect of the activity is to make the figure concerned more easily read- 
able, stronger. As we would put it today, there is a tendency to replace 
poorly formed figures by versions which are easier to encode percep- 
tually. Or, in artists’ language, the new figures have greater strength and 
greater graphic clarity than their weaker counterparts. 

Wulf’s experiments, which are memory experiments, do not make it 
entirely clear at which stage of cognition the distortion he observed 
actually occurs. As far as his results are concerned, it could be either in 
the process of perception, or while the forms are held in memory, or 
during the act of reproduction. It now seems likely that at least a good 
part of it belongs to the action of reproducing the form, rather than to 
the defective character of memory. Hanawalt showed that even after 
subjects have distorted figures when reproducing them, they will often 
still recognize the original as correct when shown it, which means that 
it is not the passive side of memory which obscures the detail, but the 
creative act of reproduction.*® 

Let me repeat the postulates: 

(t) The child has a tendency to repeat its acts of drawing. 

(2) In the act of reproduction there is a tendency for random varia- 
tions to occur. 

(3) The act of reproduction also tends to level and sharpen the forms 

which are drawn. 
These three postulates seem reasonably well founded in observation. 
To see how they are enough to account for the genesis of schemata in 
a child’s development, let us watch the birth of two schemata in the life 
of a little girl. 


THE RECTANGLE. (Pigs. 13-17.) (Age 24.) 

Here we see a series of drawings in which the child is trying to draw a tram. She 
begins by making patterns of blobs and scratches. Gradually, as you can see, the 
rectangular shape of the tram begins to dominate the drawing. In the last drawing 
the scribbles are minimal, and we are left with a pure rectangle. This is the first time 
the child has drawn a rectangle. The form now belongs to her vocabulary.™ 


‘THE TRIANGLE. (Figs. 18-19.) (Age 54.) 

Here it is not random variation which is responsible, but automatism. The child 
draws a ‘lady’. But in her excitement she draws the body twice, the second body 
outside the first. Since the body lines still have to meet at the head, the outside lines. 
are pulled together at the top to make a triangle. The child calls these outer lines a 
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cape. The next day she draws all kinds of triangular things, a house, a hat and so on. 
She now has a triangle in her vocabulary of schemata. 


Now, you may say, this is all very well. We have here a highly simpli- 
fied account of the origin of the schemata a child makes his drawings out 
of. Constant reproduction, random variation, and systematic levelling 
and sharpening do account for the transition from scribbling to coherent 
schemata. But I promised that this origin itself would account for the 
child’s creative ability to organize material. What we have seen so far 
really only begs the question of organization. It was observed by the 
Gestalt psychologists that people tend to modify their schemata in such 
a way as to make better forms or Gestalten. That is what the levelling 
and sharpening I have described amount to. But this simply introduces 
the idea of organization into the explanation at an earlier stage, and still 
does not account for it. We still couldn’t build a levelling and sharpening 
device, because it would still depend on knowing just what characterizes 
good forms—which is, after all, the very thing we really want to know 
when we ask questions about the development of creative ability. 

But let us replace this interpretation by a rather simpler one. What, 

after all, does the process of levelling and sharpening achieve? It enables 
the child to make patterns which are as easy to distinguish from one 
another as possible. One scribble is very like another. But the line, the 
circle, and triangle, and rectangle, and the more complex ‘good’ forms, 
are easy to pick out, they are easy to identify. The child, even if not 
born with the push towards making strongly distinct forms, is directed 
towards it the moment he starts to give names to the forms he draws. 
It has been noted by many observers that children name the drawings 
they have done long before they are drawing anything which we should 
regard as recognizable images.*! Even if we assume that the child applies 
names randomly to his first blobs of drawing, he will be brought to 
task very quickly because the drawings he calls ‘flag’ and ‘mother’ and 
‘flower’ are indistinguishable to the people round him (Fig. 20), and he 
will be-told as much. The ambiguity of such patterns forces him to 
sharpen them; that is, to replace them with patterns which are progress- 
ively more different from one another and from all other patterns. These 
patterns, as different as they can be from all other possible patterns, are 
_ just those which we call organized. And the process in which forms are 
distinguished from one another as strongly and powerfully as possible is, 
in my view, precisely the centre of what we mean by the creative power 
to make order. 

To review this, let us take a very simple example. Think of all the 
possible arrangements of a deck of cards. The most clearly organized 
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arrangement we can think of is the one where the cards are arranged in 
sequence, and in their four suits. I want to suggest that we call this 
‘organized’ not because of its visible internal structure, but because it is 
especially different from the result of a typical shuffle. The forms we 
call organized are those which are as strongly distinguished as possible 
from all alternative configurations. It seems very likely that this is what 
we are talking about when we draw attention to the uniqueness of works 
of art. (In view of certain undesirable tendencies in contemporary paint- 
ing, it is perhaps important to point out that this is quite different from 
praising a work because it is ‘new and different’. For a painting to be 
new it need only be different from all known paintings—which is no 
guarantee whatever of good organization. For a drawing to be unique in 
the above sense, however, it must be unique in the domain of all possible 
alternatives. It is one of the central results of statistical thermodynamics 
and information theory that this kind of uniqueness or low entropy is the 
same as what we usually call order.?2) What marks a great form as much 
as its own structure is the fact that it is very strongly distinguished from 
all possible alternatives. And this is exactly the effect that levelling and 
sharpening has. It makes forms more codable, easier to deal with cogni- 
tively, by distinguishing them more and more strongly from one 
another.*# 

This brings us to the central point of our discussion. It is often held 
that creative talent consists chiefly of the ability to synthesize, to bring 
disparate material together in satisfying relationships. This is a view 
which has its uses. But I wish to suggest that this is, in a way, a secondary 
and incidental aspect of creation. * It may be regarded as incidental liter- 
ally, in the sense that it can happen regardless of the artist’s intent. For 
an artist, even if he tries only to differentiate the form he works on from 
every other which is possible, will, as if by accident, happen to produce 
highly synthesized material, because this is the only kind of material 
that serves his purpose from the point of view of differentiation. It is 
true that what we call strongly integrated material has a clear enough 
structure to be powerfully different from all other material. But integra- 
tion can happen whether the artist is paying deliberate attention to it or 
not. 4 

Of course, we could say the opposite too. We could call differentiation 
a by-product of integration. But then we face the question: Why should 
a child develop the power to integrate patterns? Unless we invoke some 
sort of germanic “Will to Art’, the desire to integrate disparate elements, 
even if it seems to exist introspectively, is hard to explain. It is much 
easier to see why a child differentiates whole forms from one another. 
He does it as the result of a growing need to escape ambiguity. If we 
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think of integration as a natural result of differentiation, and organization 
as a residual effect of the process which generates the child’s vocabulary 
of schemata, then, when we ask how the child learns to create form, we 
do not need to concern ourselves directly with the puzzle of integrative 
ability at all. The source of creative talent can be fully understood in 
terms of the child’s developing ability to force the forms apart from one 


another. 
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ABSTRACT ART AND PHILOSOPHY* 


Władysław Tatarkiewicz 


I 


ART PRODUCES objects of use: houses to live in, chairs to sit on, plates to 
eat from. This is a natural function and is not puzzling in any way. Art 
also embellishes and decorates these useful objects—houses, chairs, plates: 
in this too there is no mystery. 

But there exist certain types of art, such as painting and sculpture, 
which are neither functional nor decorative, which do not produce 
objects of utility and do not decorate such objects. What then is their 
purpose? A very widespread theory answers that they create things of 
beauty. We are so accustomed to this answer that we are astonished 
when the historian tells us that it is comparatively new. The older 
answer, the one that was more common in the past, was different: it was 
to the effect that the purpose of these arts is not so much beauty as the 
representation of reality. This answer comes from Greece and may be 
found in Plato and Aristotle. According to them such arts as painting 
and sculpture are imitative or representational in their essence. There 
are, however, various ways of imitating, or representing, reality and at 
least four of these will be distinguished in this paper. They appear most 
prominently in painting but also mutatis mutandis in sculpture. 

(1) Often enough painting and sculpture have confined themselves to 
portraying the outward appearance of things. Dutch painting is a classic 
example of this. (2) Or they have portrayed things not in order to 
reproduce their appearance but their structure, as do the paintings of 
Poussin and Cézanne, or their essence as the Byzantine icons do. (3) Yet 
other works portray the material forms of things not for their own sake 
but in order to convey psychological facts, that is character, feelings, 


* This article originated as a lecture delivered to the Birkbeck Aesthetics Society on 
15 March. It was translated by Adam Czerniawski. [Ed.] : 
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experiences of people. Instances of this are discernible particularly in 
Baroque and Romantic works, in the paintings of El Greco or Delacroix. 
(4) Still other works portray things in order to display their beauties 
of line or colour: the objects portrayed are utilized on account of their 
possibilities for ornament, as can be observed in the paintings of Botti- 
celli and Carlo Crivelli. Imitative art thus had four avenues which it 
could explore: either it presented the appearance of things, or their 
structure and essence, or their psychological meaning, or the beauties of 
their form. 

Of these four types of representational art two have accepted names. 
The art which portrays the appearance of things is known as ‘naturalism’, 
but the term has been used so often and so inaccurately that it has lost 
its sharpness of significance. The art which emphasizes the psychological 
meaning of things is known as ‘expressionism’. It is easy to find suitable 
terms for the remaining ones: art which attempts to present the essence of 
things could well be called ‘essentialism’, while art which approximates 
things to beautiful shapes could be called ‘calligraphism’. Innovation in 
terminology might be pushed even further. Since the term ‘naturalism’ 
has been overworked one could, in accordance with the custom of 
coining terms from Latin roots, use the word aspectus, that is ‘appear- 
ance’, and call ‘aspectism’ that art whose aspirations are limited to repre- 
senting the outward appearance of things. Similarly art which reaches 
for the essence of things could be named ‘prospectism’. This term is 
suggested by the great painter Poussin, who distinguished two methods of 
seeing: the ordinary way and that when we observe objects closely, 
with out minds as well as our eyes. The second way of seeing he called 
‘prospect’ from the Latin prospectus—a distant view. In the long run it 
is immaterial what terms we choose so long as they are understandable 
and in current use. 

My first point is, then, that there are different types of imitative or 
representational art. They all have this in common that they represent 
real objects. And they do so with the help of real shapes and not abstract 
signs. Reality is to them both a means and an end. That is why they are 
sometimes known as realism. But this word carries other implications 
and it is better to say that they are all aspects of representation. 

Has this representational art, which for centuries accounted for almost 
the whole of European art, any ties with philosophy? In certain instances 
the connection is quite clear: art was consciously dependent on philo- 
sophy. There are documents to support this. Two instances: Byzantine 
painting expressed in visual form the doctrines of Neoplatonic philo- 
sophy; and in more recent times the Impressionists have drawn on the 
discoveries of psychology. It would be easy to give other instances. But 
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more common than such conscious dependence are unconscious ties 
between art and philosophy, when artists have pursued ideas and atti- 
tudes which were inspired by philosophers. 

Dependence on philosophy is most evident in art which is ‘prospec- 
tive’ and ‘expressive’ in character, while purely “aspective’ art seems at 
first sight to be untrammelled by philosophy. But this is an illusion: 
aspective art is also a reflection of philosophy, the only difference being 
that the philosophy in question is not idealist or Platonic, but realist and 
empirical. The basic assumption of empirical philosophy is a division of 
functions, according to which the business of philosophy is to seek 
general laws and the business of art to depict particular things. The 
consequence of this assumption was a separation of art and philosophy. 
Thus by consciously abjuring philosophy artists were in fact acting in 
accordance with a particular philosophic outlook. 


I 


At the turn of the nineteenth century a change took place in the 
‘imitative’ arts, particularly the art of painting. First and foremost artists 
began to abandon aspective art. In which direction did they proceed? 
First in the direction of Impressionism and a generation later towards 
Expressionism and what I have just called ‘prospectism’. The new 
prospectism originated with Cézanne and culminated in Cubism. It 
certainly gave us new forms of art but it did not create a new principle 
of art; even Cubism, together with all the work of Picasso, belongs to 
imitative art understood in the broadest sense. 

But the swift course of evolution swept beyond the bounds of imita- 
tive art to abstract art. Under various names such as Suprematism, 
Tachisme, etc., art broke away from its traditional role of imitating real 
things. It ceased to be imitative, or at any rate it was no longer imitative 
in any of the four ways which I have described. It created abstract forms. 

Abstract art had from the very beginning, and still has, various facets. 
One school depicts abstract forms for their own sake, simply because 
they are beautiful or pleasing. For them form is both a means and an 
end and there is no concern for anything beyond form. It is an embodi- 
ment of abstractionism, but of formalism as well. It is the formalistic 
mode of abstractionism. 

The second type of abstract art employs forms because they are emo- 
tive, because they convey feelings and move us. This is the expressionistic 
variety, which Kandinsky had in mind when he wrote that ‘each form is 
an expression of inner meaning’ and ‘the artist is a hand which with the 
aid of one form or another is capable of rousing the human soul’. He 
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also said: ‘In art there is no form which is wholly material.’ ‘Every 
method is good (hallowed) if it arises from inner compulsion.’ ‘Beauty 
of colour and form are not a sufficient aim for art.’ ‘A thing is beautiful 
if it has inner beauty.’ Similarly Ben Nicholson: “A square or a circle in 
art are nothing in themselves and are alive only in the instinctive and 
inspirational use an artist can make of them in expressing a poetic idea.’ 
The expressionist version of abstract art is also represented by the French 
painter Bissiére when he says that he wants to create paintings in front 
of which ‘everyone can dream his own dreams’. 

And there is still a third type of abstractionism. The forms which it 
uses may appear similar, yet the underlying intention is different. They 
are not an end in themselves, as in the first type, nor a means of express- 
ing and arousing emotion, as in the second. Here the artist uses abstract 
forms to state an attitude towards the world, to express his understanding 
of the universe. This school claims that abstract line and colour are cap- 
able of containing the nature of things—not their mere appearance but, 
precisely, their nature—because paradoxically this can be achieved more 
successfully with abstract lines and colours than by the representation 
of appearance, which is external, fortuitous and superficial. This is the 
way in which Piet Mondrian understands art: in his paintings he makes 
use of horizontal and vertical lines not because of their intrinsic beauty 
but because they are ‘the expression of two opposing forces of the uni- 
verse’. Clive Bell, one of the first theorists of formalism, maintained that 
in art everything is form, but ‘significant form’ denoting the essence of 
being. The French abstract painter Alfred Manessier, who combines 
both cognitive and expressive aspirations, writes about his art that ‘it 
enables the contemporary painter to catch the inner truth and endows 
him with an awareness of the essence of things’. 

Some abstract artists make theoretical statements which leave no 
doubt that in their works they wish to express the essence of the cosmos. 
For this reason this type of abstract art has come to be called ‘Cosmism’. 
Such art has cognitive ambitions: without imitating nature it aims, 
nevertheless, at rendering the essence of nature through abstract line and 
colour, and, what is more, tries to function like nature. Hans Arp writes: 
“Art is a fruit which grows in a man like a fruit on a plant and a child in 
the womb.’ And Mondrian: “We have no wish to copy nature... we 
do not wish to reproduce but to produce in the way plants produce 
fruit.’ This type of abstract art is cognitive in its aim in a more profound 
and metaphysical sense than the four types of representational art. But 
. it is not representational in the means it employs. 

What I have said shows that there is a parallelism between the types 
of representational and abstract art. By definition abstract art cannot 
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include a type which portrays the external appearances of things—it 
cannot exist in the mode of aspectism. Its categories, however, corre- 
spond to the three remaining types: the one seeking beautiful forms, the 
one seeking expressive forms and the one seeking true forms. This is my 
second general proposition: abstract art has a variety of modes and this 
variety corresponds with the variety of representational art. 


M 


What I have said so far is by way of introduction to my main theme, 
the relations between philosophy and abstract or cosmic art. I am not 
offering a philosophical criticism or enquiring whether abstract art and 
in particular abstract cosmic art are possible. I am concerned with a 
different question and that is: has such art a basis in philosophy? Was it 
foreseen by philosophy and has it drawn inspiration from philosophy? 
Or if it has not drawn inspiration from philosophy, is it in accord with 
it? And which are the philosophical schools which have foreseen, en- 
couraged and recognized it? There are two separate questions involved: 
has philosophy or more precisely have certain schools of philosophy, 
foreseen, inspired and recognized abstract art and have they foreseen, 
inspired and recognized cosmic art? 

I. First abstractionism. Has philosophy, or at least certain philosophi- 
cal trends, assisted in the evolution of modern abstract art? 

(a) Certain theorists of abstract art maintain that the stream of 
irrational philosophy at the beginning of the twentieth century known 
as Bergsonism has contributed to its creation. There is no doubt that 
the influence of this school upon intellectual life has been considerable 
and widespread; its influence on poetry has often been demonstrated, 
but it has also affected the plastic arts. As late as 1955, that is at a time 
when the influence of Bergson’s philosophy had already begun to wane, 
Herbert Read, the chief exponent of abstractionist theory, wrote: ‘I 
must acknowledge the inspiration I continue to receive from the only 
metaphysics that is based on biological science—the metaphysics of Henri 
Bergson.’ It appears, however, that this inspiration concerns not so much 
the abstract character of modern art as its metaphysical claims: to this 
point I shall return later. It is rather in disciplines bordering on philo- 
sophy—in physics and psychology—that the impulses behind abstrac- 
tionism may be traced. 

(b) The new physics has been a stimulus to art both through its general 
conceptions and also by the models and photographs of wave motions 
and vibrations which give a new picture of the real world, a picture to 
some extent more regular than the world we see, but often spell- 
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binding in its beauty. Artists have had far too many opportunities of 
seeing the new models and photographs to be able to remain immune 
from their influence. The similarity between the forms they have 
created and the patterns of the new physics is in some cases too strong 
to be coincidence. We know that certain artists, like Paul Klee, hada good 
knowledge of natural science and of the latest developments in it. It is 
in place, I think, to mention the philosophy of Whitehead who took 
the step from physics and philosophy to aesthetics and tried to link the 
‘abstractions of physical science’ with ‘the principle of aesthetic experi- 
ence’. 

In his Réickblicke Kandinsky wrote: ‘I felt the splitting of the.atom as 
equivalent to the breaking up of the whole world. Suddenly, the most 
impregnable walls crashed. Everything became uncertain, wavering, 
soft.’ The news of the splitting of the atom, by making everything that 
had been: known until then ‘uncertain, wavering, soft’, gave rise to the 
conviction that the ordinary forms of the world had lost their dominance, 
that the artist must and could seek new ones. That was in 1911 when 
abstractionism was in its infancy. 

(c) At least one theory of twentieth-century psychology might also 
have a bearing here. Just as psychoanalysis contributed to the rise of 
Surrealism, Gestalt psychology performed a similar function for abstrac- 
tionism. It claimed that we see and think about the world in terms of 
defined forms, that each appearance must be subjected to them and these 
forms are more general and more permanent than their content. On 
reaching the artists this theory encouraged them to represent forms per se 
as the general and permanent features of the world. 

2. There are several trends ‘of philosophy where we can trace no 
causal connection with abstract art: they did not encourage its cultiva- 

_ tion and took little interest in aesthetic matters. But it is certain that if 
these schools had ventured into the field, they would without running 
counter to their general principles have displayed a positive attitude 
towards abstract art. By way of example I will mention two currents of 
contemporary philosophy, phenomenology and the new positivism. . 

(a) Firstly, then, we can say that the philosophical movement which 
began with Francis Brentano, and which today manifests itself mainly 
through phenomenology, could have a positive attitude towards 
abstract art. Brentano held that psychological acts are characterized by 
their intentionalism: that is they are always directed towards objects, 
though they may be aimed at different classes of objects, ideal and 
abstract as well as real and concrete. Towards the end of his life Brentano 
modified this view, holding now that only concrete things may be the 
objects of psychical acts. But the majority of his disciples followed his 
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original theory. This was so particularly in the case of the so-called 
Austrian school led by A. Meinong, who developed a general ‘theory of 
objects’ which embraced not only objects that are real and concrete but 
also those which are unreal and abstract. The phenomenology of Husserl 
started from the same position, studying the multifarious intentions of 
the mind and their corresponding ‘phenomena’ both real and ideal. 
Representatives of these schools from Brentano to Husserl on the whole 
took little interest in art, but we may be sure that if they had paid atten- 
tion to it, their epistemological assumptions would have led them to a 
recognition of abstract art. Such at any rate is the conclusion reached by 
Roman Ingarden, the leading phenomenological aesthetician of our 
time. 

(b) The same might be said about the new positivism. There are two 
varieties of positivism. The one, typical of the nineteenth century, whose 
chief spokesman was John Stuart Mill, assumed that all knowledge in- 
cluding mathematics derives from experience and from acquaintance 
with concrete facts. Positivism of this kind has always favoured realistic 
art. But there is also another variety of positivism which goes back as 
far as David Hume. This assumes that there are two types of knowledge, 
one concerned with facts and the other with relationships and that this 
second type, embracing chiefly mathematics, is independent of experi- 
ence. Hume thought that mathematical knowledge is true and certain 
irrespective of the existence of anything in the world. Euclid’s proposi- 
tion about the triangle would have retained its truth even if our world 
were devoid of triangles. And now the new positivism of the twentieth 
century has returned to Hume’s position. It admits that mathematics 
and logic are based on axioms not on facts; it studies relationships be- 
tween concepts and assertions without reference to their realization in 
the world. 

The new positivism took as little interest in art as Brentano and his 
followers, but it can be assumed that if it allows reasoning unverified by 
experience, it could even more have allowed the analogous non~ 
realistic abstract art whose test consist not in verification against 
experienced reality but in an internal verification. 

3. The next question is whether in the past philosophers and theoreti- 
cians of art have voiced opinions favouring abstract art, whether they 
have foreseen it. The answer is in the affirmative. 

(a) Let us go back to the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. It will 
appear that such ideas were being propounded even in the epoch of neo- 
Classicism, which of course subscribed to the representational idea of 
art. Winckelmann wrote: ‘Beauty must be like clear water drawn from 
a pure spring; the less taste it has, the healthier it is.’ By this he meant 
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that the more general and abstract a work of art is the more beautiful it 
will be. Even more emphatic was the voice of his French counterpart, 
Quatremère de Quincy, who wrote that beauty is the greater the less it is 
particularized and that it then acquires the characteristics of geometry— 
‘il y a en elle du géométrique’. And elsewherehe maintained that true 
representational art ‘reduces the particular existence of things to an 
abstract existence of space and genus’. Winckelmann and de Quincy 
were champions of classicism. But Baudelaire, a man from the other 
camp, had similar ideas on art. He wrote: ‘A good way of proving to 
oneself whether a painting is melodious is to look at it from a consider- 
able distance, so that neither the object nor the line is distinguishable.’ 
This implies that the fact that a painting represents something real has 
no bearing on its aesthetic impact. In these opinions a definite philo- 
sophical influence, that of Platonism, is discernible. If, without pausing 
at the various stages of its history, we go back to Plato, its founder, we 
shall find in his writings a pure and radical theory of abstract beauty. 

(b) In his Philebus Plato has written this curious and memorable 
sentence: that when he speaks about beauty he has in mind not the 
beauty of living creatures but such beauty as that of a straight line and 
the circle. And he justifies this by saying that this beauty alone is not 
relative, that only such beauty is permanent and beautified in itself, and 
that it alone is capable of giving the greatest pleasure—which the beauty 
of sensible objects cannot give. 

But the beauty of straight lines and circles did not for Plato signify 
formal beauty alone; on the contrary, geometrical beauty was cosmic 
beauty. He was convinced that the world was created in accordance with 
geometrical forms. He denounced the art of his day for repre- 
senting the external appearance of things, which is merely a figment, an 
outer shell and a pretence. The essence of the world is more regular and 
more geometrical than this outer cover. Thus Plato was the spokesman 
not only of the abstract approach but also of the cosmic approach to 
beauty. Whenever it appeared in later centuries it could be traced back to 
him; but none has formulated it in bolder terms than he. He anticipated 
the two essential characteristics of modern art and his words in the 
Philebus might serve as its motto. All the same there is a difference be- 
tween Plato and modern art. Plato thought that geometrical beauty is 
the most perfect beauty of the universe, but it had not occurred to him 
that art could take upon itself the task of representing that beauty. 


IV 
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support is the question whether such support exists for its cosmic, meta- 
physical orientation. The answer to this question is also in the affirmative. 

1. First, metaphysical art may claim the support of diverse contem- 
porary philosophical movements. 

(a) As I have already said, it can rely heavily on Bergson. Bergson 
was of the opinion that reality cannot be apprehended by reason alone: 
only intuition is capable of that. Intuition relies in turn on images. Meta-_ 
physical truth “cannot be contained in a system of concepts’ but ‘may be 
given us directly through intuition’ and ‘indirectly suggested by images’. 
Bergson was thinking of images in the human mind, but images painted 
by an artist are born from images in his mind and represent a selection 
from such images. The meaning of Bergson’s deduction was as follows: 
cognition through images is not only possible but has more importance 
than cognition through concepts. It reaches deeper into the nature of 
being. This means that art may serve cognition better even than science. 
Bergson himself did not develop this consequence of his philosophy in 
detail but there can be no question about it. No other philosophical 
theory of the twentieth century went further in conceding to art 
cognitive possibilities, and metaphysical ones to boot. 

(b) The irrational assumptions of Bergson’s philosophy compelled it 
to recognize and support the claim of art to mediate knowledge about 
the world. More striking still is the fact that a similar conclusion was 
reached by certain schools of rationalist philosophy. This applies to the 
Marburg interpretation of Kantian philosophy, in particular the later 
papers of Ernst Cassirer, the distinguished representative of the move- 
ment. In his Essay on Man, Cassirer wrote that artistic forms participate 
in building and organizing human experience and that humanity derives 
its view of the world not only from scientists but from artists as well. 
This means that he too supported the cognitive-cosmic aspirations of 
art. 

(c) Even epistemologists of a positivist persuasion have developed 
views in keeping with the cognitive claims made for art. This is true of 
Bertrand Russell’s differentiation between ‘knowledge by description’ 
and ‘knowledge by acquaintance’ and of the distinction made by M. 
Schlick, the founder of the Vienna Circle, between ‘knowledge of’ and 
acquaintance with’. For ‘acquaintance with’ things or ‘knowledge by 
acquaintance’ is given us by art as well as science and it may even be 
that art gives us more of it than science. It is in this sense that we say a 
good novel contains greater knowledge of life than a textbook of 
psychology and a good portrait tells us more about a man than a descrip- 
tion. This point of view was forcibly stated by the German-born Ameri- 
can psychologist H. Miinsterberg. He maintained that true knowledge 
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is not acquired through science but solely through aesthetic contempla- 
tion because the latter is phowledge about the thing itself and not about 
its causes and effects. 

So just as certain philosophical den of the twentieth century like 
phenomenology or neo-positivism could, from their own standpoints, 
recognize abstract art, so in turn other theories, like those of Bergson, 
Cassirer and Münsterberg, could acknowledge the cognitive aspirations 
of art. 

(d) But with the exception of Bergsonism the theories which I have 
enumerated were known only to specialists and enjoyed little popularity ` 
in artistic circles. They could not therefore exercise an influence over the 
artists’ aspirations and their understanding of art. Such an influence was, 
however, exercised by the general situation in philosophy. I mean the 
disagreement among the various schools, the fragmentation of philo- 
sophy and the oft-repeated saying among philosophers that an outlook 
on the world cannot have a scientific basis and that therefore everyone 
can think as he pleases. Knowledge of this state of affairs reached beyond 
professional circles. If there is no philosophy which is authoritative, men 
thought, then everyone, the artist included, can philosophize in his own 
way. 

One philosophical movement in particular, namely R EN 
acted in this spirit by voicing the arbitrariness, irrationality and absurdity 
of life. Existentialist philosophy, which in its popular and superficial 
aspect was free from the difficulties of professional philosophy and was 
therefore easily accessible, gained wide support in non-professional 
circles, not least among artists. It persuaded some to seek in art an 
expression of the arbitrariness and absurdity of life. But it was Surrealism 
rather than abstract art which was the natural manifestation of this atti- 
tude. Nevertheless, in other artists this philosophy kindled by way of 
opposition a desire to seek a meaning in life which philosophy had failed 
to find. Artists sought this not through words and concepts but with 
their proper tools, that is through forms and colours. They tried to 
reveal the forces operative in the world—creation and destruction, 
durability and transitoriness, law and accident. And abstract forms 
seemed better suited to this task than real forms which show only tiny 
segments of the world, Some artists, like Kandinsky, were guided by a 
mystical interpretation of forms and colours; others simply by their 
evocative power. It is not enough to say that moder art with its cosmic 
pretentions is inspired by philosophy; it wants itself to be a philosophy. 
‘What artist’, wrote Paul Klee, ‘would not wish to be in the great 
temporal and spatial changes, in what one might possibly call the brain 
or heart of creation . . . in the womb of nature, where a mysterious key 
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of the universe is safely stored? This is no longer a philosophy of 

philosophers taken over by artists, but a philosophy of artists. The 
irrationalism of the twentieth century produced a suitable atmosphere 
for it to thrive. Philosophy is like war: when the professional army 
capitulates, partisans take to arms. Art has also taken over those obliga- 
tions which according to traditional division of functions were the 
domain of philosophy. 

2. There is the second question, historical in nature, can the cosmic 
interpretation of art invoke older philosophy in its support? Did earlier 
philosophy foresee cosmic art before it appeared? The answer is still in 
the affirmative. The prognostications of cosmic art are even clearer than 
in the case of abstract art. 

(a) No philosophical system went so far as the Byzantine in ascribing 
to art the ability to perceive and portray ultimate being. For it was 
Byzantine painting, created under its influence and reliant on its support, 
which claimed to represent Deity itself. Theodore of Studion wrote 
that ‘painting leads man to the sight of celestial things’, and even that 
‘the Deity resides in the painting’. John of Damascus before him thought 
the same. ` 

(b) This view of the Byzantine theologians derived from an older 
source. It drew on pseudo-Dionysius, who wrote in his Celestial Hierarchy 
that ‘through sensual images we ascend to the contemplation of things 
divine’. He, in turn, was influenced by Plotinus, who maintained that 
the arts do not imitate things in nature but ascend to those prime causes 
out of which natural things have grown. 

(c) Earlier still, in Hellenistic philosophy, the idea was current that 
the Deity, and also the meaning of the world, may be more readily 
expressed in images of a poet than in the concepts of a philosopher: and 

` the same was held true of the work of sculptors and painters. It has been 
written about Phidias that before carving his Zeus he had to spend a long 
while contemplating the universe because the work contained so pro- 
found an understanding of the nature of the world. Dion of Prusa 
wrote as follows: “There are three sources of man’s idea of God: nature, 
poetry and law, and as a fourth one may add the plastic and sculpting art 
of the creators of carvings and images of gods, that is painters, sculptors, 
stonemasons and in fact everybody who has undertaken to imitate divine 
nature.’ These ancient and Byzantine writers talked about the Deity in 
the same way as the moderns talk about the cosmos, and their intentions 
were similar: to penetrate through art to the truest being. This view 
was already being propagated during the transition from Hellenic to the 
Hellenistic era. Cleanthes, one of the first Stoics, wrote that ‘a philo- 
sophical argument might, it is true, express things divine and human, 
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yet being deprived of divine greatness it is unable to express it appro- 
priately; but melodies and rhythms attain more easily the truth about 
things divine.’ 

Abstract and metaphysical art is not by any means the invention of the 
twentieth century. Historians of art such as Worringer claim that 
abstract art made its appearance earlier than imitative art, that for many 
centuries it was the natural form, that these early cultures even when 
they represented natural objects deformed and approximated them to 
abstract forms. This we can see in Egyptian and Near Eastern art as in 
Irish illuminated manuscripts and old Scandinavian carvings. This early 
abstract art was, in most cases, religious or was understood in terms of 
magic and was much closer to cosmic than to pure formalistic art. 
Equally ancient is the philosophical theory of abstract art. It developed 
in Greece, though of all artistic manifestations known to history Greek 
art is the least abstract. The origins of this theory are to be found with 
the Pythagorians, who were convinced that, first of all art is based on 
_ numbers and measurements, and secondly that it is for this very reason 
a reflection of the cosmos. Both these ideas were taken over by Plato, 
who reshaped them radically. 

Despite all the diversity displayed by the history of philosophy, it is 
still possible to extract two tendencies. One, the stream of empiricism 
and materialism inaugurated by the Sophists and Democritus, did not 
and could not favour abstract forms and mezaphysical pretensions in art. 
_ But this support was given by the other stream, beginning with the 
Pythagoreans and Plato, embracing thinkers of a metaphysical bent in 
late antiquity, continuing with the Neo-platonists, pseudo-Dionysius, 
the Byzantine theologians, St. Augustine and the medieval Augustinians, 
the Neo-platonists of the seventeenth century, until we reach the theorists 
of neo-Classicism and Romanticism. Some of these thinkers laid greater 
stress on the abstract form of art, others on its metaphysical content; 
many emphasized both. After a break during the nineteenth century 
this ancient stream has again found an echo among artists of the twentieth 
century, who for the most part do not realize how old their lineage is. 
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ALL MUSIC is one: the art of spinning patterns in sound to signify some- 
thing. Gestalt, say the Germans, an intelligible because organized form 
of audible sense material. “They make’, says Eve in Back to Methuselah, 
‘lovely patterns of sound in the air; and some of them can weave the 
patterns together . . . raising my soul to things for which I have no 
words.’ The patterns are compounded of pitches organized in succession 
on a time scheme to form melody, which is the primary material of 
music from Gregorians to the Ninth Symphony and from hymns to jazz. 
There is a further elaboration of rhythm and a further elaboration of 
melody called polyphony. This is the stuff of our occidental music, 
which is common to the most mindless itch of a dance band and the 
finale of the Second Act of Figaro. Yes, music is certainly one art. 

Yet we divide it up into categories, and as soon as we put value 
judgements on these categories we are so fierce that we relegate some of 
them to outer darkness. “Really you cannot call crooning music,’ we 
say. ‘It may be a psychological discharge but it is not art.’ At a stage 
higher we dismiss a good deal of low-tension music as ‘light’ music; 
weight and specific gravity are metaphors essential to criticism. Then 
there is the music which is handmaid to something else: the handmaid 
to religion is a phrase from that patriarchal time when there were hand- 
maids to be got to wait on us, but music is also a partner (to amend the 
simile to suit modern susceptibilities) with drama, with dancing, with 
restaurants and night-clubs, with work (music while you .. .), with 
any other activity whatever as background. Finally, at the highest level 
musicians themselves have cloven the art down the middle and said that 
real music (i.e. music having the highest degree of reality without con- 
tamination of its being) is abstract or absolute, musica assoluta almost 
musica in vacuo, found in sonatas and symphonies, whereas song (in- 
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cluding cantata, oratorio and opera), though undoubtedly music, is a 
less pure and somehow lower form and appeals to a different (lower?) 
level of the imagination—Apollo versus Dionysus in Nietzschean 
terminology, and Apollo is a more respectable god than Dionysus. In 
pictorial art a similar distinction and differentiation of status was made 
by Clive Bell, who said that most pictures were not real pictures—art- 
pictures, to make a hideous analogue with art-music—but illustrations. 
In letters the distinction is between poetry and prose—or perhaps verse 
—though prose could, like lieder, rise to the level of art. 

What then does the critic do about these divisions? Can he apply the 
same criteria to the different categories? In practice he uses a distinction 
of his own making, between fine art and craft, to clear the ground. Any 
arrangement of sounds, pigments, words, involves some measure of art, 
but the literary critic leaves to the schoolmaster the adjudication of a 
schoolboy’s essay (4/10 fair, 9/10 v.g.) and does not bother to assess a 
leader in a daily newspaper, though its readers form their own judge- 
ment—‘rotten leader, faulty logic, silly argument, and vilely written,’ 
or ‘very neat leader this morning, wasn’t it? Ingenious lead up to the 
epigram at the end’. The music critic ignores almost all light music, 
though recognizing the skill that is put into ir. Composers of light music, 
who make huge fortunes from their royalties, are always aggrieved that 
they are not accorded parity of esteem with even the most modestly 
successful composers of ‘serious’ (here enters another category) music. 
Oscar Strauss, who composed musical comedies and operettas and was 
a genial man, so easy-going that he could not recognize a railway guard 
. from a Nazi, makes an acid comment on the absence of the members of 
the Vienna Opera from the mayoral function at which the freedom of 
the city was conferred on him. Above light music are set light classics; 
below, modern dance music based on jazz. Jazz has been (loosely) 
described as modern American folk-music, because it is rarely possible to 
identify its composer—there is no single creative artist to attract critical 
praise and blame, the performers and the style are more important than 
the musical material, and the element of improvization by the members 
of the band, who make ‘breaks’, begins to approximate to communal 
composition. Jazz was also confused with folk-art because of its almost 
universal and immediate popularity. 

‘Popular’ as a term of criticism implies acceptance by large numbers, 
by the majority of the population; it implies a quantitative satisfaction. 
If a million people like a popular song, it gives more pleasure than the 
' recondite classic: the hedonistic calculus confronts the critic who dares 
to call the favourite of the multitude rubbish and to proclaim that the 
classic has greater aesthetic value in spite of its more restricted currency. 
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Indeed by now ‘popular’ as an emotive word is ambiguous: to the naive 
and unmusical it is a commendation, to the cultivated person of artistic 
taste it conveys a pejorative implication even in the case of a popular 
classic. Popular taste is either no taste at all or bad taste, even in a demo- 
cratic community which takes its government from a majority vote. 

When Mr. Peter Stadlen discussed the aesthetics of popular music at 
our February meeting (1962)* he distinguished serious from popular 
music by the amount of mind that went into it or was required for its 
appreciation. By mind he meant that amalgam of thought and feeling 
which is generally recognized as a characteristic property of art. He 
spoke of a symphony as being ‘emotionally ambitious’, but explained 
that mind in this context chiefly meant development of the musical 
argument as against the literal repetition that suffices for a piece of jazz. 
This saved him from having to contend that the emotions of a symphony 
are of higher value than those of a piece of jazz. For now that jazz is 
treated to highbrow criticism, and was indeed described both as an 
adult phenomenon compared with the ‘pop’, which is only a bit of 
adolescent vocalism, and also as being close to real life and so by implica- 
tion sincere in presenting life almost in the raw, it is not so easy to argue 
that its emotions are of less value even if one is convinced in one’s own 
heart that they are shallow, or trivial, or vitiated by that form of in- 
sincerity called sentimentality. There is more in serious than in popular 
art, and so more to be got out of it. It is noteworthy in passing that in 
the lowest of all forms of music, the current ‘pop song’, the B.B.C.’s 
weekly review called the Pick of the Pops adopts the criterion of greatest 
sales. But it must be conceded that, as in the case of jazz, the performers 
are more important than what they perform. The distinction between 
the creative and the executant branches of the art is one with which the 
critic is accustomed to deal, and is neatly summed up in Mr. E. M. 
Forster’s phrase ‘becoming a co-creator’.1 As far as the pop singer goes 
he is by any other standard than his own caterwaul a bad singer. Hence 
his popularity? 

This notion that popular implies taking pleasure in what is bad is 
modern. We hear more than ever about it nowadays when there is so 
much talk about mass media of communication, but in antiquity when 
the whole city resorted to the theatre Aeschylus was not too strong meat 
for the ordinary citizen, and Mr. Harold Osborne has reminded me that 
classical writers of criticism assumed an ability in the ordinary man to 
distinguish good from bad in the temporal arts of drama, rhetoric and 
music. Some of these writers, notably Plato, Boethius and Augustine 


* To appear in a later number of the Journal. [Ed.] 
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take a very high line about the value, or the power which they were 
-inclined to fear, of music, and Hindemith? in accepting their general 
view that morality and music are related, as against the view now more 
fashionably held by followers of Stravinsky and Schoenberg that music 
is concerned with its own material and its own patterns almost to the 
exclusion of emotional expression, is firm that we cannot breathe the 
rarified air of the mountain-top all the time: ‘Even the most cultured 
tind sometimes feels a desire for distracting entertainment, and, as a 
principle, music of all possible degrees of entertainment ought to be 
provided. No music philosophy should overlook this fact.’ But his 
general argument is that some active participation is required of any 
listener who is not an addict of narcotics, and the more activity the better. 
The only limitation to acceptance of this doctrine is at the upper end— 
“how far has a composer of problematical, experimental, self-consciously 
avante-garde music the right to demand agonizingly hard work from his 
performers and his audience? 

So it begins to look as though values are determined by the amount 
of mental content in a musical work, as Mr. Stadlen urged. If the most 
brainless music has the largest audience then the most popular music is 

_the worst, which is depressing. This is probably too extreme a view, as 
there is a big middle-brow public for middle-brow music. In this con- 
nection it may be well to remember that jazz, modern dance-music, 
crooning and ‘light’ music in general are not the only sorts of popular 
music. When I was a youth ‘royalty’ or ‘shop’ ballads and revivalist 
hymns were what I had to discriminate against. Music-hall and musical 
comedy songs were less bad but equally popular. One other general 
consideration is applicable to popularity as an aesthetic concept, its 
impermanence. Indeed we confront another sliding ratio: the most 
popular (and therefore worst) music is most ephemeral, which is com- 
forting, and conversely the best is most enduring. If therefore we 
algebraically multiply currency by longevity we get a rather different 
evaluation. Even statistically the most popular melodies might well be 
Gregorian chants, in that they have satisfied more people over the 
centuries than any other music now known. = 

It would be unfair to apply this evaluation to the criticism of modern 
music, which is still too young to have clocked up performances or 
enough satisfactions on the hedonistic calculus to compare either with 
the classics or with the top of the pops, but it might be worth while to 
see how the formula works with folk-song, which is another form of 
popular music. 

Folk-music would in any case have had to be tested for quality, for it 
is popular music in quite another sense, and it is generally held to be good 
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in quality. It has produced some of the loveliest tunes in existence; 
ballads are among the world’s great poetry and they have worthy 
melodies; the verse which is sung to folk-tunes, though variable, con- 
tains some fine lyric poetry as well as some corruptions; furthermore, 
folk-song and folk-dance tunes have in addition to their intrinsic merit 
some credit for the generation of great works of art in the hands of 
nationalist composers. From the beginning of the nationalist movement 
in the nineteenth century the world has been enriched by folk-music 
through Chopin, Borodin, Dvorak, Grieg, Sibelius, Vaughan Williams 
and Bartók, to name no others. What then is folk-music and how does it 
differ from popular music? 

The short answer was given by R. L. Greene? in discussing carols 
which are at once ‘serious’, folk and popular: ‘folk’ is popular by origin, 
‘popular’ is popular by destination. The people made folk-song, but the 
people did not make popular song, they only received it ready-made. 
The author-composer of a folk-song is unknown, and whatever theory 
of origin is adopted it bears the imprint of many minds. The popular 
song was made up by someone who got paid for it. Folk-song has been 
defined elsewhere (by me) as ‘melodic music whose first authorship is 
unknown but which bears on it the mark and character of communal 
growth. It is preserved in a pure but fluid state by oral tradition. Being 
melodic in character and uninfluenced by professional harmony, it has 
retained certain characteristics of medieval music, viz. modal organiza- 
tion and rhythmic freedom, which European music composed during 
the last soo years has discarded. It embodies in it the sister arts of folk- 
poetry and folk-dancing. It is popular and unaristocratic and by passing 
through many minds it has become imbued with, and expressive of, 
national character’. 

Most of the terms of this definition need qualification and expansion. 
It applies primarily to the surviving folk~music of the European tradi- 
tion. More primitive and exotic musics of less developed societies of 
Asia, Africa and Oceania are rightly classed as folk-music but are now 
studied by the new science of ethno-musicology. They contain, however, 
many of the features described above, though of course the medieval 
church modes are not to be found in them. Also in such communities 
where there is a living tradition of public music new folk-songs are made 
up, as they were to some extent in European and American sea-shanties, 
but the new song, usually containing references to current events and 
often satirical in character, is always made up by the singer within the 
tradition, just as in Byzantine art the new work was made in the image 
of the old and originality was not cultivated. If the church modes are 
not found outside European folk-music, the pentatonic mode seems to 
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be universal. Rudimentary harmony is also found: Curt Sachs‘ goes so 
far as to say: “Not one of the continents, not one of the archipelagos be- 
tween them lacks rudimentary forms of polyphony’, and in Europe the 
Jugoslavs have a liking for clashing seconds. But essentially the folk-song 
of Europe is monodic, single-line melody, survivor along with plain- 
song from the great unharmonized music of antiquity in the Medi- 
terranean basin into a world which for the last thousand years has pre- 
ferred a polyphonic music. 

Its original authorship is unknown and is the subject of a controversy 
which also involves its very nature. Three main theories are in dispute, 
communal origin, communal growth and dissemination from above. 
The battles over origin were waged in the nineteenth century by philo- 
logists and literary men in the context of the traditional ballad, to which 
the romantic movement drew attention. ‘Das Volk dicht, was Grimm’s 
summary statement of the case for a communal origin for poetry— 
‘the folk-song composes itself’—and the same would apply to music. 
The individual beauty of many folk-tunes would seem to make com- 
position by committee or even by clan, the small close-knit local com- 
munity, improbable: surely, it was argued (by Schlegel), there is an 
individual artist behind every work of art. Communal growth was there- 
fore thought to be a better theory: ‘First of all one man sings a song, then 
others sing it after him, changing what they do not like’ (quoted by 
Cecil Sharp from Boehme) or, as might have been added, what they do 
not remember or what they do not understand. But something like 
communal origin is seen at work in the creation of the spirituals and 
labour songs of American negroes. Granted a certain atmosphere of 
heightened emotion in an assembly and the possession of verbal and 
melodic commonplaces, new songs with new tunes can be produced, 
occasionally of striking beauty such as that of ‘Swing low, sweet 
chariot’, and in monotonously repeated labour songs new words, often 
satirical and personal in character, are invented with apparent spon- 
taneity on the spur of the moment, as in shanties. On the whole, how- 
ever, it is more likely for the bulk of folk-song that an individual author, 
lost in the mists of anonymity and antiquity, started something which in 
its passage through many mouths was communally (or popularly) 
moulded into something that has acquired the stuff of survival and the 
imprint of the community in which it circulated. 

This growth theory has been restated by Vaughan Williams in the 
following terms: ‘It is well known that when a rumoured fact or story 
becomes spread about it soon is circulated in various altered forms and 
this in spite of the fact that everyone who repeats the story is anxious to 
repeat it correctly. How much more then will a song become altered 
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by oral repetition when each new singer is bound only by his artistic 
predilections. If he thinks he can improve the song, why should he not 
do so? If he finds it too difficult why should he not simplify it? Thus a 
folk-song evolves gradually as it passes through the minds of different 
men and different generations.’ Here then we have the clue to its dur- 
ability and longevity. 

. The assumption of evolution, however, needs a little qualification. 
Evolution suggests improvements, though as an analogue from biology 
it.should only carry the implication of increased complexity. Both 
Sharp and Vaughan Williams thought that distasteful versions of English 
folk-songs would die a natural death through not being passed on, and 
it has even been claimed that there is no obscenity in English folk-song 
for this reason, even if some of the poems are too frank sexually for the 
public taste at some particular moment. In my own experience of editing 
the Folk-Song Journal I only suppressed deliberately one song which did 
seem to me to be too disgusting an individual gloss, out of keeping with 
the transmissibility of the song. But students of the ballads became aware 
of obscenities caused by such corruptions of the text, and tunes that have 
been defaced into something more commonplace are not hard to find. 
Degeneration is indeed possible, but the folk-song owes its strength and 
its purity to its evolution—it represents the survival of the fittest. 

As far as increased complexity goes there is not much scope for 
elaboration in a tune of some sixteen or twenty-four bars, but the indi- 
vidual singer allows himself some individual gracing (i.e. ornamentation) 
of the tune, and there are a few interesting cases in which English songs 
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taken to America in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries have been 
preserved there in a pentatonic form, while the tune at home has 
developed—I do not say improved—into a fuller diatonic tune with 
tied notes and rhythmic elaboration. 

The example above taken from English Folk-Songs of the Appalachians, 
by Cecil J. Sharp (edited by Maud Karpeles) gives the Appalachian and 
the Somerset version of The Cuckoo. (Compare the Somerset version 
in English Folk Songs). 

The third theory of origin, dissemination from above, or what 
Mr, A. L. Lloyd has called ‘cultured songs gone slumming’, is most 
clearly to be observed in some of the folk-carols. Carols would seem to 
be popular by destination, as Dr. Greene believes in the light of their 
use by friars and by the Church itself as a form of religious instruction, 
and as Dr. Percy Dearmer® implies in his provocative definition: ‘Carols 
are songs with a religious impulse that are simple, hilarious, popular and 
modern.’ The same impulse as created the mystery plays of the Middle 
Ages was at work popularizing Nativity and Crucifixion carols. Such a 
carol as The Holly and the Ivy shows the complete process. Holly and 
ivy are pagan emblems connected with the turn of the year. The narra- 
tive verses are didactic of Christian doctrine. The refrain: 


The rising of the sun 

The running of the deer, 

The playing of the merry organ 
Sweet singing in the choir 


presents a similar mixture of primitive and Christian elements woven 
_ together by popular tradition, and is itself a relic of the dance which 
punctuated the singing. The refrain is a formal characteristic of the carol 
regarded as a non-folk creation. The whole thing circulated orally for 
centuries, got itself printed on broadsides and emerged as a true folk- 
carol collected by Sharp in Gloucestershire, 

Whatever the theory of origin, then, the essence of the folk-song is its 
communal fashioning; it is a popular creation in the sense that the 
people made it. Since they made it themselves they tended to like it and 
it is therefore also popular in the colloquial sense. But it is not popular 
in the sense that it is addressed to the lowest common element in the 
minds of the unmusical. Similarly, the right of jazz to be called modern 
American folk-music rests not on its world-wide distribution but on the 
fact that there is a communal element in it—something found on the 
St. Louis waterfront and transmitted by individual negro extemporizers, 
something that is not written down but remains fluid. It is indeed so 
fluid that the individual jazz composition only achieves an identity and 
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degree of permanence comparable to that of the ballad and folk-song by 
being recorded for gramophone, which so to speak crystallizes it. 

For aesthetic theory this communal element in folk-song means that 
the two approaches to a work of art, i.e. from the creator’s on the one 
hand and the appreciator’s on the other, have merged; the act of 
creation is diffused through the minds of the recipients. Discussion of its 
artistic nature and criticism of its beauty are therefore simplified rather 
than complicated. Does it give us any criterion for aesthetic judgment of 
popular music, using the word ‘popular’ now to mean widely distributed 
and eagerly consumed, whether it be the latest hit, The Seeds of Love or 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony? 

It certainly enables us to see why there is little bad folk music and 
much bad popular music, but it does not help to place popular classics 
like Handel’s Largo, or the Fifth Symphony, or Tchaikovsky’s First Piano 
Concerto. Some further distinctions therefore seem to be necessary. A 
closer analysis would seem to indicate that a plain antithesis of good and 
bad is not enough even for popular music. We need the third category, 
‘indifferent’, at least: possibly more—something like a scale ranging 
from the absolutely good to the absolutely bad, but taking in ‘poor’ as 
probably the normal opposite of ‘good’ in the category of classical, 
serious music; “good of its kind’ as applied to the lighter, more enter- 
taining music, the kind of thing Hindemith had in mind: good in so far 
as it does not offend against taste or competent craftsmanship but signi- 


` fying little or adding little to musical experience, call it ‘dull’, Approach- 


ing the bad end would be vulgarity—someone has called Tosca ‘that 
shabby little shocker’; crudity from insufficient heating of the imagina- 
tion; the cliché, which is a form of cashing in on ready-made emotions 
or ready-made associations; and sheer incompetence. When it comes to 
performance ‘bad’ generally does imply incompetence, too many wrong 
notes, slapdash phrasing or intonation and a general inattention to the 
sounds produced. 

For popularity ease of comprehension is essential, and this condition 
tends to rule out subtlety. Beethoven’s symphony and Tchaikovsky’s 
concerto have many merits but subtlety is not among them. For the 
sublime, such as Bach’s B Minor Mass, Beethoven’s Mass in D and his 
late quartets, Wagner’s The Ring, concentration as well as percipience is 
required; for the recondite, such as Bach’s Art of Fugue or a symphony by 
Roussel, mental effort and probably much musical knowledge and 
much musical experience, more than the ordinary man of the people is 
prepared to devote to it; for the subtle, such as Debussy’s piano music or 
Hugo Wolf’s songs, all three, concentration, percipience and experience. 
The critic is used to dealing with these and whatever his aesthetic creed 
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—art as construction, art as communication, as knowledge, as expression 
—he can make judgements of value, distinguishing between great and 
exquisite, deeply moving and lightly charming, good and poor. In 
most popular music of the Light Programme, the dining-room, the 
dance-hall, the revival meeting, there is no need for such discrimination, 
though anyone who cares to can make his own evaluations of Because, 
Alexander s Rag-time Band, Tell Me the Old, Old Story, or Pomp and Cir- 
cumstance and Ma Babby Doan Love Me No More—these examples from 
the past show that the problem is not new. There are also, of course, 
some borderline cases which can raise lively critical controversies: 
operettas like The Merry Widow (which has risen on the stock market of 
opinion), Gilbert and Sullivan, Silent Night, Holy Night, even Tchaikov- 
sky’s Fifth Symphony (my own pet aversion)—the list could be extended 
—but the lighter the music, the less the need for critical evaluation. 
Folk-music will stand up to criticism: it is simple, unsubtle, immediate 
in appeal, too simple for the sophisticated perhaps, durable because it is 
concentrated and has in fact stood up to hard wear—think, for instance, 
of Greensleeves, which during the seventeenth century was used for 
every sort of purpose, ballad, carol, dance—'To be sung to the tune of 
Greensleeves’ was a common legend on the broadside ballad sheets—and 
has had a huge new currency today in Vaughan Williams’s harmoniza- 
tion.® Its popularity is thus centuries old, so that even statistically it is one 
of England’s most popular tunes. It cannot encompass the sublimity or 
the magnitude or the complexity of a Beethoven symphony. But beauty 
is independent of magnitude, which is a different aesthetic category.” It 
varies in quality of course: one must not for instance have a tune of too 
decided character for a long ballad of changing situations and many 
varying moods. But it touches the deeper levels of our minds, whether 
we believe in a collective unconscious or not, partly because it is ours, 
partly because it is beautiful in itself and partly because it is within the 


comprehension of us all. 
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SPACE, TIME AND MONTAGE 
Ralph Stephenson 


THIS ARTICLE designs to analyse the central aesthetic characteristics of 
the film. Much of what I say is to be found in other writers on the cinema 
and I have drawn freely from a good many sources, some well known, 
some obscure. At the same time the approach and certain parts of the 
argument are new, and I hope that the result of combining different 
authorities and their different ways of expressing the same or similar 
ideas may be to give clarity as well as emphasis to the basic postulates. 

Compared with other arts there is not a great deal of writing in 
English on the art of the film and much of what exists is confusing and 
hard to understand. There are several reasons why this should be so. 
Firstly, the cinema is a difficult art to observe. A picture in a gallery is 
always there; one can go on looking at it as long as the gallery is open. 
A book can be read and read again. Music can be listened to repeatedly 
on a gramophone, or the score can be studied. A film, however, is 
usually seen once only. If the spectator is interrupted or if his attention 
flags, he cannot turn back the page. After its first run a film disappears 
and can rarely be seen again. Secondly, the cinema is a comparatively 
new art. People have been writing, painting, designing buildings for 
thousands of years. They have been making films for only sixty years 
and sound films for only thirty. Thirdly, the cinema has been an im- 
mensely popular form of mass entertainment and in many countries it 
‘ has not been taken as seriously as other art forms. It has received most 
serious critical attention, perhaps, in France and Russia, but elsewhere 
film-making has, in the past, been denied the status of creative art. 
Fourthly, the cinema is perhaps the most complex of all arts, combining 
as it does within itself so many other art forms. The view has even been 
strongly advocated that the cinema is merely a combination of all the 
other arts and does not exist as an art in its own right. 

To settle this last question and to determine what is the central charac- 
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teristic of the cinema, if one exists, an obvious course is to separate out 
non-essential, peripheral elements—those which the cinema has bor- 
rowed or adapted from other arts; what then remains will be the thing 
we are looking for, since it seems likely that the central feature of the 
cinema will be something which is peculiar to it. The main characteris- 
tics of the film can be described as follows: reproduction of a moving picture 
in colour or black-and-white, on a flat surface, within a frame, accompanied by 
sound (noises, music and dialogue), with frequent, sometimes momentary, 
changes in the picture -from one viewpoint to another and from one scene to 
another. Black-and-white or coloured pictures on a flat surface in a 
frame are common to photography, painting and the graphic arts 
generally. Movement is a part of dancing, ballet, mime and theatre, and 
the last includes dialogue as a much more important element than it 
forms in the cinema. Music is itself an art, and overflows into other arts 
besides the cinema. We are left as our central feature with the very last 
part of my description—switches from one viewpoint or scene to an- 
other. In England this is commonly called cutting, but the word has a 
practical rather than a theoretical connotation, and in this article I 
propose to use mainly the French word montage. 

Before going on, it should be said that the factors set on one side 
are all of considerable importance, and may make or mar a film. In 
addition there are, or should be, significant differences between the 
way they enter into the make-up of a film and their other uses. The sort 
of composition effective in a still photograph will not necessarily suit a 
film. Dialogue from a play, or still more from a novel, requires careful 
adaptation. Provided the composer is of sufficient stature the best film 
music is that written especially for the occasion. And so on. Also, before 
going further, there is an objection which should be dealt with—frequent 
changes of scene are to be found in the theatre as well as in the cinema 
so that this is not a characteristic in any way peculiar to the cinema. 
There is no difficulty in making the distinction in the case of plays which 
have only one or two scenes for the whole of the action, and for many 
years because scenery was fairly elaborate and hard to move plays had 
relatively few different scenes. Recently, however, the theatre has 
gone back to Shakespearean simplicity, where lighting and a few props 
suggest a complete milieu, and consequently it is possible for plays to 
include more and more changes of scene. But there is a limit to the 
process. If on the stage the centre of attraction shifts from one part to 
another, from one actor to another, the audience effect this switch 
with their own eyes. In the cinema it is done for the spectators by the 
mechanical eye of the camera and it involves a cut from one shot to 
another. As a result the camera simulates the incessant shifts of attention 
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of the human eye and the changes or cuts in a long film may run into 
the thousands; in a play running the same time if the number of scenes 
was much over fifty, we could hardly follow it. Between the play (how- 
ever episodic) and the film there is a difference of degree so great as to 
constitute a very clear difference in kind. The characteristic, the unique 
thing about film is the way in which a total view of a simple action or a 
single incident, or a character, or a place, is built up from a number, 
often a large number, of separate ‘shots’ each of which may be shown 
for a few seconds only. This characteristic is bound up with the nature 
of the cinema as a machine art, the mechanical projection of a mechanical 
eye, a production of our modern mechanical civilization. 

Nearly all writers on the cinema have recognized the central impor- 
tance of montage, but not all of them have gone on to stress the way in 
which montage affects time and space as they appear in the cinema. It is 
this deeper aspect of montage which fundamentally differentiates the 
cinema from other arts, just as its more obvious aspects differentiate the 
cinema on the surface. : 

In considering montage as basically an artistic use of time and space, 
another point of importance emerges. We find that the cinema’s use of 
space and time shows remarkable similarities to modern space-time 
concepts in science and philosophy and requires a redefinition of 
commonsense, traditional ideas. 

Let us look in more detail at the presentation of space and time in a 
film, taking time first. Any composite picture built up by montage will 
contain a number of shots from different viewpoints. Suppose it is a 
simple action—a man chopping wood. The camera may very well show 
us the result of the action (the chips flying) before the cause (the axe 
swinging down). The director will choose the order which is most 
significant for his purpose and best expresses his intention. Thus in a 
murder scene we often see the deed (the body) before the doer (hand 
with a revolver). Or two persons separated in time and space but con- 
nected by the plot or by an emotional tie may, by means of montage, 

_be shown juxtaposed. In subjective scenes showing memory, future 
desire or imagining, images may cut freely from the future to present to 
past in any order. There are many cases furthermore where time is not 
reversed or distorted but where it becomes irrelevant; as in a series of 
shots showing the same or a repetitive action for purposes of emphasis 
or comparison. Pare Lorentz’s film The River contains striking examples 
—trees falling, floods gathering—a mounting visual crescendo of de- 
forestation and soil erosion. Time is also irrelevant in the case of a single 
scene built up by montage—views from different angles of a crowd, or 
a building, or a person. In these examples the cinema upsets or ignores 
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our commonplace notions of time or time order. It tends to modify the 
traditional view that time is an irreversible flow coming from the future 
and disappearing into the past. We shall see there are other ways of 
looking at time. 

Another characteristic peculiar to the cinema which is to be associated 
with montage is the moving camera—tracking or panning shots. Here 
again time may be simply irrelevant. But in some shots we move from 
present to past or to future time in the course of the same tracking or 
panning shot—the camera turns slowly to the left—and there is the 
hero’s past life plain before our eyes. In this case time is expressed in 
terms of space, time is as it were spatialized. The subjective magic of 
this sort of technique can be extraordinarily strong.? 

It is evident that the duration and order of the shots on the screen has 
nothing to do with clock time. Time in the film is an artistic pheno- 
menon with significance and rules of its own. One writer has expressed 
the same idea by saying that in a film every shot is in the present tense 
—the time sequence of events (past, present and future) is conveyed to 
the spectator by artistic conventions. This is similar to our experience of 
time in dreams in which a past or even a future event may appear more 
vividly than something which happened just before the dreamer fell 
asleep.* 

As well as splitting up and rearranging time, so montage creates new 
spatial relationships. The camera may jump in a second from Pimlico to 
Peru, or from a telescopic to a microscopic view of the same object. 
As we are looking at only a fragment of space it follows that all parts of 
space are adjacent and distances as it were cease to exist. Proximity, 
remoteness, etc., are no longer values of space and are replaced by 
artistic criteria. The film combines, unifies, coalesces separate parts of 
space into a new meaningful whole. Movement of the camera also gives 
us a new view of space—in panning and tracking the camera moves 
differently from the human eye and can attain non-human vantage- 
points. This movement of the camera and the peculiarities of its vision, 
what one writer calls its surrealist eye," involve the spectator in a film in 
a special way. In the theatre we are looking on, and to some extent 
choosing our point of attention. In the cinema we are not so free, the 
camera looks and chooses for us and so we are much more closely 
involved in a film. The audience at the centre of a mobile vantage-point 
is in a subjective-emotional rather than a physical-geographical position 
when watching a film, in a way which is unknown to any other art. 
This phenomenon, which an American writer Panofsky’ calls organiza- 
tion of space, seems to depend on three factors—the realistic power of the 
photographic image, movement of the camera, and montage. It is clear 
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that, as with time, the film does not give us space in three dimensions 
as we ordinarily think of it in the real world, but an artistic space be- 
having in accordance with its own laws. 

Besides presenting new views of space and time the film combines the 
two concepts into a space-time whole—similar to the space-time con- 
tinuum of science. Each little bit of film, each shot, has spacial and time 
values, which combine together and, to a certain extent, are inter- 
changeable, so that one value can be substituted for another. Thus in the 
subjective panning shot containing both the hero and bis past the camera 
expresses past time by moving to a different part of space—time is ex- 
pressed in terms of space. On the other hand a close-up is not just a part 
of space—its setting in a film in time relation to other shots, its timing, is 
all-important. In this instance space is determined by a time relationship. 

. Time and space are interchangeable in another way in the film as a 
result of using the mechanism of the camera itself to manipulate time in 
slow-motion, fast-motion and reversal shots. For instance we regard the 
ordinary growth of a plant as something occurring in time, but when it 
is shown in accelerated motion in a film it appears as movement in space. 
Conversely a rifle shot is movement in space—it takes no time. But when 
it is slowed down on the screen many thousands of times its time aspect 
becomes the most prominent. In the first case space is substituted for 
time, in the second time for space. This use of the camera is less impor- 
tant aesthetically than montage or camera movement, but is just as 
interesting in illustrating the subjective nature of time and space and 
their interrelation in the cinema. 

[have claimed a similarity between this fluidity of time and space in 
the cinema, and modern scientific or philosophical views. Seventy or 
eighty years ago a mechanistic view of the world was held. Space was 
Euclidian, matter was solid stuff, and time was quite apart—an endless 
flow in one direction which could be divided into an indefinite number 
of successive intervals. Today the solidity of matter is an illusion, space 
is curved, and time is a subjective and relative, rather than an absolute, 
phenomenon. The most significant development for our purpose is the 
welding of space and time together into one coherent framework on 
which the universe is built. In modern scientific thought the universe 
can be regarded as laid out in such a way that one may look here and 
there in time as well as in space, as if one were looking at a map.’ This is 
exactly what the film enables us to do in the artistic sphere, and it is 
significant that the development of the art of the film has taken place 
while this particular view of the nature of the universe became widely 
accepted. The connection is perhaps an indirect rather than a direct one 
and may be expressed as follows. Improvements in technology which 
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made the cinema a practical possibility depended on developments, 
especially in optics and later in electricity, which formed part of the 
advance in knowledge associated with the Industrial Revolution. These 
developments were necessary to revision of ideas about space and time 
in scientific or philosophical theory. 

Modern science recognizes that our knowledge of time is direct and 
subjective—most of the rest of our knowledge of the world we acquire 
through specified sense organs, but our sense of time in innate. As soon 
as we try to exteriorize or objectify time we express it in terms of space 
—objectively we tell time by movement or change in space—clock, 
hour-glass, sun, stars, tide, season, growth and so on. Bergson was one 
of the first writers to stress the subjectivity and relativity of time® and 
several writers on the cinema quote from his work. Balazs, a Hungarian 
writer on film aesthetics,® quotes as an illustration of this relativity a 
musical melody which (although the notes follow one another in time) 
cannot be measured by absolute time values—for the reason that the 
last note is already present by implication in the first note, and the first 
note still exists at the end of the melody because we still hear it in rela- 
tion to the last note. The melody is an integral whole whose significant 
time values are entirely relative. Arnold Hauser refers to the same point 
when he says “we meet the Bergsonian concept of time in the film...’ 
and also “with its analysis of time the film has made it possible to repre- 
sent visually, experiences that have previously been expressed only in 
musical form’.!° Balazs carries the illustration of the melody from the 
dimension of time into that of space and applies it to the close-up. The 
features of a face in close-up exist in space—here, here and here. But their 
significant relationship in creating an expression is not a space pheno- 
menon. The expressive face exists as a coherent whole dependent for its 
meaning on relative not absolute space values. 

Balazs again points out that the film view of, say, a crowd is composed 
of a mosaic of separate ‘shots’ which break up the space pictures of the 
crowd, but that these could never be put together to form a single 
static picture of the crowd. In fact very much the contrary; for although 
the shots forming the mosaic refer originally to slightly different aspects 
of the same space, they follow one another in the film in time and could 
be put together in different time order to give a very different result. 
One of the most important aspects of this composite film picture of space is its 
time dimension. This is another illustration of space and time merging 
into one another. The mobile composition of the film is an architecture 
in time as well as in space. 

The examples I have been discussing (musical melody, close-up, 
composite picture of crowd) are to some extent merely particular ex- 
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amples of the general proposition that it is the whole which is significant 
and not the parts. This is the position of gestalt psychology which insists 
that we react to an organized whole which is something more than the 
sum of the parts into which it can be analysed. I. A. Richards in his book 
on criticism" points out that it is the organized whole which has 
artistic communicability. Just as a novel is a living whole, not a series of 
unrelated words drawn from a dictionary, so with a film the isolated 
image is not perceived and does not function by itself; the individual 
shots are brought to life by their context. 

This is the approach to montage taken by Eisenstein and Pudovkin. 
Eisenstein”? explains montage by analogy with Japanese character writing 
where the whole is more than the sum of the parts. The character for 
dog plus the character for mouth produces, not a character meaning dog’s 
mouth (which would be simple addition) but a character meaning bark— 
a new concept. Pudovkin?* points out the carry-over in the mind from 
one image to the next (the two images being juxtaposed by means of 
montage) enabling effects of sympathy, emphasis, contrast or irony to 
be obtained by simple images. This really depends on the power of the 
mind to combine the images into a meaningful whole. In a famous 
passage Pudovkin describes how the expression of an actor was variously 
interpreted as hunger, grief or tenderness according to the shots which 
preceded or followed it. 

A good account of the way in which the film combines space and 
time is given by Arnold Hauser, who may be summarized as follows. 
The essence of the film as art is that in it space has a quasi-temporal and 
time has to some extent a spatial character. In the plastic arts and on the 
stage space remains static, motionless and unchanging; we can move 
about in it freely. Time in literature and on the stage has a definite 
directional trend of development. In the cinema these categories have 
their character and function completely altered. Space loses it static 
quality and becomes dynamic. Individual parts of space are no longer of 
equal value. The close-up for instance depends not only on spatial 
criteria, it represents a stage to be reached and is dependent on the 
development of a scene in time. It has a time-charged dynamic quality. 
Time in the cinema, on the other hand, takes on spatial characteristics. 
A film is free to go backwards or forwards in time, to show together 
events that are separate in time, to show separately events that happen 
simultaneously. Time loses its uninterrupted continuity and irreversible 
direction. A play cannot repeat brief moments and phases of time as a 
film can. 

A French writer, Marcel Martin, points out that painters, because of 
the immobility of their medium, have ‘tried to compensate by visual 
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means for the fact that they cannot paint temporality’. In paintings in 
which a series of events—different episodes in a saint’s life, say—are 
juxtaposed on the same canvas, we have the complete ‘spatialization of 
time’. The film too, as I have said, spatializes time but because of its 
duration and its other resources can do so in a much freer, more fluid 
way. The point may be illustrated by comparing the freedom of a film 
with the fixity of a comic strip. Martin goes on to say that the film is 
both ‘an art of space and an art of time’, that ‘the cinema grinds down 
space and time so finely that one fuses with the other in a dialectical 
interaction’, and that ‘it is as if the film showed sometimes one, some- 
` times the other of the two aspects of reality’. 

Another French writer, Jean Epstein,!* my final witness in the case of 
space, time and montage versus the rest, says this: “The cinema by 
rendering the time dimension in terms of space, demonstrates that all 
these relationships are neither absolute nor fixed, but on the contrary 
are infinitely variable in nature and experience.’ 

At the risk of unduly prolonging this article I should like to mention 
one last characteristic of the cinema which allies it to modern thought. 
This is its dream-like quality and its appeal to the subconscious. In both 
these respects it has common ground with psychology and more 
especially with depth psychology. The fluid, fragmentary nature of 
time and space is similar to what we experience in dreams, In his novel 
satirizing the cinema, Voyage to Puerilia, Elmer Rice describes as happen- 
ing in the real world what is shown on the screen in the montage of an 
ordinary film. The result is remarkably like the surrealism of many of 
our dreams. An American writer, Susanne Langer, holds that the cinema 
embodies a dream mode.1? It is dream-like because it creates a virtual 
present, an order of direct apparition with the dreamer always at the 
centre. Both these characteristics of the cinema have already been pointed 
out. Its dream-like potency is heightened to almost hypnotic power by 
the conditions under which it is shown—a lighted image in the midst 
of darkness with the spectator isolated, anonymous, protected, soothed 
and in the optimum suggestible state. These factors, together with the 
realistic power of the photographic image and the sheer scale of sound 
and picture, give the cinema a tremendous impact. It is the strongest 
weapon of propaganda. It is the most popular and the most influential 
of the arts® The common characteristic of all modern science and 
technology is its powerfulness and the cinema owes the force of its 
effect to the fact that it is a child of these two parents. 

Another factor perhaps plays a part. Let us turn back finally to the 
factors of time and space and away from the artistic technique, away 
_ from the means, the medium, which we have been discussing so far, 
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to the final stage in any artistic process—the appreciation by a spectator, 
the process of perception. This is what John Dewey said in Art as 
Experience (1934): ‘In most intellectual work . . . we have to go back- 
wards; we have consciously to retrace previous steps and to recall dis- 
tinctly particular facts and ideas, Getting ahead in thought is dependent 
upon these conscious excursions of memory into the past: what is 
retained from the past is embedded within what is now perceived and so 
embedded that, by its compression there, it forces the mind to stretch 
forward to what is coming. The more there is compressed from the 
continuous series of minor perceptions the richer the present perception 
and the more intense the forward impulsion. It follows that the division 
of the arts into temporal and spatial is wrong. Moreover it has now lost 
the support from the scientific side it was supposed to have. For physi- 
cists have been forced by virtue of the character of their own subject 
matter to see that their units are not those of space and time, but of space 
time.’ What Dewey says of the nature of perception I have all along 
been describing as the fundamental nature of cinema technique, and the 
cinema’s power partly depends on this correspondence: more than any 
other art it comprehends the whole nature of the real world and our 
manner of apprehending it. In Alain Resnais’s latest film L’ Année 
Derniére à Marienbad, which employs the cinema’s mastery of time and 
space more fully than perhaps any previous film, we are exposed to a 
fused total experience of extraordinary intensity. This is the cinema come 
into its own and realizing in multiplicity of reference, in variety of 
dimensions, in richness and depth of psychic complexity, more of its 
potentialities than ever before. 
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THE MEANING OF BALLET 
Arnold L. Haskell 


In My last article* I wrote of dancing as distinct from ballet. It was alto- 
gether an easier task than the present one. It is a highly complex business 
to lay down a set of basic principles for an art that does not emanate from 
one person, but is essentially a close partnership of four. It is true that 
drama and opera are also a collaboration, but there is always the script 
and the score that can be analysed and quoted. 

I must start with a definition—cumbersome, perhaps, because I have 
tried to make it as comprehensive as possible—as a basis for discussion. 
“Ballet is a form of theatrical entertainment that can tell any story 
capable of being conveyed in movement alone, develop a theme or 
suggest an atmosphere, through the orchestration of a group of cos- 
tumed dancers, trained according to the strict rules originally laid down 
by the French Académie Royale de la Danse, and as afterwards developed, 
and guided in tempo and spirit by the music against a decorative back- 
ground; music, movement and decoration being parallel in style and 
feeling.’ This shows up the strength and the limitations of a medium that 
extends from dance drama to the evocation of an atmosphere suggested 
by music: in fact from Petrouchka to Les Sylphides. 

The narrative ballet ranges from the conventional fairy-tale told in 
classical mime and dancing to drama of contemporary happening. The 
success of the first depends for its impact entirely on the genius of the 
dancer. Danced even adequately the classical ballet is graceful, charming 
and empty. It is a challenge. The demand made by these ballets is 
tremendous, and they are the most enduring because of the opportunities 
that they provide. The new dramatic ballet is a different matter. A poet 
may write out the synopsis for action, but that is only a beginning. He 
needs a translator. Many of the best ballet scenarios make very little sense 


* The Meaning of Classical Dancing, BJA, January 1962. [Ed.] 
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on paper, but convey depth in action; they, so to speak, by-pass ie 
brain and go straight to the emotions. They can be analysed after the 
performance. 

There is, therefore, no single ballet author. The choreographer, Lifar 
has termed him the ‘choreauthor’, devises the movements. He is more 
than the producer of a play, yet he is not a fully independent creative 
artist. He is bound by the physique and temperament of his dancers— 
tubes of paint with an anatomy and a will!—by the tempo and spirit of 
the music, and by the intentions of his author. His work requires a high 
degree of craftsmanship. His movements can be transcribed or filmed, 
but this may—it is too early to say—prove a hindrance rather than a 
help, since it might fix what should be re-interpreted every generation. 
Ballet suffers from the intellectual approach, and its ephemeral nature 
is an asset. 

Swan Lake in Leningrad, Moscow and London, is a vastly different 
work from its first St. Petersburg version; though everywhere it retains 
the classical spirit, the mannerisms that date a work have been shed. 
Giselle is an even more striking case. In its original French version of 
1832 it was a sentimental anecdote; the Russians gave it reality and a 
soul, and thus ensured its survival. Nijinsky, and later Lifar, made the 
hero into a true character instead of the male ‘carrier’ tolerated by 
Gautier. The Soviets, in an attempt to put logic into the illogical, made 
the village woodsman into an honest yokel and, by invoking history, 
stressed the haughtiness of the aristocrats. This pillar of every repertoire 
would have been lost had it not been removed from the lumber-room 
and ‘weathered’ by time and climate. 

So far I have dealt with the practical nature of ballet from the creative 
point of view. I must now turn to the main object of this study, the 
spectator and the particular pleasure he receives from watching ballet. 
When I write of spectator I do not mean the specialist or the completely 
uneducated, but the theatre- and ballet-goer of some experience. He 
will only receive pleasure from ballet when it expresses something that 
can be expressed better in this particular medium than in any other, 
something that can be expressed rapidly through the eye. If he is merely 
watching a wordless play, the lack of words will prove frustrating. There 
is obviously a wonderful opportunity for symbolism. Ballet deals in 
symbols, If the symbolism is too obvious it will irritate; if it is too 
obscure—a common fault—it will prove still more irritating. It must be 
valid without the need for a lengthy programme synopsis. The pattern 
may in itself be pleasing in an over obvious or an incomprehensible 
work, but pattern alone is not enough. There can be no such thing as 
abstract ballet, in spite of the frequent use of the term nowadays to 
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describe non-story ballet. The choreographer is working with human 
beings, and every pas de deux will, whatever the original intention, 
become a love duet. A non-story ballet is not abstract; Les Sylphides, for 
instance, has no story but it contains the very essence of romanticism, 
it has an atmosphere and comes well within our definition. 

The Russian choreographers Fokine and Gorsky, the latter very much 
influenced by Stanislavsky, have both in word and practice defined the 
essence of a good ballet. The term they use is realism, and they are very 
careful to mark the distinction between realism and naturalism. This is a 
distinction that the Russians have stressed in their literature, as Maurice 
Baring in his Landmarks of Russian Literature points out at some length. 
It is a question of translating nature into reality within the conventions 
of the medium. Fokine has said, ‘in dancing one should never rest con- 
tent with what is natural’. The spectator must feel that what he is watch- 
ing is true, and that given the situation and the music the movements 
are inevitable. It is for this reason that Fokine discarded conventional 
mime—‘you cannot express an emotion by a fixed movement’—and 
that Gorsky and Soviet choreographers have abolished mime even in 

_their versions of the classics. (We have retained it in the classical ballets, 
not only on the grounds of conservatism, but because it seems called for 
by the music.) Two striking examples of a lack of realism, through non- 
translation, are an ice ballet that I once saw that took place under a 
burning sun in India and the occasion when Diaghileff once removed a 
horse from a ballet and substituted a painted plywood horse because it 
was more real seen on the stage against a painted backcloth. 

Ballet may give the dancer an opportunity of improving her artistry 
and personality, of making something positive and real out of very little, 
as in the classics, or it may ask her to subordinate her personality into 
a role that is more precisely characterized. The dancers may assume a 
mass personality, the personality of the crowd. I have never forgotten 
Kurt Jooss’s Big City, in which no dancer stood out but in which the 
hidden rather sinister life of the city, in the side streets away from the 
neon lights, was subtly and movingly portrayed—so much so that I 
have never walked into the heavy shadows of a side street without 
thinking of this remarkably creative work. The scene was clearly the 
Berlin of the twenties, but it was at the same time every city: the city 
was the character. A period is the main character in Ninette de Valois’s 
The Rake’s Progress. Though it has undergone innumerable changes of 
cast, it remains an evocation of the grog-shop period built up of hun- 
dreds of paintings à la manière de Hogarth, and has by rare skill escaped 
being merely a series of tableaux vivants. In Petrouchka, one of the greatest 
of all narrative ballets, you move from the St. Petersburg crowd at a 
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certain period to man caged in the cell of his personality, you see. the 
puppet seeking release and suffer with him. Kurt Jooss’s Green Table is 
a more intense presentation of the case for pacifism than a mound of 
pamphlets reaching to the summit of Nelson’s column. Kenneth Mac- 
millan’s The Encounter, to take a modern work, shows us the fragility of 
young love in a beautifully tender manner. Roland Petit’s Le Loup gives 
one a vivid picture of the intolerance of the majority to the stranger 
among them. 

These ballets succeed because they are complete, because they engage 
our sympathy, because while watching them we never query the 
medium as we do in so many ‘modernist’ works where too much is 
conveyed in the programme and too little on the stage. I can remember 
one work that tried by a series of obscure symbols to convey nothing 
less than the frustration of the Bronté sisters. Freud’s subconscious, using 
symbols as it does, may be a godsend to ballet, but only if translated into 
true choreographic language. Historically ballet was one part of a com- 
plete theatre form in which singing, recitation and dancing were com- 
bined. The only justification for a separate life for ballet is if it is com- 
pletely expressive in itself. The good ballet speaks directly to the 
emotions; the story of the ballet on paper, or a learned discussion of its 
content, gives even less notion of what it is than humming some snatches 
_ of melody would of an opera. 

I have tried here to remove ballet as far as possible from the labels 
escapist—we have seen that there is no escape from reality in true ballet 
—pretty, dainty and so on. There is one further label often used by 
exponents of natural movement; acrobatic. Movement is only acrobatic 
when it is introduced out of context so that its difficulty is stressed. The 
tips of the toes or points, for instance, came logically into ballet, intro- 
duced by Taglioni or Istomina, to suggest the lightness of spirit of 
unearthly beings. It is not acrobatic when used in context, for example 
the wonderful series of pas de bourrées suggesting the gliding motion of 
the swan, or to suggest brilliance or gaiety as in so many Soviet works, 
Messerer’s Spring Water for instance, which uses what might be thought 
a highly acrobatic technique. The point is that it uses this technique as a 
means and not an end. When ballet became known as ‘toe-dancing’, it 
was almost killed in western Europe until Russia came to the rescue. I 
deal with this series of negatives, of what ballet is not, because it gives us 
one further positive, The spectator must feel that the choreographer has 
given independent life to his dancers through linking them with the 
music. His skill must be such that it passes unnoticed while one is enjoy- 
ing the work. 

The future of ballet is often discussed in terms of new discoveries or 
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of some startling revolution. There can be no discovery and no revolu- 
tion; there are strict limits to what the human body can do, and the 
technique of ballet is a comprehensive one. Noverre, Blasis, Fokine, have 
stated the formula once and for all. But if there is an end to what can 
be accomplished physically, there is no end to human personality, and 
therefore no end to the emotional possibilities of ballet. 
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THE LEONARDO CARTOON 


Peter Murray 


-Tue Buruncron House cartoon has been in the possession of the Royal 


Academy since 1791 at least, and may have come to them from Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. Its earlier history is problematic, but it was probably 


drawn in Milan in the last years of Leonardo’s stay, probably after 1497, 
when he was working on the Last Supper, and before 1499, when the 
_ French invasion ended the rule of his patron, Duke Lodovico Sforza. 
The cartoon of the Madonna and Child with St. Anne and St. John Baptist 
is one of at least three versions of this subject and is the earliest to survive, 
since the second is lost and the third, a painting now in the Louvre, must 
date from several years later. 
In 1500 Leonardo returned to his native Florence, after some seven- 
-teen years in Milan, and found himself so famous that Filippino Lippi 
withdrew from a commission for the Servite church in order that 
Leonardo might have it. Vasari describes the incident thus: 


So that he might paint it, the friars took hir into their house and kept him and all 
his household; but he never began anything, although he kept them in expectation. 
At last he made a cartoon of the Madonna and St. Anne with the Christ Child, which 
not only astonished all the artists but, finished as it was, for two days attracted a 
crowd of men and women, young and old, asif to one of the great Feasts. Everyone 
went to be astonished by Leonardo’s marvel, and it was possible to see in the face 
of Our Lady all that can be expressed of simplicity and beauty; and which, by 
simplicity and beauty, can give graciousness to the Mother of Christ, since he wished 
to show that modesty and humility which are in the Virgin, happy in the sight of the 
beauty of her Son, whom she holds tenderly in her lap. She looks down sweetly on 
a little St. John, who plays with a lamb, while St. Anne looks on smiling and over- 
come with joy at the sight of her earthly progeny become divine—ideas which were 
truly worthy of Leonardo’s intellect and imagination. 


It used to be thought that this description applied to the Burlington — 
House cartoon, but the absence of a lamb—symbolically of the greatest 
importance—is a strong argument against the identification and the 
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matter is clinched by Fra Pietro da Novellara, who, in 1501, wrote to 
Isabella d’Este describing Leonardo’s cartoon. He confirms the presence 
„of the lamb, and explains its importance thus: 


The mother, half rising from St. Anne’s lap, is taking the Child to draw Him from 
the lamb, that sacrifical animal, which signifies the Passion. While St. Anne, rising 
slightly from her seat, seems asifshe would hold back her daughter, so that she would 
not separate the Child from the lamb, which perhaps signifies that the Church did 
not wish to prevent the Passion of Christ. . . 


It is clear from these accounts—one an eyewitness—that the Burling- 
ton House cartoon is not the one executed in Florence in 1500-1, and 
the Louvre painting, equally, is not this Florentine work. There were, 
therefore, at least three versions of the composition, and the quotations 
help to explain why Leonardo, who normally found great difficulty in 
completing one work, made at least three variants of this well-worn 
theme. In fact, the theme was not well-worn. Leonardo’s great contribu- 
tion was the way in which he set himself, and solved, new artistic prob- 
lems within the normal range of subject-matter: this he had already 
demonstrated in the Last Supper, where the psychological interpretation 
of the most momentous event in human history was entirely without 
parallel in earlier representations, all of which concentrate on the literal 
or symbolic aspects of the scene. In his versions of the Madonna and 
Child and St. Anne Leonardo set himself three separate problems; human, 
theological, and aesthetic, yet all three are solved in purely visual terms. 
Firstly, he set himself to excel all previous representations of the subject 
in terms of human expression—the way in which both the Virgin and 
St. Jobn gaze at the Christ Child, who is aware of both without being 
involved in their emotion. St. Anne looks at her daughter, with a wealth 
of meaning in her expression; while her upraised forefinger—the 
traditional gesture of the Baptist—is intended to remind the spectator 
of St. Anne as the forerunner and also, by taking over the Baptist’s 
gesture, as a sort of shorthand reference to the Way, and, therefore, to 
the future Passion. 

This must have been more explicit in the lost version, since Fra Pietro 
there refers to the lamb, the Agnus Dei, as ‘the sacrificial animal’ and 
also suggests a possible identification of St. Anne with the Church. No 
one else in the late fifteenth century had any conception of such complex 
human and theological ideas, which could be represented in terms of 
facial expression and gesture—no one, that is, except the young Michel- 
angelo, whose early masterpiece, the St. Peter’s Pietà, was carved at this 
very moment. . 

The presence of St. John as a child is common enough in Florentine 
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pictures (he is Patron of Florence), but it has an aesthetic overtone as well, 
for it means that the purely artistic problem was that of composing a 
satisfactory group of four figures, two adults and two children. The 
lamb in the Louvre version takes the place of St. John and is more satis- 
factory as a shape, since it permits a diminishing sequence of sizes. The 
great problem, from a purely artistic point of view, was to group the 
two adults so that their heads came on a level, making an exchange of 
glances possible; yet at the same time making a compact, pyramidal, 
form of the classic shape then being evolved. Leonardo was one of the 
first artists to design a pyramidal group which was also a pleasing surface 
pattern, normally triangular in shape, and the immense historical im- 
portance of the Burlington House cartoon lies in the way in which it 
. foreshadows the type of Madonna composition which Raphael worked 
out in Florence, under Leonardo’s influence, in the years around 1506-9. 
The Madonna of the Meadow, the Madonna del Cardellino, and the 
Canigiani Madonna all derive directly from Leonardo’s type of closely- 
knit pyramidal form, although they avoid the awkwardness of placing 
one fully-grown adult in the lap of another, as Leonardo found himself 
forced to do: nevertheless, the insight and subtlety of the Burlington 
House cartoon surpass Raphael’s early Madonna pictures, and it may 
truly be said that Leonardo’s cartoon is one of the few great masterpieces 
which stand at the beginning of a formal evolution but have never been 
equalled in depth of feeling. 


PRECEPT OR EXAMPLE: 
PAUL VALERY 


Elizabeth Sewell 


Paur Varéry is above all for the young. It is excellent, therefore, that 
Routledge should be bringing out his complete works in English trans- 
lation (any foreign tongue is still, alas, a major obstacle to a writer being 
well-known here or in America); and it is good that critical works such 
as the recent one by Agnes Mackay* should renew and extend our image 
of this diamantine poetic intellect. For in saying that Valéry is for the 
young, I do not mean in the least that he is for the nursery; rather for 
that most exacting audience, the thinking eighteens to twenty-fives per- 
haps, who have come to realize what their education has not done for 
them and to seek for stimulus and completion elsewhere. One could 
pay a poet no higher compliment, I believe, than to say that he might 
help to meet these needs. 

He describes such a being—himself, aged twenty—in Au Sujet 
d’Euréka: someone who has stopped writing verses, who believes in the 
power of thought but has no clear idea of how to think, suspicious of 
philosophers and mystics, regarding mathematics as a discipline alien to 
his kind of mind but mistrusting literature for its lack of necessary 
rigour. At this point Valéry met Poe and glimpsed in a flash some of the 
passion, beauty and poetry in scientific and mathematical thought; and 
at this point some of us meet Valéry. 

The special, and indeed in a poet unique, vision Valéry has to offer 
seems to be fourfold. First, he initiates and encourages the mind (the 
poet’s mind, remember) into considering the universe in terms of systems 
of relations. The way things hold together becomes the object of atten- 
tion, the statics and dynamics of the external universe subtended always 


* The Universal Self. A Study of Paul Valéry. By Agnes Mackay. Routledge and Kegan 
Paul. 1961. pp. xiv + 263. 36s. 
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by the relationship-systems of thought within the mind itself, ‘le cerveau 
monstrueux . . . quia tissé des milliers de purs liens entre tant de formes,’ 
as Valéry says in his methodological essay on Leonardo da Vinci which 
Miss Mackay deals with, along with the more monstrous Monsieur Teste, 
in her section on Valéry’s intellectual method. Once this methodology 
is grasped, the mind is made free of mathematics and science, indeed 
perhaps every mental discipline, as if for the first time, perceiving at 
long last what they are about, but gaining equally a marvellous new 
vision of how thought works in language, that tissue of relations par 
excellence which finds its perfection in poetry. Out of this new mobility 
or to use a more Valéryan phrase, power of transformation, can come 
some distant comprehension of Leonardo’s saying which Valéry quotes: 
Facil cosa e farsi universale! This is the key to that universal self which 
forms Miss Mackay’s title; but it is typical of Valéry that he follows this 
statement with an instant touch of self-mockery. Indeed I missed 
throughout Miss Mackay’s book the reflection of the dry Valéryan 
humour which saves him from over-serious cultism of self or anything 
else. 

The second enterprise Valéry commends to his reader is the construc- 
tion of speculative systems of thought as a means (probably the sole 
means) towards definition and comprehension. These systems by which 
we may interpret the world are never fixed, rigid or final—‘Fixe est ce 
qui n’est pas idée,” as he says so admirably in L’Idée Fixe. Like the self 
which in its turn forms part of them, they are always susceptible to re- 
shaping. To understand or interpret any phenomenon, one must con- 
struct, alongside it as it were, a system of one’s own thoughts which 
shall interpret its subject by some profound analogy with that subject, 
the form thus being part of the process of interpretation as well as the 
content. This applies well to scientific theory and wonderfully well to 
poems, and those who consult Miss Mackay’s fourth section, on Valéry’s 
Poetics, will find much illuminating comment about the poet’s own 
practice in this matter. 

The third passion which Valéry transmits is the passion for logic, for 
rigorous clarity and pursuit of necessary relation at a maximum of con- 
sciousness and control. This is, for Valéry, the divine Apollo who is to 
hold sway in poetry no less than in more prosaic forms of discourse; 
characteristically he changes Nietzsche’s Apollo and Dionysus to suit 
himself; making Apollo into conscious thought instead of dream and 
rejecting Dionysus out of hand. But he is too great an artist and lover of 
truth to simplify too far. He knows (witness the poem La Pythie) that 
Apollo, too, can inspire dream and madness, and in some of his most 
profound and memorable passages he equates thinking with irration- 
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ality, as if the division between logic and dream were only a matter of 
make-believe or artifice. None the less he warns his fellow thinkers or 
poets constantly against any kind of vagueness, wilful darkness or 
mystery, and exhorts to and exhibits what he calls an obstinate labouring 
against the hazards of the mind—even though among those hazards we 
must count, humiliatingly, our finest so-called inspirations. 

Fourth, and last, is Valéry’s constant effort to explore and define the 
self and its workings. Here he joins up with other poets of the last 
century who have been following the same pursuit: Goethe, who 
figures forth his search in his imaginative and scientific works and states 
it in his journals; Wordsworth in The Prelude; Nietzsche for the brilliant 
psychological insights in passages in Der Wille zur Macht or Götzendäm- 
merung. It is all part, I believe, of the most helpful psychology we are 
going to have, when we know how to make use of it. Yet to call it a 
psychology, as I am doing and as Miss Mackay does throughout her 
book, is perhaps wrong, since that suggests a codification, a settled dis- 
cipline. This is a Protean activity, the exploration of the self not for that 
mere self’s sake—“Je m'appelle Personne,’ says Valéry—but for the 
better comprehending of the human mind and its creative energy. 

On the note of energy I want to end, for it is essential to Valéry and 
yet makes him hard to write about. He does not in the last resort engage 
us by his precepts, no matter how much he has written, and this can 
defeat much patient analysis and exposition on the critic’s part; “he 
engages us by example. He lends out energy to other minds, to perceive 
and pursue relationships, to make their own mental constructions, to 
love logic, to be poets in fact, or scientists if you want to put it that way. 
From the poems which he calls exercises to the ironic Eros énerguméne 
of his Faust piece, he inspires to activity. We know little about energy 
yet. It is possible that the poets, Valéry included, may be engaged in a 
capital inquiry here. So much seems plain: genius is like the great work 
of art in this respect—it has free energy available and transmissible to 
other minds, a process, however, whose dynamic or aesthetic has still to 
be worked out. 
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The Artist in Tribal Society: Proceed- 
ings of a Symposium held at the Royal 
Anthropological Institute. Routledge & 
Kegan Paul. 1961. pp. xiii + 150. 25s. 


Tus 1s a verbatim record of a discussion, 
together with a series of prepared papers 
on the function of the artist. These range 
from the peasant art of the Sicilian Carts, 
to the tribal arts almost universally prac- 
tised by the Australian Aborigines. The 
importance of the book, as is made quite 
clear by the participants, is that it reveals 
our lack of knowledge. Thus we are 
brought sharply up against the need for 
further study of the whole complex of art 
and aesthetics in human society. 

There is clearly a need for a parallel 
exploration within our own culture as 
well as within tribal societies. We know 
that the artist has greater individual free- 
dom of expression in our society, but do 
we know why fashions in art arise and 
change? Why is the taste of the average 
suburban family oriented in a different 
aesthetic direction from that of the local 
‘Latin Quarter’? 

To make such a study the scientific de- 
tachment of the anthropologist is a great 
help. The book does indeed show how this 
attitude of mind can be used in practice. 
Paul Bohannan’s paper, compiled from a 
scatter of field notes, about the Artist and 
Critic in an African Society, shows the Tiv 
of Nigeria happy in group production. 
In this the artist is so completely integrated 


in tribal society that other people may pick 
up his work and add to it from time to 
time. At the opposite extreme the artists 
in New Ireland are few and expert, yet 
their skills receive practically no recogni- 
tion when compared to the fame of the 
patron who arranges the ceremony for 
which their sculptures are used. 

Throughout the book discussion is 
actively going on about the meaning of 
the terms artist and crafisman. No final con- 
clusion 1s attempted. What does emerge 
very strongly is that the boundaries of these 
categories are as uncertain and diffuse as 
in our own civilization. It seems, as we all 
know by now, that the inner personality 
as the clue. As Sur Herbert Read points out, 
there is a universal kind of appreciation of 
art which depends neither on measure- 
ment nor fashion nor race. Herein, of 
course, we come to think about aesthetics. 
Once more we encounter the oft-repeated 
lesson that beauty of a truly aesthetic 
quality does not depend upon our formal 
separation of art and craft. It depends upon 
the ability of the artist to produce qualities 
to which our own inner personalities 
respond. The response is rarely susceptible 
to a detailed intellectual explanation. 

The purpose of the book is to reproduce 
a discussion, and it provokes more and 
more discussion. The exercise is valuable 
to all of us uf we have any care for the 
artist. 

C. A. BURLAND 
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Theophilus. De Diversis Artibus. Translated 
and edited by c. r. popwatt. Nelson. 
1961. pp. lexvii + 178. 508. 


THIS TREATISE is a worthy addition to the 
series of Nelson’s Medieval Texts, both for 
the edition itself, the cost allowing for 
double pagination of text and translation, 
and for its importance in the history of 
the development of the arts in the broadest 
sense. In a scholarly introduction the editor 
ably assesses the balance of evidence for 
ascribing the composition to the first half 
of the twelfth century by a Benedictine, 
very probably of German origin, a crafts- 
man~priest who was familar with the 
techniques described, and whose treatise is 
distinguished from the earlier miscellanies 
mentioned by a single responsible author- 
ship. The techniques are, in fact, concerned 
mostly with metallurgy and, since the 
treatise is today included in the historical 
introduction to that subject, a student 
might expect the bibliography to have in- 
cluded one or two later classics such as 
Biringuccio’s Pirotechnia, and Georgius 
Agricola of Saxony’s De Re Metallica(16th 
century) or Sir John Pettus’s version of 
Erckern’s Assays entitled The Laws of Art 
and Nature (17th century). Besides forming 
a veritable encyclopaedia of Christian art, 
the treatise has a bearing on some prob- 
lems of modern workshop practice, not 
only in the dedication to labour but also 
in the safety of workers on the job. 

The properly aesthetic section is Book I 
on Painting and [lumination. In so far as 
technique is concerned it is noteworthy 
that colours were ground with linseed oil 
(xxv) long before Van Eyck, though for 
use on materials like wood which could 
be dried in the sun; that the wide tonal 
range of classical painters is anticipated 
(xvi); and that colour or highlight, de- 
scribed (viii) as ‘colorem qui dicitur 
lumina’ wasalso recognized before Cézanne 
as a vehicle of form. The care taken in the 
preparation of artistic materials—though 
some of the details included in the formu- 


lac were unnecessary and even unhygienic 
—particularly in the use of pure and preci- 
ous metals for the illumination of manu- 
scripts (xxvili-xxiti), raises the general 
question of the influence of technique on 
the development of style; and indeed of 
how far a work of art can be described as 
gratuitous when it is devoted to the praise 
and glory of God. 
F. J. W. HARDING 

University College, Swansea 


Paul Klee: The Thinking Eye. Edited by 
J. SPELLER. Lund Humphries. 1961. pp. 
x + 541. £7 17s. 6d. 


THE APPEARANCE of an English edition of 
the notebooks and essays of Paul Klee is an 
event of some importance. This profusely 
illustrated and well-produced volume is 
likely to interest a variety of different kinds 
of people. In the Preface it is argued that 
for the modern period Klee’s writings 
carry the same importance as did those of 
Leonardo for the Renaissance. Even if one 
does not accept this judgment it becomes 
apparent from the contents of this book— 
the writings of a thoughtful, creative artist 
—that Klee and Leonardo da Vinci have 
the same kind of importance. This selection, 
from more than 25,000 pages of notebooks, 
reveals an historically important and in- 
fluential painter who was also an original 
thinker: and a thinker with a sophisticated 
appreciation of the language and conven- 
tions of the sciences. Paul Klee’s words ‘in- 
tuition combined with exact research’, and 
the book’s sub-title ‘the thinking eye’ pre- 
cisely define his principal concern. Both 
intuition and scientific thought have a 
prominent part in these lectures and essays, 
together with the thousand or so illustra- 
tions which accompany them. Among these 
illustrations is a photograph of a section of 
Klee’s collecton of crystals, petrified 
plants, algae and other things: objects used 
by the artist in his studies of structure, 
transparency, and colour combination. In 
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the text, Klee makes some abrupt transi- 
tions from idiosyncratic and sometimes 
rather diffuse thought about the ‘weight’ 
of colours, the portrayal of movement, 
tension, and cause-and-effect relationships, 
to more orthodox subjects like physics and 
geometry, or a critical examination of the 
ideas of some colour theorist like Ostwald 
or Goethe. He also gives much practical 
advice on the techniques of glazing, ad- 
mixture of pigments, and subtle problems 
like the creation of illusory depth to a 
surface. 

Paul Klee emerges from these pages not 
only as an artist and thinker, but also as a 
teacher: a teacher concerned to provoke 
new forms of visual experience in those 
he taught. The reader may feel—as the 
reviewer certainly did—that having missed 
the opportumity of attending the lectures 
of such a teacher, 1t is still something of a 
privilege at least to read the lecture notes, 
and to see their accompanying illustrations. 
Klee is amusing in his defence of the stand- 
point of the pamter faced with the lay- 
man’s criticism ‘that’s a very poor likeness 
of Uncle’ (pp. 89-90). He makes skilful 
and repeated use of the technique of show- 
ing his own paintings accompanied by 
diagrams which explain what is attempted 
in them. 

The Preface, by Giulio Carlo Argan, 
and the Introduction on ‘How the peda- 
gogic writings came into being’, together 
provide many valuable details about the 
man, and the influences under which he 
worked. They include an account of the 
events of his appointment to the Bauhaus 
at Weimar, and ofhis subsequent dismissal: 
his works were exhibited as examples of 
‘degenerate art’. Klee himself expresses his 
values thus: ‘we shall try to be exact, but 
not one-sided. This is quite a task, but we 
` shall try just the same. Knowledge tries to 
be as exact as possible’ (p. 59). A painter 
and teacher who wrote m this way, and 
meant it, was unlikely to thrive in Nazi 
Germany, or on the soil from which it 
grew. Klee did not. The major part of the 


book consists of “Towards a theory of 
form production’ (pp. 1-96), and ‘Contri- 
butions to a theory of pictorial form’ (pp. 
97-511), the latter from Klee’s lecture 
notes of the Weimar period. Both are 
illustrated ın pencil, pen and ink, crayon, 
water colour, gouache, oil, pastel, and a 
variety of other media. The volume con- 
cludes with twenty-six pages of appendix 
containing many interesting ideas, and 
also meriting careful study. As a whole this 
will proye a rich source book for those who 
would learn about, teach, or practise visual 
art, and for those interested in the thought, 
inspiration, and hard work which underlie 
its creation. 

“The artist’, wrote Klee, ‘is a man, hım- 
self nature, and part of nature’ (p. 63). A 
painter who thought about bis work in 
this way invites the interest of those con- 
cerned not only with the psychology of 
visual perception, but also with the study 
of imagination and creativity. Klee him- 
self was very much interested in this latter 
problem, and his analysis of how he created 
his own pictures is both thoughtful and 
profound. He is painstaking in his concern 
to give a coherent account of his own 
thought processes. His success in this aim, 
while not complete, is of some consider- 
able interest to those who seek to under- 
stand human originality by studying speci- 
fic mstances of it. Among other things 
likely to interest the psychologist may be 
mentioned the synaesthetic forms of ex- 
pression—use of words appropriate to 
some other sense department—in many of 
Klee’s descriptions of the visual. His inter- 
est in music intrudes in this way, and from 
time to time he uses the language of music 
in his detailed analysis of the problems of 
shape and colour. 

In many places this is a difficult book. 
The complexity of much of its content 
itself provides an answer to those who, in 
blissful ignorance, still adhere to the ‘any 
child could do it’ interpretation of Paul 
Klee’s work. Klee’s paintings are not to 
everybody’s taste. Even among those pre- 
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pared to acknowledge his importance and 
influence, only some will find his ideas and 
their illustration personally congenial. 
Nevertheless, this volume contains much 
which should interest and fascinate those 
concerned with a thoughtful analysis of 
some important aspects of visual experi- 
ence. The editor, translators, and publishers 
are to be congratulated on their excellently 
produced edition of an important book. 


PETER MCKELLAR 
University of Sheffield 


The Work of Graham Sutherland. By 
DOUGLAS COOPER. Lund Humphries. 


1961. 4 guineas, 


Mr. Doucras Coorsr’s book on Mr. 
Graham Sutherland—or rather, as its title 
makes clear, on “The Work of Graham 
Sutherland’—begins encouragingly with a 
definite statement. His first sentence an- 
nounces: ‘Graham Sutherland is the most 
distinguished and the most original English 
artist of the mid-2oth century.’ I imagine 
that a large and growing Body of sensitive 
people both in England and abroad (though 
fewer abroad) would agree and would 
look forward to reading the 64 pages that 
follow in the hope that Mr. Cooper will 
confirm their belief by a process of en- 
lightened analytical reasoning. For every 
reader who starts with a sympathetic 
agreement is naturally delighted to dis- 
cover that the author of what he reads is 
not only on his side but is prepared to 
explain just what makes his side the right 
side. ‘Mr. Cooper and I think alike about 
Graham Sutherland,’ he says, ‘but Mr. 
Cooper has provided me with a lot of 
useful illumination about our thinking: 
having read him, I now realize why I think 
as I do.’ 

To be able to say that.about any book is 
to be ‘carried along’ by it, though I 
suspect that only those who are already on 
the move and are already moving in the 
book’s direction are, in fact, carried along. 
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Their natural pace has been quickened by 
what they read and their natural precon- 
ceptions have been strengthened and made 
to seem reasonable rather than intuitive. 

Oddly enough, that is not quite my own . 
reaction to Mr. Cooper’s main line of 
argument. And what Mr. Cooper has to 
say about Mr. Sutherland’s work develops 
the tone of voice ofa man arguing. He has, 
it appears, something to prove, and despite 
my complete agreement with his opening 
sentence, I do not always find myself per- 
suaded by what follows. Perhaps my suspi- 
cions ought to have been aroused by the 
word ‘English’ in that first sentence. One 
assumes it to imply that ‘Englishness’ is a 
category: that within that category Mr. 
Sutherland has no rival: and that Mr. 
Cooper will presently make it quite clear 
what he means by ‘English’, for manifestly 
he is not thinking of artists who possess an 
English passport or who live at an English 
address. ‘English’ to most of us who are in 
the. habit of regarding works of art as 
expressions of a temperament, means 
something that isn't quite in the main 
stream of European tradition but 1s, to 
English eyes, none the worse for that, even 
though the French never seem to under- 
stand it. It means, for example, the untidy, 
unpredictable genius of a Shakespeare as 
opposed to the impeccable orderliness ofa . 
Racine. It means, in the visual arts, the 
symbolic vision of Blake and the erratic 
pantheism of Turner, as opposed to the 
steady nobility of Poussin or the exquisite 
calculation of Braque. It means, in short, a 
kind of romanticism that is, in general, in- 
comprehensible to the typical continental 
eye, but can be easily absorbed by an 
English one. 

I imagine that the sensitive Englishman 
has come to regard Sutherland as an arch 
exponent of that kind of romanticism in 
which ‘meaning’ is the essence of the work 
of art and yet precise meanings are always 
elusive and usually hinted at by means of 
visual metaphor. And my experience is 
that the continental artist finds both the 
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mysterious pantheism of Turner and the 
visionary symbolism of Blake unaccept- 
able because both seem to avoid the central 
issue which, for the continental mind, is 
the pursuit of clarity. Both the classicism 
of Ingres and the romanticism of Delacroix 
are equally free from the queer overtones 
and ambiguities of the best English art. 

No artist, surely, could owe a smaller 
debt to either Ingres or Delacroix than 
Sutherland, whereas his debt to Blake is 
obvious in his earliest works—the etchings 
of 1930—and the primaeval ambiguities in 
his landscapes of the late thirties and early 
forties are more than superficially Turner- 

ue. 

This needs establishing in a review of 
Mr. Cooper’s book because it gradually 
becomes clear, as one reads hım, that it is 
precisely the opposite of the argument that 
he wishes to develop. Having quoted Sir 
Herbert Read as saying that: ‘Sutherland 
is not, is essentially not, a humanist. Suther- 
land is a landscapist, like so many of his 
English predecessors,’ Mr. Cooper adds: 
‘No judgment could be more misleading. 
... To deny him any concern with human 
affairs 1s contrary to the truth, because it 
ignores his portraits, his studies of insects 
and animals, his religious paintings, his still 
lifes.” 

This reference to studies of insects and 
to the tackling of religious themes as a 
proof of Sutherland’s innate humanism is 
odd. The insects of 1948 are never anthro- 
pomorphic, the Crucifixion of 1946 1s full 
of symbolic allusions and even formal 
rhythms that lift it out of the solid world 
of Griinewald (whose ferocious insistence 
on physical suffering was manifestly a 
point of departure for Sutherland) into a 
world in which physical suffering 1s itself 
a point of departure for an exploration of 
non-physical mysticism. 

Sutherland’s discovery of the South of 
France in 1947 and his gradual acceptance 
of it as an environment congenial for sus- 
tained work seems to Mr. Cooper the key 
to Sutherland’s development as an artist. 
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It enabled him to ‘escape from the pro- 
vincialism of his native school’. That, as I 
see it, is the key sentence in Mr. Cooper's 
book and the mainstay of his argument. It 
is certainly true that the visual and emo- 
tional experience provided by a new en- 
vironment produced a startling and even a 
releasing change of style and mood in his 
painting. It would have been odd if the 
change had not taken place. But the 
pejorative use of the word ‘provincial’ and 
the suggestion that most Nordic artists 
cannot survive such a transplantation but 
that Sutherland was ‘saved from stagnation 
by being able to leave the artistic back- 
water of his native land’ strikes me as im- 
perceptive if the imphcation is that British 
art is by nature provincial, that only by 
contact with France can a British artist be 
cured of his provincialism and that only 
the toughest of them are not killed by the 
cure itself. 

It is not my purpose to convict Mr. 
Cooper of wrongheadedness. This book 
is a sensitive and understanding study of 
a very remarkable artist, made.at a criti- 
cal halfway moment in his career (today 
he is fifty-nine years old), but its centre 
is in the wrong place. The essence of 
Sutherland 1s his extraordinary power to 
catch and intensify (mainly in terms of 
linear inventiveness—itselfa British charac- 
teristic) so many emotional overtones 
derived from direct visual experience of 
the seen object. That 1s a central fact and 
it would have remained central even 
though Sutherland had not had the luck to 
intensify his gift sull further and make it 
still more poignant by contact with 
France. Provincialism and the escape from 
provincialism are not the whole story of 
Sutherland’s art, though Mr. Cooper 
manages very cleverly to fit a great many 
of the facts into that version of the story. 

Meanwhile one must praise the book un- 
reservedly for its insistence that Sutherland 
is the most distinguished English artst of 
the mid-twentieth century: for its format: 
for its biographical accuracy: and for the 
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quality of its 174 plates in halftone and 
its 15 plates in colour. 
ERIC NEWION 


The Visual Arts. By WALLACE S. BALDINGER 
and HARRY B. GREEN. New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston. 1960. pp. x1+ 
308. $6.75. 

Tms I presume to be the kind of one- 

volume book on the visual arts used in the 

liberal arts courses at an American college. 

As well as painting and sculpture and archi- 

tecture, it covers photography, print- 

making, industrial design, and the art of 
the cinema. Its object is to make the reader 
aware of the art objects around him and 
to teach him how to approach them with 
sympathy and understanding. At the end 
of each chapter is a list of recommended 
readings, with bibliographical notes, which 
are intended to take the study further. It 
can be strongly recommended for use in 
sixth forms as a course book for study of 
the visual arts, a subject usually neglected 
in favour of drawing and painting classes 
for which only a few pupils have an apti- 
tude. Most people profit by being taught 
how to see, and it 1s a pity that so few 
courses exist in our schools and colleges 

that attempt to present the visual arts as a 

whole. 

It 1s perhaps unfortunate that one of the 
four colour plates is of the gigantic Etrus- 
can warrior from the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art which is now believed to 
be a forgery. 

PETER STOCKHAM 


Art Now. By HERBERT READ. Revised and 
enlarged edition. 1960 (1961). Faber. 
pp- 131 + 192 plates(+ 4 colour plates). 
363. 

Tms 18 a revised edition of what the sub- 

title describes as ‘an introduction to the 

theory of modern painting and sculpture’. 

Each revision has resulted in a greater 

dichotomy between the illustrations and 


the text. The text is still probably the best 
short mtroduction we have in English to 
the theories which lie behind much of 
modern art. The 54 new plates which have 
been added to this edition show the de- 
velopment of modern art in the period 
from 1940 onwards. Sir Herbert Read ends 
with a warning: ‘ “Internal necessity” is 
perhaps the key phrase in the art of our 
time; but to this internal necessity cor- 
responds an external necessity, which is 
simply the necessity to communicate with 
other people with the maximum intensity; 
and art is the reconciliation of these two 
necessities.” One wonders in looking 
through the illustrations how many of * 
these more recent painters have succeeded 
in achieving this reconciliation. 
PETER STOCKHAM 


The Baroque Concerto. By A. J. B. HUTCH- 
mGs. Faber and Faber. 1961. pp. 363. 
458. 


Tus BOOK offers a detailed and fascinating 
account of the growth of small instru- 
mental ensembles to be played in church, 
theatre or at the Court, into the Concerti 
Grossi of Corelli and Handel, the Branden- 
burg Concerti of Johann Sebastian Bach 
and finally into the solo concerti and sym- 
phonies of J. C. Bach. Two important fac- 
tors were indispensable to this remarkable 
flowering: the development of stringed 
instruments and the institution of public 
concerts. 

The author is Professor of Music at Dur- 
ham University, and during his fifteen 
years there the Degrees in Music from 
Durham have become among the most 
highly valued in the country. It is signifi- 
cant, therefore, that not only should he be 
the first English scholar to devote a book 
to the Baroque Concerto but that it should 
also be a first-rate treatise on the subject, 
all the more interesting since he is not 
afraid (why should he be?) to express a 


personal viewpoint, and since a clear pic- 
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ture of his particular aesthetic criteria and 
idiosyncrasies becomes apparent to the 
reader. 

After outlining the period with which 
he is concerned, namely 1715-45, the 
author traces the development of the 
Baroque Concerto in eleven chapters, each 
devoted to a school of composers or to 
a particular composer. The term ‘Baroque’ 
he uses in the current manner to designate 
the period and not, as it is sometimes 
applied to architecture, as meaning ornate, 
and certainly not in the etymological 
sense as meaning bizarre! Alessandro 
Stradella, Corelli, Handel, Bonporti, Le- 
clair, Bach, Telemann, Vivaldi, Muffat, 
Quantz, Albinoni, Geminiani and his pupil 
Charles Avison are only some of the com- 
posers whose work is carefully analysed 
and evaluated. Throughout the book musi- 
cal illustrations are liberally used, yet 
always to the point; and the photographic 
plates and maps, together with the author’s 
happy knack of digression at points of 
human interest, very often bring the sub- 
ject, period and the composers he discusses 
vividly to life. We learn that: “by 1760 
there were fifty societies of from twelve to 
twenty players giving regular concerts by 
“seasons” (not always in winter because 
roads were bad) in the East Anglian coun- 
ties alone’; that the traditional seating 
arrangements of the players on the plat- 
form is essential today if the characteristic 
antiphonal use of tutti and solo passages is 
to be effectively heard. The author points 
to the unevenness of some of Vivaldi’s 
work, including The Seasons, and to the 
fact that the undoubted brilliance of this 
composer tends to have obscured the 
concerti of Albinoni, his contemporary. 
Indeed, throughout this book the author’s 
arresting remarks in comparing composers’ 
work should make the enterprising music- 
lover chafe at the restrictions which modern 
orchestral repertoire puts upon his musical 
experience. 

Idiosyncrasies were mentioned earlier in 
this review, and one appears so frequently 


in various guises that it deserves mention. 
Professor Hutchings is apparently irritated 
by the desire on the part of musicologists 
and critics (which one would have thought 
legitimate) to point to certain aspects of 
a composer’s work which prefigure [sic] 
later music. ‘Even if we discover that 
Corelli heard or saw music by Gabrieli, 
and Bach music by Schutz, we can surely 
say that the later masters would have com- 
posed as they did if the earlier ones never 
existed.’ (p. 19.) “To be in advance is 
neither to a composer’s credit or discredit. 
The least advanced of the composers dis- 
cussed here, Corelli, was the finest artist.’ 
(p. 101.) ‘Critics spoil enthusiasm by asking 
us to value old music if its methods antici- 
pate later ones.’ (p. 299.) At a later stage 
the reader realizes that these and other 
similar remarks show the author’s concern 
that we were mostly ‘wrongly taught to 
think highly of Baroque music when it 
supposedly anticipates later music.’ (p. 
308.) 

There is much original thought in this 
book, and for the reader willing to venture 
sull further into this wonderfully fertile 
period of composition, the bibliography is 
so extensive that a lifetime’s reading is as- 
sured him. The success of the book can be 
judged not only by whether after reading 
it our curiosity and interest in hearing the 
lesser-known music of this period is 
aroused, but also by whether we listen to 
it with more understanding and, as Pro- 
fessor Hutchings implies, for its own sake. 
On these grounds alone no one could deny 
that this treatise is enormously successful. 

ALAN DETWEILER 


L'esthétique mondiale au XXe siècle. By 
RAYMOND BAYER. Presses Universitaires 
de France. Paris. 1961. pp. 238. NF. 12. 


ACCORDING TO M. Bayer, aesthetics has 
in the twentieth century become an auto- 
nomous science, no longer subordinate to 
philosophy and metaphysics. He does not, 
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however, tell us much about the nature of 
this science: ‘Il n’est pas dans notre inten- 
tion de dire où en est actuellement 
Pesthétique, mais d’inviter le lecteur a 
réfléchir à ce problème en lui offrant un 
panorama aussi complet que possible de 
Vactivité esthétique dans les différents 
pays du monde’ (p. 2). To judge by the 
content of the various chapters, aesthetics 
in fact includes almost any kind of writing 
or discussion on poetry, painting, music 
and the other arts. 

The book is arranged geographically, 
some countries being treated in much 
greater detail chan others. France and Ger- 
many have 23 and 20 pages respectively 
devoted to them, while Britain has 11 and 
the United States only 10. Some countries 
hardly justify even the brief treatment they 
receive, as is illustrated by this rather sad 
comment from the single-page chapter on 
Venezuela: ‘Au XXe siècle il y a peu 
@esthéticiens proprement dits au Véné- 
zuela. Citons Carlos Brandt qui a publié 
une petite brochure sur la beauté de la 
femme’ (p. 196). There are also some oddi- 
ties of classification. J. A. Passmore, for 
example, is dealt with (in different ways) 
in the chapter on Britain and in that on 
New Zealand, but is not mentioned in the 
chapter on Australia. In general, the limits 
of space within which the author has 
chosen to work have restricted him to a 
series of brief summaries of the opinions 
of various writers, without any account 
of the arguments and evidence with which 
they have supported their opinions; and 
whatever view one takes of the nature of 
‘Tactivité esthétique’, this clearly ignores a 
vitally important part of ıt. 

Such value as the book has is thus almost 
entirely limited to its function as a work of 
reference; if we wish to learn of the recent 
developments in aesthetics in Roumania, 
Japan or Uruguay, we shall find them 
mentioned, even if less than adequately 
discussed, here. As a work of reference, 
however, it would have been more useful 
ifit had been compiled more carefully and 


with a greater regard for accuracy. In the 
chapter on Britain, for example, Clive 
Bell is discussed without any mention of 
significant form, Collingwood without 
any mention of the imagination, and more 
than one writer is attached to a non- 
existent university chair of aesthetics; and 
in general, although each chapter has a 
bibliography, text and bibliography are 
often imperfectly correlated, works favour- 
ably mentioned in the former being 
omitted from the latter. 
J. KEMP 

University of St. Andrews 


A Whiteheadian Aesthetic. Some Implications 
of Whitehead’s Metaphysical Speculation. 
By DONALD W. SHERBURNE, with a fore- 
word by F. S. C. NORTHROP. New Haven. 
Yale University Press. 1961. pp. 219. 
$5.00. 


Max. SHERBURNE proposes to utilize White- 
headian categories in order to approach 
anew five major problems of aesthetic 
theory: the aesthetic object, the aesthetic 
experience, artistic creation, artistic truth, 
and the function of art. He is quite out- 
spoken in claiming allegiance to an ex- 
treme position in general aesthetics: that 
it is the aesthetic philosopher’s business to 
provide a theory, relevant to all so-called 
aesthetic phenomena and questions, in 
terms ofa single, unified system of theoreti- 
cal assumptions—assumptions which are 
themselves of considerably wider than 
aesthetic application. This kind of view 
always recommends itself when the quest 
is for completeness, coherence, and applic- 
ability of already formulated principles; it 
is generally more popular when a system 
is out to justify itself, rather than when the 
problems of aesthetics form the starting 
point of inquiry. There is, however, no 
reason why the result should not be illu- 
mination in addition to being confirmation 
of a system. Yet in the work under dis- 
cussion the author’s achievement remains 
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ambiguous on both these counts, Whether 
or not Whitehead’s systern in the process 
of being adapted to what he did not him- 
self undertake also finds additional con- 
firmation, is less interesting to the aestheti- 
cian than to the Whitehead scholar. For 
the latter the book is of value in any case: 
the author’s lucid laying out of the basic 
Whitcheadian notions in Part I of the 
book adds appreciably to the existing ex- 
pository Whitehead literature. Part I, 
however, is directed especially to the 
student of aesthetics, and whilst such a 
reader is given little choice but to fami- 
liarize himself thoroughly with the in- 
tricacies of Whitebead’s system before he 
can begin to understand the author, the 
Whitehead scholar will be wondering 
about the meaning of ‘Whiteheadian 
aesthetics’ here. 

Whitehead himself, as is well known, 
did not develop any of his aphoristic re- 
marks on topics of art, beauty, and aes- 
thetic experience into a systematic theoreti- 
cal account. It is worth pointing out that 
Sherburne resists the temptation to weave 
those scattered remarks of Whitehead’s 
into a patchwork quilt of an aesthetic 
theory. I am thinking of remarks one finds 
so often quoted to support a variety of 
aesthetic beliefs, such as ‘Art is purposeful 
adaptation of Appearance to Reality’, 
“Truth matters because of Beauty’, or ‘Art 
heightens the sense of humanity’. No 
doubt these are interesting, perhaps even 
profound remarks; but they come as near 
to purple patches as any of Whitchead’s 
more quotable sayings. I regard it as a 
strength of Sherburne’s book that he has 
almost completely avoided pressing them 
into his service. 

Instead, he has gone to the most taxing 
portions of Whitehead’s system and found 
among Whitehead’s eight categories of 
existence an answer to the question as to 
the ontological status of aesthetic objects. 
By assigning them to the category of 
Whiteheadian propositions, he thinks he can 


see his way towards answering some awk- 
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ward questions concerning their obvious 
particularity and their equally obvious 
general character. For a proposition has, 
in Whitehead’s words, ‘neither the par- 
ticularity of a feeling, nor the reality of a 
nexus. It is [a] datum for feeling, awaiting 
a subject feeling it’. This admittedly looks 
promising for aesthetic theory. It is a pity 
that this point can only emerge after pro- 
tracted grappling with some highly tech- 
nical analyses, and even then it fails to 
convince, because little more than the 
bare suggestion is worked out either in 
aesthetic or in general philosophical terms. 
Propositions i in this sense, we are told, are 
‘impure potentials’, neither individual 
actualities nor pure concepts. One would 
agree that this specifies a very convenient 
niche for works of art and aesthetic objects 
in general. Does this say more than Hegel 
did when he talked of ‘concrete universals’ 
—which is, after all, only a restatement of 
the problem and not an answer to it? 
Sherburne claims that on such a basis he 
can distinguish, to good purpose in the 
more detailed discussions, between aes- 
thetic objects as propositions, performances 
of works of art as objectified propositions, 
and rules or instructions for the objectifica- 
tion of art objects, which may or may not 
be provided in permanent form by the 
artists themselves. The propositional, not 
actual, character of aesthetic objects renders 
intelligible, in the author’s opinion, the 
notion of psychical distance as an essential 
ingredient in aesthetic experience, and yet 
allows for the interpretation of such ex- 
petiences as experiences of re-creation, re- 
creation not of ‘what the artist felt’, but 
felt re-creation of what the proposition is 
about. On many occasions only what 
might be called a ‘predicative pattern’ is 
given, and it is the contemplator’s function 
to supply—comparable to the ‘you’ under- 
stood of imperative sentences—the specific 
feeling as a logical subject (p. 114). This is 
an interesting suggestion. One is reminded 
of S. K. Langer’s attempt to clarify what 
works of art are ‘about’ by introducing 
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(and leaving it at that) the notion of ‘logical 
congruence’ between the structure of feel- 
ing and forms expressed in art. Sherburne’s 
suggestion goes further. He argues that 
the ‘logical subjects’ of Whiteheadian 
propositions are not always and necessarily 
given with them, that they may have to be 
realized, supplied in experience. Proposi- 
tions, as it were, may stretch out their 
tentacles for high-grade actualities, offering 
them the sometimes vacant positions of 
logical subjects, thereby in turn enriching 
the actualities’ range of complex experi- 
ence. Sherburne here makes use of White- 
head’s unforgettable phrase: a proposition 
is a lure for feeling. 

Unfortunately, it is far from clear 
whether Whitehead’s theory of proposi- 
tions allows for an interpretation according 
to which the logical subject can be supplied 
in the experience, presumably, of enter- 
taining the proposition. This seems to be 
what Sherburne is asserting. Whitehead 
himself never explicitly says so, and it 
would even appear that he could not have 
done so. To quote Whitehead’s own 
words, if only to indicate the complexity 
involved: “The “locus” of a proposition 
consists of those actual occasions whose 
actual worlds include the logical subjects of 
the proposition. When an actual entity 
belongs to the locus of a proposition, then 
conversely the proposition is an element in 
the lure for feeling of that actual entity. ... 
The proposition constitutes a lure for a 
member of its locus by reason of the ger- 
maneness of the complex predicate to the 
logical subjects. . . .” (Process and Reality, 
p- 263.) It scems to me that Sherburne has 
tacitly slipped from ‘felt entertainment of 
a proposition’, which is a perfectly intelli- 
gible Whitcheadian notion, to ‘the aes- 
thetic feeling as a logical subject’, which is 
not. 

This is a very inadequate account of 
Sherburne’s central thesis, and it is even 
more inadequate as an indication of the 
scope of topics touched upon in this book. 
And that they are ‘touched upon’ is reason 


for complaint. There are so many sugges- 
tions, so many tantalizing hints which one 
would have wished to see more fully 
developed before a discussion of them is 
really possible. As the author handles some 
of the knottier questions of aesthetics, one 
cannot help feeling uneasy about the 
apparently ‘telling’ examples used to 
clinch important points. Perhaps Mr. 
Sherburne will devote himself to the clari- 
fication of his promising but still obscure 
thesis in another book. It is, at this stage, 
difficult to see how it could be done with- 
out having to go through a complete 
metaphysical system first. But it is surely 
worth trying. For this is, after all, the 
author’s own, not Whitehead’s, aesthetics, 
even if, as the sub-title states, we are invited 
to consider ‘some implications of White- 
head’s metaphysical speculations’. 
EVA SCHAPER 

Glasgow University 


Wahrheit und Methode, Grundzilge einer 
philosophischen Hermeneutik. By HANS- 
GEORG GADAMER. J. C. B. Mohr (Paul 
Siebeck). Tiibingen. r960. pp. 486. 
DM. 37. 


It 1s not the intention in these lines to give 
an assessment or a criticism but to present 
a man and his work. The investigation of 
truth and method contained in Professor 
Gadamer’s work aims at a clarification of 
relevant philosophical terms rendered in 
historical perspective. Every such term is 
analysed from its first appearance in the 
history of philosophy up to the present 
time, with the particular position in view 
which Professor Gadamer himself occu- 
pies. He is not concerned with creating 
a new system. His is rather an act of prim- 
ary thinking on the phenomena of under- 
standing of truth in the attempt to break 
through any ‘scientific’ strait-jacket of 
these notions. According to him, the 
experience of truth goes beyond any con- 
trol of scientific methodology. Under- 
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standing in philosophy is to him distinct 
from grasping the historical tradition of 
philosophy. It is a superior experience. 
Similarly in art. The science of art, Kunst- 
wissenschaft, can neither replace the ex- 
petience of art nor go beyond it. A work 
of art offers an experience of truth which 
cannot be conveyed by any other means. 
It is exactly this which constitutes the signi- 
ficance of art in the philosophical sense, 
holding its own against all reasoning. The 
investigation of Professor Gadamer starts 
with the criticism of our aesthetic con- 
sciousness in order to defend the experience 
of truth against all aesthetic theories which 
are confined within the limits of the notion 
of ‘scientific’ truth. His ultimate aim is the 
elaboration of a concept of the understand- 
ing of truth as an experience which is not 
only philosophically defensible but in itself 
constitutes a way of philosophizing. 

Form a paper entitled Zur Fragwiirdigheit 
des Asthetischen Bewusstseins which Professor 
Gadamer read at the Simposio di Estetica 
in Venice, 1958, it became evident that his 
was an act of thinking both constructive 
and new in its approach to the problems 
involved. The paper contained in nuce his 
philosophy of truth and understanding. 
Although Professor Karl Jaspers in hus 
work, Von der Wahrheit has only recently 
investigated the same problems, there is no 
real similarity in the thifking of these two 
German philosophers except in their at- 
tempt to transcend the scientific position. 

Professor Gadamer’s book is a major 
contribution to contemporary philosophy. 
It is divided into three sections. The first 
section deals with the notion of truth in 
correlation to the experience of art. The 
individual chapters are devoted to the 
problem of transcending the aesthetic 
dimension, to the necessity of restating the 
question of truth in art, and to the sub- 
jectivization of aesthetics in Kantian 
philosophy. The ontology of the work of 
art and its hermeneutical significance are 
elaborated. 

In the second section of the book the 
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notion of truth is applied to a wider field, 
that of understanding in the so-called 
Geisteswissenschaften (a term used by 
Dilthey). It contains a historical sketch of 
the hermeneutical problem from the time 
of the Enlightenment to the period of 
Romarticism and a critical statement on 
Dilthey’s historicism; it discusses the 
penomenological problem in connection 
with Husserl and Heidegger and, finally, 
outlines a theory of hermeneutical experi- 
ence. 

The third section of the book is an 
elaboration of the ontological character of 
the hermeneutical problem in relation to 
language. The chapters on language as a 
medium of hermeneutical experience 
and language as the ‘horizon’ of 
a hermeneutical ontology constitute in 
themselves an indirect criticism of the 
position of semantics and the modern 
English school of thought (Russell, Ayer, 
Moore, etc.) which bases itself on the 
researches of the Viennese school (Carnap, 
Wittgenstein, etc.). An outline of the evo- 
lution of the concept of language in the 
philosophy of the West gives histoncal 
depth to his section. 

J. P. BODIN 


Genèse de l'oeuvre poétique. By JEAN-PAUL 
WEBER. Paris: Gallimard. 1960. pp. 563. 
NF. 19. 

Modern French Poets on Poetry. Edited by 
R. GIBSON. Cambridge University Press. 
1961. pp. XV + 291. 428. 


PsYCHOANALYTICAL approaches to literary 
criticism have met with some disfavour. 
They have been criticized for so reducing 
a work of art to the expression of a 
general, universal feature, a Freudian or 
Jungian complex, that they muss the very 
qualities that make it a unique and original 
work of art. Whether or no such criticisms 
are justified, Weber explicitly sets out to 
avoid them, while retaining some of their 
methods and insights. 
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He has attempted to present a new 

approach to understanding the sources of 
inspiration and the content, overt or latent, 
of poetry, taking his examples from the 
major French poets of the last century. 
This is not a critical analysis of the sort 
usually presented by literary critics, and 
neither is it a biographical account. It is 
an attempt to elucidate what Weber calls 
each writer’s ‘theme’, a certain key event 
or idea in the writer’s childhood and early 
emotional experience which can be dis- 
inguished running like a continuous 
thread through the whole corpus of his 
work, either overtly or disguised, ‘modu- 
lated’ and ‘orchestrated’ in a wide variety 
of ways. Weber’s ‘theme’ differs from the 
psychoanalytic ‘complex’ in that it is more 
specific to the individual, not spread 
throughout humanity like Freud’s ‘Oedi- 
pus’ or Adler’s ‘inferiority’ complexes. For 
this reason it takes far more diverse forms, 
ranging from the idea of adult’s food for 
Apollinaire to the particular occasion, ‘for 
Valéry, when as a child he fell into a pool 
filled with swans, or to an object, such as 
the clock which Weber suggests haunted 
Vigny. 

The main body of Weber’s book con- 
sists of detailed quotation and interpreta- 
tion of the works of his eight poets to 
elucidate and support this idea. These vary 
from references in unrelated contexts to 
thematic associated details (snowflakes 
which might represent for Apollinaire 
feathers plucked from a bird before it is 
cooked); to the latent structure of the 
whole narrative—Moise representing the 
hand of a clock, climbing a mountain 
(clock face), extending his hand in blessing 
half-way up (the clock hand at a quarter to 
the hour) and finding himself face to face 
with God (the other clock hand) while the 
Israelites sing a sacred hymn (the clock 
strikes). It may even affect the punctuation, 
Apollinaire’s Alcools deprived of their com- 
mas representing again the plucked bird 
ready for the reader’s table! 

In his last section he attempts to account 
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for the quality of the aesthetic response to 
art in terms of the power which it has of 
restoring childhood emotions, particularly 
those associated with perceptual learning 
and the discovery of the world. ‘L'art du 
poète . . . consiste à faire jouer des affinités 
verticales, “‘chronogènes”, qui, à partir de 
la motivation explicite de Pocuvre, et en 
vertu de structures générales ct formelles, 
ou bien singulières et personelles, qui la 
rendent possible, creusent les allusions 
adultes pour retrouver la nappe jaillissante 
d'émotion et de plaisir enfantins.’ 

While it is always of interest to find a 
new approach to the process of literary 
and artistic creation, we may note that 
this is not so much aesthetic or literary 
criticism as an investigation of the psycho- 
logy of the artist and the content of his 
work, And even so many of his sweeping 
claims seem unjustified. He suggests that 
his analysis can give a complete account of 
the process of aesthetic creation, that the 
themes he discovers are in a sense the 
fundamental core of the artist’s work and 
not derivative from or reducible to any 
more general factors in the personality 
without the loss of all the particular in- 
formation and nuances which give them 
their analytic power. His method essenti- 
ally confronts the particular with the 
particular, events in the poet’s early life 
which from then on are supposed to 
have moulded all his thought, life, and art. 
This seems arbitrary as explanation; one 
could prefer to throw light on the particu- 
lar in the poems ın terms of more general 
features of the artist’s character. Could not 
Vigny’s childhood interest in the clock be 
just one aspect of a lonely, strongly dis- 
ciplined and conscientious character? The 
ideas of rigidity, ordered progression, and 
final breakdown which can be applied to 
a clock, might spring more directly from 
the man’s character and upbringing. 

Weber rests his claims largely on his em- 
pirical findings, so that unless these are in 
doubt, we may be wrong in rejecting 
them, so far as they go, however arbitrary 
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or intuitively unsatisfactory some may 
seem. How well founded are they in fact? 
Some seem unexceptionable: scenes of 
lurid sunsets, of towers and churches, of 
multitudinous living creatures associated 
with death recur frequently in Hugo, and 
it is interesting to learn that they have a 
common connection with a picture which 
impressed him in his childhood. (However, 
in his vast collection of works, there are 
also many other subjects with little or no 
connexion with the story of the Tower of 
Rats.) Baudelaire was certainly preoccu- 
pied with polluted love and with death. 
Bat other examples seem more far- 
fetched, as if an effort is being made to 
reduce everything to the one thematic 
envelope which is beginning to burst at the 
edges. Had La Colère de Samson been writ- 
ten by Baudelaire, it would have fitted his 
theme of corruption of woman rather 
better than that of Vigny’s clock, which it 
has perforce to embody (Dalila bien en- 
tendu representing an unreliable clock, 
faithless to the hour it should keep, and 
Samson’s vengeance being equated with 
that of a clock which defies repair after it 
has been taken to pieces). 

As for his contribution to psychology, 
this is partly derivative, as he says, from 
the methods and theories of psychoanalysis. 
From these he has taken the idea of an 
underlying theme and of previously emo- 
tionally arousing events, their presence un- 

ecognized, moulding the overt content of 
consciousness. The idea that a person may 
develop a ‘complex’ which need not be 
either sexual or socio-aggressive (as for the 
psychoanalysts) but may consist of a per- 
ceptual or cognitive constellation is inter- 
Sting, but is here only sketchily discussed. 
The vague metaphysical sentences suggest- 
ing that all art consists of an approximation 
to this single cognitive complex or theme, 
and that all Life or Being ‘n'est qu’un 
effort mystérieux pour réaliser un Thème 
qui est à sa source même’ remain far from 
proved and convey little meaning as they 
stand. 


By way of contrast, Gibson has provided 
us with a ‘face value’ account of the genesis 
of poetic inspiration and of the poet’s atti- 
tude to his work and his world. One of 
the less fortunate results of the populariza- 
tion of psychology has been the tendency 
to look for bizarre and deeply symbolic 
meanings rising from a writer’s uncon- 
scious even on those occasions when there 
is no reason for looking below the level of 
consciousness. We may reasonably ponder 
on the psychological origins of the images 
and preoccupations of a Baudelaire, but 
there are many poets who have been in- 
spired simply by a sudden experience of 
beauty, or some less tangible stimulus, to 
produce great poetry. We may reasonably 
look for unusual motivational forces at 
work when a man laughs and jokes at the 
funeral of someone he loved; but if he 
weeps, there is little reason to probe the 
unconscious. 

Gibson has provided us with an antho- 
logy of pronouncements by many of the 
same poets with whom Weber deals. He 
has collected what they have to say about 
their aims, the nature of poetry, and their 
relation to society. Someone very familiar 
with the field may find little new; but to 
those who lack the opportunity to consult 
the sources readily, or who come fresh to 
the works of these poets, a source book 
such of this is most useful. (It also provides 
a useful corrective to the rather wild 
theonzing of a book such as Weber's.) 

In attempting to evaluate a poet’s work 
it is always a help to know what he was 
trying to do, and there is no substitute for 
reading a man’s correspondence to throw 
light on this point. And to have a poet’s 
explicit statement on the subject is usually 
more valuable than random psychological 
echo-soundings taken in the unconscious. 

One might make one or two minor 
complaints: the way in which the book 1s 
set out makes the occasions when Gibson 
quotes English writers rather difficult to 
read, as it is unclear until the end of the 
section whether we are reading Gibson 
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himself or a quotation. But this is a small 
quibble. The book is, in general, well laid 
out, and Gibson has above all resisted the 
temptation to translate. He leaves us to 
make our own effort to understand the 
poets’ own words: and this is rather prefer- 
able to the forced-feeding of dubious 
explanation provided by Weber. 
ANNE TREISMAN (Oxford University) and 
NEVILLE MORAY (Sheffield University) 


Truth is More Sacred. By HERBERT READ and 
EDWARD DAHLBERG. Routledge and 
Kegan Paul. 1961. pp. 222. 21s. 


Tae sus-rrrz of this book is ‘a critical 
exchange on modern literature’. ‘Exchange’ 
is an appropriate term since the book con- 
sists of letters exchanged between the 
two authors, but while Sir Herbert’s letters 
merit the descriptive term ‘critical’, Ed- 
ward Dahlberg’s scarcely ever do so. Cen- 
sorious or denunciatory—these are the 
words to be applied to his. It is sympto- 
matic that the Socratic dictum, ‘Truth is 
“more sacred than friendship,’ occurs in one 
of Dahlberg’s letters and that he assumes 
this principle gives him licence for often 
fierce personal indictments of the writers 
(Joyce, Lawrence, James, Eliot, Pound, and 
Graves) under discussion. Literary criticism 
does not flourish under such conditions. 
If it is essential to have two sharply 
contrasting viewpoints to produce a lively 
discussion, Read and Dahlberg at least 
provide this. Starting from the premises 
that ‘what our age lacks most of all is sense 
and health’ and that (according to Ruskin) 
‘words should comfort and not excite’, the 
American writer is for ever deprecating 
works which (like Ulysses) do not ‘cure the 
nervous, the thwarted, the fallen’, authors 
who (like Kafka) ‘reveal habits or revul- 
sions which enfeeble the reader’, or novels 
(like James’s) which deprive the reader of 
‘will and hope’. Literature for Dahlberg 
should be invigorating and health-giving 
(though not of the kind, for example, that 


Dr. Leavis finds in Lawrence); it should 
‘empower the spirit’ and to do so must 
seemingly avoid material which is imagina~ 
tively derived from those parts of life that 
are gross and vile since this merely panders 
to the human predilection for filth. Hence, 
for instance, Dahlberg’s vilification of 
Ulysses: it is ‘the story of the scatological 
sybarites of the business world; it is a 
twenty-four hours’ journey through or- 
dure; a street-urchin’s odyssey of a dod- 
dering phallus’ (p. 18). ‘Literature is about 
what is innocent and first’; ‘what man did 
at first makes for a literature of giants’. 
Thus Joyce, James, Eliot and the rest do 
not write ‘literature’. 

This learnedly illustrated and angrily 
stated thesis is set against and to some 
extent countered by Read’s more urbanely 
argued position. Noting with wonderful 
understatement that Dahlberg uses words 
like ‘vision’ and ‘health’ with ‘ethical over- 
tones’, Read goes on: “You seem to be 
calling on the poet to purify men’s hearts. 
I would say that that is the business of the 
priest or the philosopher, and that it is the 
poet’s business to purify their eyes. We 
cannot feel aright unless we see aright. The _ 
whole function of art is cathartic, not 
didactic’ (p. 27). Here is the crux of the 
disagreement between the two men; the 
distinctive features of their writing stem 
from this point. To maintain his moralistic 
position Dahlberg is dogmatic, he uses 
terms which are highly charged emotively 
and ethically, and he relies on selective 
quotation and immense learning to blud- 
geon the reader into agreement. Read’s 
critical premise, on the other hand, com- 
pels him to direct attention to the text in 
order to demonstrate how the modern 
poet (Eliot in this case) while ‘remaining 
true to the fragmentary or disjointed 
nature of our consciousness, presents an 
image of reality’ (p. 212). ‘I think it is 
better to insist on the image, on the icon, 
on the vision that has not yet been smeared 
with unctuous morality’ (p. 29). This 
approach—recalling Hulme and the Imag- 
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ists, and reminding one of Sir Herbert’s 
own literary origins—leads to some valu- 
able critical assessments of actual poems 
and avoids impotent denunciations of the 
human ‘appetite for garbage’. 

‘I suspect that you are judging the man 
and not his work—the worst critical sin’ 
(p. 26). This remark—which, in some form 
or other, Read frequently makes with 
every justification—points to the most 
serious flaw in Dahlberg’s writing. He 
reasons thus: modern writers are ‘bawds 
in the beauty parlor on Mount Ida’; their 
writings evidence their tainted morality; 
and biographical detail can properly be 
cited to substantiate the moral indictment. 
That this reasoning debars Dahlberg from 
the title of literary critic is clear. His ‘sin’ 
appears in its worst form in the anecdotal 
gossip alleging Eliot’s anti-Semitism; it 
culminates with the contemptible sneer in 
the question (which follows the charge 
that the use of literary allusion in The Waste 
Land is a species of fraud): ‘Is it amiss to 
ask an anti-Semite why he is unable to 
compose his verses without the help and 
genius of the Hebrew Prophets?’ (p. 199). 
For his part Sir Herbert ignores the ques- 
tion. He, too, does not come out of the 
discussion unscathed. He is reduced to 
making the commonplace point that novels 
(which he no longer reads) are not merely 
‘the transcript of the visible scene’; on the 
basis of a passage of realistic description 
from Lady Chatterley he leaps to the con- 
clusion—‘Such is Lawrence’s prose style’; 
and his claim that our first reading of a 
masterpiece gives a pleasure which is never 
repeated is either a truism or, if he implies 
that later readings are less valuable, a 
fallacy, On the other hand, Read does at- 
tempt to understand, for example, what 
Lawrence meant by ‘true relatedness’ even 
if he believes that Lawrence’s view was 
unbalanced and inadequate; he brings to 
bear on James’s novels an ‘imaginative 
sympathy’ which affords him insights 
denied to his antagonist; and he shows an 
appreciation of the task of a poet in the 


modern world which is beyond the scope 
of Dahlberg’s ‘agitated and random’ 
thrusts. 

‘My dear Herbert, I regard this epistle as 
plain book husbandry’: substitute ‘making’ 
for the last word of Dahlberg’s remark and, 
despite Read’s efforts, this must be one’s 
comment on the book as a whole. Sir 
Herbert takes the credit for what it con- 
tains of stimulating and sympathetic 
criticism; for Edward Dahlberg the words 
of an earlier censorious critic, Francis 
Jeffrey, about Wordsworth’s Excursion, are 
appropriate: ‘This will never do!’ 

J. T. BOULTON 
Nottingkam University 


D. H. Lawrence: The Failure and the 
Triumph of Art. By HLIsEO vivas. George 
Allen and Unwin. 1961. pp. xviii + 302. 
253. 


A cungration before Wimsatt and 
Beardsley wrote their famous essay on 
The Intentional Fallacy, Lawrence formu- 
lated the doctrine in a sentence. ‘Never 
trust the artist: trust the tale.’ For the artist, 
Lawrence believed, ‘is a damned liar’. ‘It 
is such a bore that nearly all great novelists 
have a didactic purpose, otherwise a 
philosophy, directly opposite to their pas- 
sional inspiration. In their passional inspira- 
tion they are all phallic worshippers.’ 

Lawrence himself is no exception: he 
was a great writer, whose tales speak the 
speech of art—'the only truth’. But he was 
also a damned liar; and his lies were 
mostly about phallic worship. Confirming 
and contradicting his own doctrine in this 
way, he is the most infuriating and also, in 
many ways, the most important modern 
writer to criticize. 

Mr. Vivas has been haunted by Law- 
rence’s work, attracted and repelled by his 
dark gods and his blood knowledge, and 
has felt it necessary to clarify his own 
responses, This alone is a sufficient motive 
for writing on Lawrence, but Mr. Vivas 
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has another. He is a professional philoso- 
pher, interested in aesthetics; and to test 
his theories, he has felt it necessary to write 
some literary criticism. ‘A professional 
aesthetician’, he says in his preface, ‘who 
does not try his hand at criticism shirks the 
full responsibility for his theory. Military 
trainers tell us that the battle is the pay- 
off. I agree.’ And so Lawrence, who hated 
theory, who hoped for man because he 
found him irrationis capax, who has tended 
to attract critics who are impatient of 
general ideas, is here the subject of a 
highly theoretical book: a book that, in 
the act of engaging with a text, is con- 
stantly and restlessly groping for principles. 

The first half of the book is a study of 
Lawrence’s four important ‘failures’— 
Aaron's Rod, Kangaroo, The Plumed Serpent 
and Lady Chatterley’s Lover—and of a few 
minor works; the second half is mainly 
about his three great triumphs, Sons and 
Lovers, The Rainbow and Women in Love. 
The chapter on Aaron’s Rod introduces us 
immediately to Mr. Vivas’s method. Why, 
he asks, does Aaron leave his wife and 
children? He answers that not only 3s this 
a cruel and indefensible action (that would 
be a moral condemnation of Aaron), but 
it is also (and this is an aesthetic condemna- 
tion of Lawrence) an unintelligible action. 
The author does not understand—or does 
not convey to us—the meaning of his 
abstract assertion of Aaron’s ‘isolate self- 
responsibility’; not only can Aaron not 
tell what made him rebel against Lottie, 
this inarticulateness is shared by his creator. 
Mr. Vivas then quotes a defence of the 
book by F. R. Leavis, and shows devasta- 
tingly that it evades or fails to notice these 
criticisms. 

By the time he has finished this chapter, 
the reader will probably have formed a 
strong reaction to Mr. Vivas’s criticism. It 
is severe, perceptive, and vigorous: no one 
who knows Aaron’s Rod could fail to be 
fascinated—or, I think, convinced. The 
fact that Mr. Vivas is a philosopher here 
emerges as a source of strength: he knows 


just what point he is making at any 
moment, he uses terms and draws distinc- 
tions with stimulating clarity. A similar 
effect is achieved by the chapter on Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover: I have never read a 
better or more concise piece of Lawrence 
criticism than section 2 of this chapter. 
The great fault of this novel does not lie 
in the part that caused all the furore—the 
affair with Mellors—but in the cheap anti- 
intellectualism of the treatment of Clifford. 
It is this, as Mr. Vivas makes quite clear, 
which causes the intrusion of the damned 
liar into the ‘art-speech’ of the novel, 
making it an ‘anti-Clifford tract’. 

Some readers will not lke Mr. Vivas’s 
habit of taking only a few episodes—per- 
haps even one episode—and worrying his 
entire case against a book out of that. Yet 
without this he could not argue with such 
clarity; and it seems fair to conclude that 
he is more concerned to construct an 
argument than to record a detailed and 
complex reaction to the book. In this he 
forms an obvious contrast with Dr. Leavis, 
whose well-known book on Lawrence 
preferred to record a response to the 
novels—almost, at times, to paraphrase 
them—in order not to distort the impres- 
sion they make on the reader. Por both 
Vivas and Leavis criticism must be norma- 
tive: but whereas Leavis offers descriptive 
criticism pervaded by value judgement, 
Vivas offers his judgements as the conclu- 
sions to rational discourse. Let me say at 
once that Mr. Vivas’s seems to me much 
the better book (perhaps the best book 
there is on Lawrence); but since the book 
itself shows so compellingly the perils of 
being a misologist, a reviewer ought per- 
haps to show himself conscious of the 
dangers of being a theoretician. 

There is one curious paradox running 
through Mr. Vivas’s method: on the one 
hand he is convinced that the symbols so 
characteristic of Lawrence’s method cannot 
be elucidated in discursive terms; on the 
other, he is determined to find out just 
what Lawrence is saying, to extract an 
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explicit doctrine, and then to rebuke it 
(often in lofty terms), whenever he suspects 
that a book is partly a tract. Some of his 
suggestions are controversial and fasci- 
nating: such as that the West African 
figurine in Women in Love (whose signifi- 
cance for Birkin is profound but :nysteri- 
ous) represents the love-play of Lady 
Chatterley, and in particular the use of the 
‘Italian way’, which Lawrence did not yet 
dare to describe openly. If this is true, we 
then know what went on in the strange 
scene between Birkin and Ursula near the 
end of the book, when she wonders ‘why 
not be bestial and go the whole round of 
ience?’. 

To find literalism in a critic who is 
attracted by the view that paraphrase is a 
heresy, who takes an organic view of art, 
and who regards the inexplicable symbol 
as the most important of artistic devices, 
would not be a new paradox. The critical 
school which rejects paraphrase has usually 
had more to say about poems than that 
which believes in extracting and discussing 
their content. There are, by now, a lot of 
ingenious ways round the critic’s theoreti- 
cal inability to tell anyone what a poem is 
saying. Mr. Vivas draws a distinction be- 
tween the quasi-symbol (such as the Mino- 
episode between Birkin and Ursula), 
which can be elucidated in discursive terms, 
and the constitutive symbol (such as the 
rabbit scene between Gerald and Gudrun), 
which cannot; but even of the latter the 
critic must sull try ‘to suggest some of 
obvious discursive meanings that the scene 
evokes’. 

I am not convinced by this distinction: 
I am not sure that the difference between 
the Mino-episode and the rabbit-episode 
amounts to more than that the latter is 
better done (and the scene with Gerald on 
the mare, which Mr. Vivas considers a 
quasi-symbol, seems to me bettez, and 
more profoundly significant, than either). 
I see no reason why there should not be a 
good deal to say when explicating the 
constitutive symbol, and a residue of the 


inexplicable when explicating the quasi- 
symbol, I am sure, too, that there are 
quasi-symbols, which are artistic failures, 
which are inexplicable simply because they 
are imperfectly apprehended by theauthor: 
The White Peacock (which, incidentally, 
Mr. Vivas does not mention) is full of 
these. The book concludes with an appen- 
dix on the constitutive symbol, but I did 
not find that helped matters. It claims that 
the term may refer to ‘the elementary 
means we use to grasp the world per- 
ceptually’, and to works of art, as well as 
to components of works of art; but this 
does not help to distinguish the third 
meaning—the one under discussion— 
from other kinds of symbols which are 
components of works of art. It was not 
meant to help in this, for the appendix is 
not concerned with practical critical prob- 
lems; it is included because of Mr. Vivas’s 
belief that ‘to be responsible, criticism must 
be based on an aesthetic, which in turn 
must be based on a complete philosophy, 
including an epistemology’. This seems 
rather hard on the mere critic; and I hope 
it is not to be a misologist to raise a rueful 
eyebrow, and another at the assertion that 
to decide whether Lawrence handled the 
novel properly we need ‘a well-defined 
notion of what a novel is, considered 
strictly as art, and of what art can and can- 
not do’. For Mr. Vivas the claims of theory 
are large: it is necessary not only at those 
times when the practice of criticism has 
thrown up a general difficulty, but all the 
time. For the mere critic it may always be _ 
interesting, but only at these times will it 
ben ; 

I am, on the whole, thankful to Mr. 
Vivas for his concern with theory (though 
less in the appendrx than elsewhere); but 
I want to conclude by saying that I think 
that his theory is wrong. He has long de- 
fined a work of art as that which offers the 
experience of intransitive attention, and 
in this book we can see the clear corollary 
that a work of art cannot, qua art, invite us 
to make moral judgements. Again and 
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again we are told that if any character (or 
even the effect of the book) carries the 
author’s judgements, the result is not art 
but propaganda: a ‘love ethic’ cannot be 
extracted from a work of art. This doctrine 
would seem very strange to most of the 
world’s great poets, whether they wrote to 
justify the ways of God to men, or to 
show that Nature never did betray the 
heart that loved her. There is no place in 
Mr. Vivas’s scheme for littérature engagée, 
for literature which has positives; and his 
view that works of art offer nothing but 
self-contained aesthetic experiences (if I 
have understood him right) comes peri- 
lously near to saying that they do not 
affect the quality of our lives. But this is a 
wide question. 
LAURENCE LERNER 
Queen’s University, 
Belfast 


Every Changing Shape. By ELIZABETH 
JENNINGS. Andre Deutsch. 1961. pp. 240. 
258. 


Tats BOOK, by a poet who is also a Catho- 
lic, is a series of independent but connected 
essays on one central theme—the relation 
between mystical experiences and the 
making of poems. The essays deal with a 
wide variety of figures—mystics who were 
writers both of prose and poetry, as well as 
three poets who are not religious mystics 
in the ordmarily accepted sense, Rilke, 
Wallace Stevens and Hart Crane. The 
traditional mystics are included (but not 
Dante, Blake, or Yeats, for reasons given 
in the Foreword)—Augustine, the author 
of The Cloud . . . , Julian, Teresa, St. John, 
Herbert and Vaughan, Traherne—as well 
as more modern writers, Hopkins, Peguy, 
Simone Weil, Bernanos, Muir, Eliot, Gas- 
coyne. The book draws deeply from the 
wells of mystical and poetic experience and 
is written with fine sensibility. 

It is a literary rather than a philosophical 
work, although challenging philosophical 


statements occur frequently. This makes 
it a little difficult to estimate justly as a 
contribution to aesthetics. The reader is 
given a cumulative series of impressions 
interspersed by bits of analysis and occa- 
sional generalizations. There is no single 
thesis (except that there 1s a ‘union, a 
similarity of experience between the 
activity of the poet and the activity of the 
mystic’ (p. 233)), nor any systematic link- 
ing up of the many interesting suggestions. 
There is not even a concluding essay to 
draw the threads together. The book is an 
important collection of material, most 
valuable to the philosopher who is inter- 
ested in the relations between religion and 
art, but challenging him to work of defini- 
tion and analysis which can scarcely be 
carried out in a review. 

Even the statement of the theme is, if 
taken by itself, misleading. The book is 
said to aim at showing the ‘connection be- 
tween poetry and mysticism’ (p. 9) or, 
more specifically, to suggest that ‘both 
mysticism (contemplation) and poetry 
(making) spring from the same creative 
source’ (p. 18). This, however, is a very 
general proposal, and it is not in fact carried 
out. For mysticism is defined (pp. 13 ff.) 
as Christian mysticism, conceived in the 
setting of Western theological dogma; 
nearly all the writers are Christian, with a 
few drawn in because of their affinities 
(potentially at least) with something re- 
sembling Christian mysticism. Blake is 
excluded because his mysticism is said to 
belong to the East rather than to the West. 
The book is not, therefore, really con~ 
cerned about the relation of poetry and 
mysticism in general, but is substantially 
about the experiences of those writers of 
prose and poetry who are Christian 
mystics or have affinities with Christian 
mysticism. 

Even within this more limited field the 
interrelationships are complex and difficult 
to extract from a richly-documented text 
without distorting over-simplification. 
Sometimes (1) the life of the poet seems to 
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be sharply contrasted with that of the 
mystics; sometimes (2) poetry is said to be 
expressive of mystical experience; or (3) 
is identical with it; or (4) is a means to ıt. I 
shall take these in turn. 

(1) First, there is the contrast between the 
life of the poet and that of the mystic. 
The poet’s concentration is upon the active 
making of the poem and upon the poem 
made, rather than upon its sources in a 
previous self-contained experience of in- 
spiration. The finished poem is complete, 
self-contained, speaking for itself; the poet 
as such is not greatly interested in eluci- 
dating the inspiration which may have 
set him going. The mystic on the other 
hand is concerned to describe and re- 
realize his experience, for it is the spring 
of his spiritual life. The mystical experi- 
ence may occur but once, or but seldom, 
yet ‘one “touch” of God is sufficient to 
last a lifetime’ (p. 43). The mystic gives 
himself up, he ‘waits upon God’. The 
creative artist’s life on the other hand is 
active and episodic; when he has made 
something his satisfaction never lasts long; 
he is on to the making of the next thing. 
Activity, self-initiated, often with depres- 
sive periods in between creative ones—this 
is the keynote of his life. He does not 
dwell (even in thought) in the still centre, 
but moves about the periphery, ‘the cir- 
cumference of a circle whose centre is 
God’ (p. 43). Again, ‘where the man of 
prayer lays himself open to the movements 
and will of God, the poet prepares himself 
to make the poem’ (p. 56). It can even be 
said, with Bremond, that ‘the poet’s very 
» vocation is in some way to spoil experience 
by the need to find language which will 
embody it . . . words have the seed of 
betrayal within them’ (p. 134). 

On the other hand, it can also be said (2) 
that poetry or poetic prose may ‘represent 
without debasing’ (p. 30). Direct experi- 
ence of God can be expressed in poetry 
or poetic prose after the experience is over. 
Further, (3) the very writing of poetry or 
exalted prose is itself a kind of contact 


with God. Poetry is ‘itself an experience 
ofa (mystical) kind’ (p. 189). Miss Jennings 
agrees with Brenan that St. John’s poems, 
for instance, are not simply a ‘re-presenta~ 
tion of his vision but an integral part 
of that vision’ (p. 67). And here one 
must draw attention to the author’s very 
interesting discussion of the different func- 
tions of prose and poetry in elucidating 
mystic vision. The division between prose 
and poetry is not sharp, but the emphasis 
of prose writings upon mysticism tends 
to be upon conceptual explanation, whilst 
poetic writings (whether in actual poetry 
or “poetic prose’) are ‘expressive’, they re- 
create without devaluation, they achieve 
heightened intensity by means of cadence 
and imagery (pp. 20-1). The contrasting 
functions of the two are illustrated in the 
writings of John of the Cross. ‘In his prose, 
we are proferred the possibility of direct 
union with God by means of the rejection 
of the images, in his poems, by way of 
affirmation. . . . The poems absorb his 
careful and always orthodox theology and 
transform that theology into images taken 
from the intimacy of sexual love’ (p. 67). 
‘In the poems, we have the mystical ex- 
perience in a pure form, in the prose it is 
always diluted, analysed, cautions’ (p. 69). 
Again, ‘the poems arrive, the commen- 
taries only approximate’ (p. 66). Poetry 
possesses audacity and goes further than 
the rational, prose-inchned mind permits 
(p. 70). 

(4) Finally, Hart Crane’s writing (pp. 
223 £.) is given as an example of poetry 
not simply as ‘a channel for mystical 
experience but the means to attain it’. 
(Italics mine.) 

Some of these views complement one 
another; but there are also some apparent 
contradictions. Miss Jennings says dis- 
armingly in the last chapter: “To have 
hinted at such affinities (between the poet 
and the mystic) is, I am aware, not to have 
proved anything. . . . I have, as far as pos- 
sible, let the poets and the mystics speak 
for themselves. I have no desire to proffer 
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theories. . . . I have brought to this book 
all my own convictions, intuitions, en- 
thusiasms—and uncertainties.’ It would be 
churlish (and bad reviewing) to reproach 
an author for not doing whar she never 
set out to do. Yet in spite of herself she 
does often ‘theorize’, and one grateful 
philosophical reader at any rate is intrigued 


and puzzled by many of the questions she - 


raises. The following are only a few. 

The poet can ‘spoil’ mystical experience: 
language is a ‘betrayal’. Yes, for nothing 
whatever can be a substitute for the daz- 
zling brightness of ‘union with God’. Yet 
is it not a very partial view of poetry 
which values it only by its ability to 
reproduce an inexpressible experience? The 
language and imagery of poetry are part of 
its embodied existence in its own right. 
It is another self-justifying mode of know- 
ing. Indeed, this seems to be acknowledged 
in what is in fact another, contradictory, 
assertion, that poetry can ‘represent with- 
out debasing’. But here, too, lurks the 
‘representative’ fallacy, since the function 
of poetry is not to mirror veridically but 
to make a new, embodied thing, valid in its 
own right. The comparison of poetry with 
an original mystical experience can be 
unnecessarily ‘odious’ from the side of 
poetry. 

So again, if the writing of poetry or 
poetic prose can in itself partake of mystical 
experience, it must be a special experience, 
sui generis, a poetic-mystic experience. If 
"the poet’s stresses of attention are really so 
different from the mystic’s (as is con- 
` vincingly shown), then his mystical ex- 
- perience through an embodied poem can- 
not be the same as the pure ineffable vision 
of God. Any symbolic articulation of a 
mystic experience—whether in analytic 
theological prose or in poetic language and 
imagery—is a kind of incarnation which 
is, as concrete and the object of a new 
experience, distinguishable from pure 
vision, though related to it. And finally, 
if poetry is a means to attain mystical ex- 
perience (as with Hart Crane), the attain- 


ment of the end, mystical insight, which is 
surrender and love, must be for the time 
being the death of poetry, even if it is a 
dying-to live. (See pp. 224-5.) 

I hope these observations will be taken 
as a small tribute to a rich and stimulating 
book. 

LOUIS ARNAUD REID 
University of London 
Institute of Education 


Darwin and the Naked Lady. By awex. 
COMFORT. Routledge & Kegan Paul. 
1961. pp. vi + 170. 18s. 


Darwin anD Freud, says Dr. Comfort, are 
the two atlantes figures ‘who support the 
structure of hard-centred thinking about 
man by man’. In this book he considers 
that their impact on art has been too small, 
and that scientists in general have been too 
httle influenced by Freud. The opening 
essay provides the key to the rest of the 
book. In it Comfort develops the concepts 
of bard- and soft-centred thinking. He 
considers that the sort of explanation a 
person is prepared to accept will depend on 
his personality. Often he will accept and , 
stick at a woolly, soft-centred explanation 
because it would be dangerous to go 
further. The personality defends itself 
against a deeper analysis. As examples, 
Jung is taken to be soft-centred, whereas 
Freud is hard-centred, and by implication 
more scientific. (It is not clear if bemg hard- 
centred-simply means that one favours 
reductionism. It cannot mean that one’s 
hypotheses are testable, since Freud’s are 
not.) In general, scientific thinking is hard~ 
centred, while artistic thinking is soft- 
centred, But in what sense does art attempt 
to explain? Not, one would think, in the 
sense of redescribing data in more famuliar 
terms. Perhaps more economically? This 
crucial transition from scientific to artistic 
modes is the least persuasive part of the 
book. 

Otherwise it is full of excitements, illu- 
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minating, racy and infuriating. It draws 
widely on science as well as the worlds of 
painting and literature. The reader is per- 
suaded that there are two cultures, based 
not on science and art, but on hard- and 
soft-centred thinking. The major impact 
on aesthetics lies in Comfort’s insistence 
that a man’s responses to works of art 
must be treated, not in isolation, but along 
with all his other responses to the environ- 
ment; they must be explained historically 
in terms of man’s experiences, especially 
infantile ones, and functionally in terms of 
man’s inherited instincts. Sometimes this 
marriage of Darwin and Freud has odd 
results. Many animals are said to show 
aesthetic behaviour (p. 27, not very hard- 
centred thinking this), and yet Trilling is 
quoted with approval in support of the 
idea that art arises from the opposition of 
the pleasure and reality principles (p. 66). 
It must be concluded that animals are more 
Freudian than one had supposed. 

For those interested in aesthetics, the 
following are some of the topics which are 
discussed: symbolism; the artist’s essen- 
tiallyincomplete insight into his own work; 
the pathology of art; the two Flauberts; 
literary criticism; the ‘literary comic- 
book’; censorship; the enormous range 
of art styles and artistic tastes; the drama. 
All of these are treated with humour, in- 
telligence and enthusiasm; but Dr. Com- 
fort holds his hypotheses too strongly. 
They become religious tenets, and any evi- 
dence fits. Can one accuse him of soft- 
centred thinking, since most ofhis explana- 
tions are not susceptible to empirical test- 
ing, and could be analysed further? Many 
of the phenomena which he attributes to 
instinct may instead be the result of learn- 
ing, so that the fluences of society are 
sometimes underplayed. Freud, alas, has 
become soft-centred. 

However, although Dr. Comfort may 
be soft-centred, it does not follow that he 
is wrong. He says of criticism that ‘it 
should be a dispassionate branch of adver- 
tising, analogous to consumer research. It 


should be out to lengthen the menu, not to 
campaign against the indigestible.” Your 
reviewer finds the menu to be of banquet- 
ing proportions, and the cooking spicy but 
cordon bleu. The book must be read. 

B. M. BOSS 


Birkbeck College 


Poetry and Dialectic. An Inaugural Lecture. 
By J. M. CAMERON. Leeds University 
Press. 1961. pp. 34. 2s. 6d. 


In THis inaugural lecture Professor Camer- 
on’s main concern is to establish that there 
is truth and value in poetry, and to combat 
the current public image of poetry as 
‘something optional, decorative, well 
enough when we have no serious business 
in hand but not to be mentioned in the 
same breath as money, power and scientific 
discovery’. The argument begins with an 
attack on the theory of language that 
makes words the signs of ideas, and so 
allows the dichotomy of form and content 
in literature and language: what is said is 
one thing, how it is said 1s another. Pro- 
fessor Cameron makes the logical point 
that there can be no thought without a 
vehicle of thought, but allows that in 
normal discourse we do use sentences 
interchangeably if they refer to the same 
state of affairs; whereas paraphrase of a 
poem is not possible because poems are 
fictions. 

This account seems to me to be un- 
necessarily complicated. It is a truism of 
most branches of structural linguistics that 
a distinction in form must be a distinction 
m content. Words like ‘begin’, ‘start’, 
‘commence’, can loosely be said to say the 
same thing, but the contexts in which they 
can appear are restricted. Races start, pro- 
ceedings commence, etc. Strictly speaking, 
these are closely related, but distinct, 
words and ideas. The reason why using the 
dichotomy (in the form of the heresy of 
paraphrase) is worse in dealing with litera- 
ture is not that literature is fictitious, for 
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two fictitious descriptions could be closely 
related in the same way that two real 
descriptions can be; but that literature is 
usually more highly organized language 
than practical discourse. The theory is the 
same in both cases: in practice we get 
away with ignoring the point in everyday 
speech, but only a poor work of literature 
would allow this. Nevertheless the point, 
however established, is a valid one, and on 
it Professor Cameron now builds his main 
thesis, that poetry is an instrament of self- 
knowledge. We do not understand before 
articulation; articulation is understanding. 
We do not express an idea already there, 
but have the idea because we can express it. 
‘Just as we learn what it is to suffer pain, 
not merely through having pains but also 
through learning to use the language, so 
we can learn to understand the inner life 
. . . through the poetic representation.’ 
Thus the poetic representation reveals to 
us the character of our feelings and dis- 
positions; and finds its truth in its capacity 
to do so. 

This theory is constructive and highly 
interesting. If I now suggest some modifi- 
cations and criticisms, it is because I think 
it very worth while to do so. To begin 
with, the theory is independent of the 
framework that Professor Cameron gives 
it, which is one of opposition to the delight 
and ornament theory. These theories are 
really on totally different levels. Art has a 
use which is very clear, on the phenomenal 
level: many people go out of their way to 
contemplate works of art, and this is the 
datum from which we start. If anyone 
wishes to say that art or poetry is useless, 
it is not difficult to point out that ‘money, 
power and scientific discovery’ are equally 
useless; ‘our basest beggars are in the 
poorest thing superfluous’. But people do 
find a function for art, judging from evi- 
dence. Professor Cameron’s theory can 
best be used, it seems to me, as a contribu- 
tion to analysis of this known situation, as 
an instrument of research into it. It might, 
for example, explain why psychologists 


have taken so much of their evidence from 
literature. Freud’s Oedipus complex would 
be an instance. So much for the logical 
status of the theory: but there is one modi-- 
fication that must be made in the theory 
itself 

It is true that we understand by articu- 
lating; but we do not only know ourselves 
in this process, we change ourselves too. 
Professor Cameron often seems to suggest 
this, but his short slogan ‘an instrument of 
self-knowledge’ makes it clear that he 
doesn’t take it seriously enough. It is not 
just that we understand our complex inner _ 
life—we make it more complex through 
language. In a sense, language creates the 
inner life. Thus ‘self-organization’ seems a 
better term than ‘self-knowledge’. Moro- 
over ‘understanding’ suggests truth, for it 
is opposed to misunderstanding. But what 
language does to us is to extend us, for 
better or worse; and as philosophers have 
recently discovered, it certainly does mis- 
lead us on occasions. To take the example 
of love: it is true that we learn what love 
is by language—but only what love is for 
the other speakers of that language. What 
we learn is not the character of the love we 
have without language—if this exists at 
all. And we certainly can be misled by 
such concepts. Thought is created, but 
also restricted, by language. 

To sum up: this theory is one that does 
full justice to the medium of poetry, langu- 
age; it is highly suggestive, and ought, 
with some modification, to become an 
instrument of our thought about literature. 

J- M. ELLIS 
University of Leicester 


A Philosophy of Literature. By RAYMOND 
TSCHUMI. Linden Press. 1961. pp. 190. 
258. 


Tus man thesis of this book cani easily be 
summarized. There is first a distinction 
between things and the spirit. ‘Let us leave 
things and objects for the scientist: we are 
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dealing with the ideal non-existent spirit.’ 
Literature is where the two meet, the place 
where the spirit becomes concrete. Life is 
full of disorder and accident; literature is 
ordered, because the spirit is present in it, 
__and ‘the value of a work of art is therefore 
' measured by the presence of the creative 
spirit in it’. In fact the purpose of literature 
is to keep the spint alive, and for this 
reason. ‘Art is the only world in which we 
live or can live’. 

One obvious defect of this sort of theory 
is its reductiveness; if literature is defined 
as ‘that which has the spirit’ then no one 
work of literature can be distinguished 
from any other. But even as an instrument 
for distinguishing what is literature from 
what is not, the theory has serious faults. 
The central concepts ‘spirit’ and ‘reality’, 
for example, are terribly vague and im- 
precise, and considerable absurdity results 
from their application to individual works 
of literature towards the end of the book, 
when it becomes apparent that the ‘spirit’ 
can reside in a variety of unlikely qualities, 
such as the ‘mild irony’ found ın a piece by 
W. Irving. It is moreover unfortunate that 
the theory of art is tied to a metaphysical 
theory, for the former depends on the 
latter. When Tschumi says ‘A general 
philosophy of literature cannot be based 
upon any preconception; the only requisite 
is to realize—and to admit—that neither 
the spirit nor things exist in themselves’, he 


shows how blind he is to his assumptions 
and their character. An artist’s credo, how- 
ever emotionally expressed, can be of great 
interest. A theory, on the other hand, 
stands or falls by the rigour of its presenta- 
tion, and by this standard the book fails 
badly. Progression from one point to the 
next is quite arbitrary, as are the chapter 
and paragraph divisions; this means that 
argument or evidence in support of any 
point is rare, and that there is much 
repetition in place of such support. There 
are frequent and protracted side-swipes at 
anything the author happens to dislike: 
Communism, America, the Church, 
science, the plebs; and he shows no aware- 
ness that anyone else has written on the 
subject. Schiller’s theory, for example, is 
almost identical with Tschumi’s, though 
very much better worked out. 

On the positive side, when the author 
leaves his theory he displays very sensible 
attitudes to literature; he is clear, where 
most academic criticism is not, that works 
of literature are not primarily to be treated 
as historical documents or to be reduced 
to the biographical circumstances of their 
composition. But in general this book 
serves to remind us of the general point 
that even though works of art arouse 
strong emotions, these emotions are a 
menace to a theory of art. 

J. M. ELLIS 
University of Leicester 
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SCULPTURAL THINKING 


L. R. Rogers 


Artists do think 

SOME PEOPLE are very reluctant to admit that artists think at all. They 
consider them to be instruments, playthings of the gods or of their 
own deep, dark psychic processes. However, the fact that art, whatever 
else it may be, has also something to do with consciousness, and that 
artists think, and sometimes think very hard, in their own terms is now 
widely accepted. Of course, artistic thinking goes on on many levels, 

is very complex, and shares many characteristics with other kinds of 
thinking. In many respects it is fit material for a number of branches of 
psychology. But questions like How do painters think in terms of 
painting? Sculptors in terms of sculpture? Musicians in terms of music? 
—questions which concern the special and peculiar nature of artistic 
thinking—can only be answered from the inside. 

In this essay I shall attempt to describe some of those aspects of 
sculptural thinking which are the special concern of sculptors. I think 
this is worth doing because without some insight into sculptural think- 
ing, without some capacity for following the thought that has gone into 
a work of sculpture as one would ‘follow’ an argument or a blue-print, 
all attempts at critical evaluation are likely to be irrelevant and impertin- 
ent. They may tell us a great deal about the work as a public object or 
private fantasy but they will tell us nothing about it as a work of 
sculpture. 


Ordinary thinking in 3D 

Although they disagree about what they are and how they are 
formed, most philosophers and psychologists agree that all normal 
people acquire a stock of simple abstract spatial concepts—concepts of 
lines, planes, angles, spheres, cones, cylinders, curvilinearity, recti- 
linearity, convexity, concavity, etc. “We are capable of making abstrac- 
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tions not only in terms of objects and classes of objects, but also in terms 
of pattern or formal relations as such.’! These concepts are abstract in 
this sense, that they are not related to any particular object but are of an 
extremely general nature. Some of them are of relations in two- 
dimensional space, others of relations in three-dimensional space. 

Without these simple spatial concepts ordinary practical day-to-day 
living would be impossible. Most people, however, do not develop 
their understanding of space beyond this practical level; they seldom, 
if ever, adopt a contemplative attitude towards spatial form or show an 
interest in the form of a thing for its own sake. Usually they notice only 
those features of an object’s form which serve as clues to its identity. 
“We were given our eyes to see things, not to look at them. Life takes 
care that we all learn the lesson thoroughly so that at a very early age 
we have acquired a very considerable ignorance of visual appearances. 
We have learned the meaning-for-life of appearances so well that we 
understand them, as it were, in shorthand. The subtlest differences of 
appearance that have a utility value still continue to be appreciated, 
while large and important visual characters, provided they are useless 
for life, will pass unnoticed.: 

Some occupations—surgery, botany, carpentry, etc.—demand a 
thorough practical understanding of a narrow range or forms, but only 
in the spatial arts is thinking in terms of three-dimensional form pursued 
for its own sake. And of these sculpture is the most thorough and least 
restricted by functional or material considerations. It is, in fact, the 
special art that caters for spatial perception and understanding. 


, Advanced thinking in 3D 

The high-level spatial thinking of painters, sculptors and architects 
is a development of ordinary, everyday practical spatial thinking. It is 
based on the same fundamental concepts, but goes much further. Most 
people have fairly clear and complete concepts of such simple forms as 
spheres, cones and cylinders, i.e. they know them ‘in the round’ and can 
construct them in various ways from memory. But only after special 
training are they able to conceive complex three-dimensional forms in 
the same way. 

It is often supposed that in order to grasp forms in their ‘full spatial 
completeness’? sculptors somehow combine innumerable silhouettes or 
projective views. They do not. For although it is true that with forms 
that are at all complex or subtle it is necessary to turn them round in 
the hands or to look at them from a number of points of view in order 
to grasp their formal structure, the knowledge achieved is not like a 
comprehensive set of still photographs and is not the result of fusing a 
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number of projective views. It is, in fact, more like a mechanic’s under- 
standing of the way in which a nut and bolt fit together, or a cook’s 
intimate acquaintance with the structure of an orange she is splitting 
into segments. What causes people to look at sculpture as a set of 
silhouettes instead of a composition of forms is its complexity. They can 
appreciate the three-dimensional structure of a cube easily enough and 
would be able to construct one without thinking of viewpoints or sil- 
houettes (indeed, they may find this hard to do), but when they look 
at complex forms and lack the training that would enable them to grasp 
their formal structure, they have to fall back upon other ways of looking. 
Sculptors, however, learn to conceive complex and subtle forms as 
completely and clearly as other people conceive cubes, cones and 


cylinders. 


Learning to think in 3D 
High-level spatial thinking is developed in two main ways: 

(a) by analysing complex forms, particularly natural forms. In this 
process simple spatial concepts are employed in attempts to master the 
forms of complicated objects. There is plenty of evidence in artists’ 
sketch-books, in manuals of architecture, sculpture, painting and 
drawing to show that in trying to grasp complex and subtle forms 
artists make use of schematic frameworks, i.e. they make these forms 
intelligible, first by reducing them to simpler, more easily conceived 
forms or assemblies of forms, and then by analysing the developments 
of these which lead to the more complex ones. We do something 
rather similar when we try to understand a sonata, a radio circuit, a 
factory or a system of philosophy. There is no need to dwell on this. 

~- All artists know it from experience and non-artists can verify it by 
consulting the illustrations and directions in almost any technical 
treatise, from the How-to-draw-cats level to that of the notebooks 
of Leonardo and Diirer. This process of objective analysis, especially 
of the human figure, has been the traditional way of teaching sculp- 
tors how to think in terms of three-dimensional form. It has also been 
the means of handing on traditional knowledge, because students 
learn to see through the eyes of their predecessors; they inherit their 
schematic frameworks. In some cases, of course, they learn only the 
formulae and improve upon them without reference to nature. But 
more of this later. 

(b) by manipulating, combining and performing operations upon 
easily conceived spatial forms in order to develop more complex 
forms that are not directly derived from objects. The construction of 
geometrical patterns is a low-level example of this, the creation of 
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original architecture, engineering and non-objective sculpture are 

high-level ones. This free exploration of spatial relationships, or 

‘abstract construction’ as I shall call it, was used with great success as 

a pedagogic method by Moholy-Nagy when he taught the rudiments 

of spatial design at the Bauhaus. It is being further developed at many 

art colleges in this country. This process, too, has its analogues in 
- other kinds of thinking, particularly in music and mathematics. 

The process of abstract construction may appear to be more relevant - 
to the training of architects, engineers and product designers than to 
that required by sculptors, but this is not so. Sculptural images are 
becoming less and less directly concerned with natural objects and 
modern sculptors are demanding a wider field of expression than 
sculptors in the past. An adequate training for sculptors today develops 
both methods of exploring spatial form. Its aim is not simply to equip 
a sculptor with a knowledge of a number of particular natural forms or 
types of construction, any more than the aim of a musician’s training is 
to teach him a few bird songs or tunes. It is the general principles of the 
construction of three-dimensional form which he has to learn, what he 
will often refer to as ‘the logic of form’. 


The ‘logic’ of form 

In the polemics of art-educationists the methods of objective analysis 
and abstract construction are sometimes distinguished as ‘the imitative 
act’ and ‘the creative acc’. This is an invidious distinction. At the moment 
both these terms are heavily loaded and usually imply a value judgment. 
Besides, as I shall show presently, the matter is not so simple. Perhaps 
the terms ‘inductive’ and ‘deductive’ might be more useful. They might 
suggest enlightening analogies, and they at least indicate that what we 
are concerned with are two interdependent phases of thinking. In in- 
ductive spatial thinking previously acquired spatial concepts are em- 
ployed in order to investigate the principles of higher-level formal 
organization by discovering them in things. In deductive spatial thinking, 
previously acquired spatial concepts are developed, explored and com- 
bined in order to investigate the principles of higher-level formal 
organization without reference to things. 

Obviously this presents the kind of chicken-and-egg problem enjoyed 
by students of psychogenesis. Piaget, who claims that our first spatial 
concepts are derived, not from direct apprehension of the properties of 
objects, but from the actions performed upon them during what he calls 
the sensori-motor phase of our development, writes that it is: ‘because 
it enriches and develops physical reality instead of merely extracting 
from it a set of ready-made structures, that action is eventually able to 
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transcend physical limitations and create operational schemata which 
can be formalized and made to function in a purely abstract deductive 
fashion’.* - 

A knowledge of spatial form does not consist of so many separate, 
self-contained items of mental furniture; it is organized into a system. 
The formal logic of this system is geometry. Its working logic operates 
in the thinking of the spatial designer. Thought of all kinds has its forms 
which precede logic—people used syllogisms long before Aristotle 
formulated them—and transcend logic, which cannot encompass the 
variety of thought. The forms of sculpture may be clearly conceived, 
perfectly articulated and of a complexity that would baffle all attempt 
at formulation in mathematical terms. Only comparatively simple, 
regular forms can be so formulated. For this reason, among others, the 
intellectual’s dream of a mathematically constructed sculpture is a 
foolish one. Pursuing the wrong kind of clarity, it would restrict the 
sculptor to those forms which could be conceived in mathematical 
terms. 


‘Imitative’ v. ‘creative’ thinking 

The process of objective analysis is not as imitative, nor is it as bound 
to ‘reality’ as is often supposed. Many writers’ have shown that it is 
wrong to think of an objective world with fixed and steady perceptual 
characteristics which can be simply transcribed into pictures or sculp- 
ture. Our knowledge of form is mediated to us through conceptual 
processes. We employ a conceptual framework or schema as a kind of 
net to trap and retain it. Thus an artist who attempts to work faithfully 
‘from nature’ is not and cannot become ‘just an eye’.* He approaches 
the objective world with preconceptions; he experiments with various 
conceptual nets to see what he can catch; he abstracts, whether he wants 
to or not. If he is a weak artist he will approach nature with perceptual 
attitudes entirely derived from his predecessors. If he is an original 
artist he will give us a version of reality which is new and teach us a new 
way of seeing. Once he has done this it becomes common property. 
Thus the attempt to analyse natural forms may be completely imitative 
of other artists’ work, but it can never be so of nature. On the other 
hand, it may be creative in that it gives humanity a new way of seeing. 

And just as objective analysis is not so tied as may appear at first 
glance, so abstract construction is not so freely creative as is so often 
supposed, It is true that three-dimensional space is a realm in which an 
infinite number of operations is possible. Theoretically there is no 
limit to the spatial designs that could be conceived, but in practice there 
is. Artists live in definite times and places and what they can conceive 
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or invent depends very largely on the kinds of spatial organization they 
are familiar with. They are inevitably limited by the habits of spatial 
thinking of their society and period. Only a few original artists manage 
to modify the perceptual and constructive habits of society by inventing 
new ways of organizing spatial forms. The rest are imitators or pasti- 
cheurs. . 


Examples of 3D thinking 

Objective analysis and abstract construction constitute, as it were, the 
poles between which sculptural thinking moves. Most of the world’s 
sculpture has been achieved by combining both methods of thinking. 
Information derived from natural forms has become material for the 
metamorphosing powers of the mind, for ‘the processes whereby the 
life of forms in the mind propagates a prodigious animism, that 
taking natural objects as the point of departure, makes them matters 
of imagination and memory, of sensibility and intellect’.’” 

Take, for example, the forms of the best West African wood-carved 
figures. They are perfectly articulated, completely three-dimensional, 
and free from all vagueness. They convey some information which is 
. verifiable by objective processes® e.g. the positional relationships of head, 
trunk, limbs, nose, eyes, etc., but since they were made by sculptors who 
had not been influenced by Western scientific ideas there is no attempt 
to eliminate subjective influences. ‘Accuracy’, as it is understood in our 
civilization, was not their aim. Consequently the forms observed in 
nature are re-presented for different purposes. The amount of emphasis 
they are given, for example, is usually determined by their emotional 
significance. Thus scarification marks, navels, breasts, genital organs and 
heads are by objective, scientific standards overdone, These sculptures 
are conceived with the utmost clarity and impeccable formal logic but 
abstract construction predominates in them and builds a perfect design 
out of a minimum of information about the forms of the figure. Their 
method of articulating arms and shoulders, for example, has nothing to 
do with anatomical structure but as a logical method of construction it 
is faultless. 

Or take a typical fifth-century Greek sculpture of an athlete. Again, 
the forms are perfectly articulated, fully three-dimensional and free from 
all vagueness. But measurement and careful objective analysis have pro- 
vided a great deal of accurate information which has been modified and 
translated in order to create an ideally proportioned figure according 
to the Greek’s notions of perfection. ‘He who takes for his model such 
forms as nature produces, and confines himself to an exact imitation of 
them, will never attain to what is perfectly beautiful. For the works of 
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nature are full of disproportion and fall very short of the true standard 
of beauty.” The transparent intelligibility and beautiful proportions of 
these figures are results of clear and sensitive abstract thinking working 
upon the data provided by objective analysis. 

In order to satisfy a need for icons that would serve as symbols for 
their gods the sculptors of the southern Indian bronzes created a formula 
for the human figure which, like that of the Greeks, is not so much an 
imitation of the figure as a perfectly logically constructed equivalent for 
it. ‘In their canon of absolute, rather than human, beauty, and the almost 
mathematical purity and clarity of form, these images are the perfect 
symbols of the Indian ideal. Although cast in human shape, the abstrac- 
tion of modelling and iconographic explicitness give them the power 
of a diagram. Like all Indian images, they were emblematic evocations, 
not descriptions, of a deity that the worshipper had always in his heart 
and mind,’!° 

Finally, to come nearer home, consider the wind-and-sea~worn geo- 
logical forms of Moore’s goddesses. Through observation and analysis 
` Moore has achieved an extensive vocabulary of form derived from 
widely different sources. Using types of form belonging to different 
worlds, the human and geological, as elements for the process of abstract 
construction, he has built what has justly been called a sculptural meta- 
phor—an ambiguous image of tremendous evocative power. Like many 
modern sculptors Moore seems to be prepared to cover the whole range 
of sculptural thinking, from the careful analysis in drawing of natural 
forms to the purely autonomous manipulation of abstract form elements. 
And he does not seem to mind whether he works from nature towards 
abstraction or from abstraction back towards nature. 


Thinking in terms of mass and space 

There are two kinds of spatial form. One is primarily concerned with 
mass, with solid or opaque volumes that displace or inhabit space. The 
other is not so easy to define in a satisfactory manner, although those 
who have experience of it will have no difficulty in understanding what 
I am referring to. It is mainly concerned with the voids or spatial 
relations between material elements. 

Put this way it sounds elusive and intangible but it is not so in ex- 
perience. It is real and positive; it is what the sensitive observer of archi- 
tecture feels inside a spatial structure like St. Paul’s or an interior by 
Le Corbusier. We might say that the first is structure in space, the second 
structure of space. Designing with masses has been the traditional con- 
cern of sculptors, while designing with space has been left to architects 
and engineers, But during the last fifty years space has begun to invade 
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sculpture. We owe this extension of the art of sculpture to the Con- 
structivists and perhaps, above all, to the vision and persistence of Naum 
Gabo. 

These two kinds of spatial form differ considerably in their appeal 
to our sensibilities, so I shall discuss them separately. 

We cannot distinguish the traditional forms of sculpture from those 
of the Constructivists by saying that they are concerned only with the 
outside envelope and the way it meets surrounding space. This is to 
misconstrue the whole nature of sculptural form and sculptural thinking. 
It might, in fact, serve to define one type of bad sculpture. Sculptors 
think through the mass; the movements on the surface, the surface 
forms, are the outward manifestation of movements that must be 
thought of as continuing through the mass. There is an internal structure 
which has to be sensed in order to appreciate a work as a three-dimen- 
sional design. Sculptors who think only of the outer defining planes of 
their work are not thinking in a fully three-dimensional way. It is the 
impacting and articulating of volumes which are conceivéd all round 
which is the essence of sculpture with masses, and not to pass from what 
is implied on the surface to the full realization of the internal structure 
is to miss the main point of this kind of sculpture. 

Traditional sculpture at its best, the southern Indian bronzes and 
Greek sculptures already mentioned, for example, is not a mere attempt 
to create an interesting surface but a translation of the figure into clearly 
articulated, fully three-dimensional volumes. The same is true of non- 
objective sculpture. Some of it, it is true, consists merely of an aggregate 
of surfaces, but at its best it is the result of a fully three-dimensional 
grasp of total volumes. Herbert Read has suggested in his Art of Sculp- 
ture that sculpture with masses of the kind I have been describing is at 
bottom an art of touch rather than a visual art. Certainly it appeals to 
the sense of touch more than sculpture with space. 

Fully three-dimensional thinking is not confined to thinking in terms 
of mass or tactile form. Some of the work of the Constructivists is made 
up of other kinds of spatial elements, particularly sheet forms, which are 
fully three-dimensional, i.e. they do not, like paper sculpture, curve only 
in one plane but exist in full three-dimensional plastic space. Many 
Constructivist sculptures, however, exist in a world of two and a half 
dimensions. They consist of essentially two-dimensional elements related 
or bent in three-dimensional space. I do not wish to suggest that these 
forms are inferior or that designing them is easy. I wish only to make 
the point that for the full exercise of his sensibilities a sculptor will 
usually prefer ‘form in its full spatial completeness’. 

Gabo has pointed out that the development of Constructivist sculpture 
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has become possible through the development of plastic transparent 
materials like glass and perspex.!* These make it possible to construct 
volumes with visible interiors and to arrange elements so that they do 
not eclipse each other from any direction. The sculpture is, as it were, 
opened up and the interpenetrations and internal forms, which in opaque 
sculpture are implied by the surface forms, are here clearly visible. At 
its most developed, in the work of Gabo, we can no longer speak of 
inside and outside the sculpture. The whole work is a fully three- 
dimensional development in space. 

Because the appeal to the sense of touch is sacrificed some people feel 
that Constructivist sculpture is not really sculptural. This seems an odd 
and prejudiced way of regarding it. We should be right to regret the 
loss of weight and tactile qualities if there were no compensatory ex- 
tensions of the possibilities of sculpture in the work. But in fact the work 
of Gabo appeals to us in ways that are not possible with sculpture in 
masses. There need be no question of competition. Gabo in a brilliantly 
clear essay on Carving and Construction in Space writes: 


. .. Volume still reminds one of the fundamental attributes of sculpture, and we 
still use it in our sculptures as often as the theme demands an expression of solidarity. 

We are not at all intending to dematerialize a sculptural work, making it non- 
existent, we are realists, bound to earthly matters, and we do not neglect any of 
those psychological emotions which belong to the basic group of our perceptions 
of the world. On the contrary, adding Space perception to perception of Masses, 
emphasizing it and forming it, we enrich the expression of Mass, making it more 
essential through the contract between them whereby Mass retains its solidarity and 
Space its extension. 

In other words, sculptural thinking has been developed in a new 
direction. And it is possible, as some artists believe, that these new 
developments, with their emphasis on space, transparency, structure 
and inventiveness are more in tune with the modern spirit than the 
traditional forms. 
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A NEW PSYCHOANALYTICAL 
APPROACH TO AESTHETICS* 


Anton Ehrenzweig 


THE APPROACH to aesthetics which I am going to discuss is not really 
new; in fact it was widely practised in classical aesthetics by men like 
Hogarth. These men searched the structure of a work of art for objective 
structures that could be made responsible for certain categories of 
aesthetic feelings, for instance the feeling of the sublime was related to 
large awe-inspiring forms or the polar feeling of gracefulness to small 
and slender structures. In a border problem of aesthetics the witty effect 
of a good joke was linked with the excessive brevity of its formulation. 
‘Brevity is the soul of wit’, as Polonius says. But gradually the aestheti- 
cians lost heart in their search for the objective justification of aesthetic 
feelings, perhaps because they failed to find a firm foundation for the 
most important aesthetic experience, the feeling of beauty itself. Too 
often the analysis of beauty in works of art served to exclude the 
revolutionary art of the time—Hanslick’s polemics against Wagner are 
the best-known example. It was only necessary for the rejected un- 
beautiful type of art to win recognition to discredit the universal validity 
of the attempted aesthetic laws. This frequent failure in formulating 
universal criteria of beauty may have contributed to a gradual change in 
the aim of nineteenth-century aesthetics. It turned away from the 
analysis of objective structure to the analysis of subjective experience as 
such. Fechner and Lipps represent turning points in this reorientation 
of aesthetics towards psychology. 

It seems ironical though hightly gratifying that Sigmund Freud, him- 
self a psychologist and influenced as an aesthetician by Fechner and 
Lipps, should have solved a border problem of classical aesthetics in a 
truly classical manner. In his unjustly neglected book The Joke and its 


* Given as a lecture to The British Society of Aesthetics, 4th April, 1962. (Ed.). 
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Relationship to the Unconscious he related the witty effect of a good joke 
firmly to precisely defined formulations of the joke which correspond 
to typical techniques of the so-called primary process in the unconscious 
mind, Freud was led to investigate the structures of a good joke by the 
disconcerting reaction of some patients to his interpretation of uncon- 
scious material. They laughed as though he had told them a good joke. 
Far from being put out by this unwarranted reaction, Freud began to 
examine the structure of real jokes and discovered that they expressed a 
suppressed aggressive or obscene meaning by the same primary-process 
forms by which a dream would symbolize its hidden phantasy content. 

Freud started his review of possible jocular structures with a well- 
known joke by Heine, cast in the form of a typical dream condensation, 
one of the most important primary-process forms, Heine condenses two 
words in a witty way. In the joke a poor man boasts about the familiar 
way in which he was entertained by a very rich relative. But instead of 
speaking about his relative’s gratifying familiarity, he twists the word 
and speaks of the ‘famillionaire’ treatment he had met. The neologism 
‘famillionaire’ is condensed from the words ‘familiar’ and ‘millionaire’ 
and expresses a suppressed meaning; the money-proud man had not 
really shown genuine friendliness and intimacy but only that superficial 
and offensive politeness that emphasized his social superiority. The 
apparent gratification suddenly reveals the poor man’s resentment. 
Telescoped words like ‘famillionaire’ also occur in dreams. But words 
are rare in dreams and so the dream usually condenses visual images; a 
person seen in a dream may combine features belonging to different 
people or both sexes. Surrealist art in deliberate imitation of dream 
vision likes to fuse incompatible things, such as pieces of furniture 
suddenly sprouting human limbs. There are other primary-process forms 
shared by dream and joke alike. Displacement is one of them. A dream 
image might give undue prominence to an unimportant feature and 
neglect the really significant detail. The dream’s subsequent interpreta- 
tion will then have to give an inconspicuous detail an unsuspected 
significance and so shift the emphasis back where it belongs. The joke 
employs the same technique of displacement. Freud tells one of the 
many Jewish jokes poking fun at the reluctance of Polish Jews to taking 
a bath. One Jew meets another in the neighbourhood of a public bath 
and asks him: “Have you taken a bath?’ and gets the surprised answer: 
“Why, is one missing?’ The answer displaces the emphasis from the 
word ‘bath’ to the inconspicuous word ‘taken’, giving it the stronger 
meaning of ‘taken away’, ‘stolen’. Both the dream and the joke may 
also express a meaning by the use of the exact opposite. Such condensa- 
tions, displacements, representations by the opposite make nonsense of 
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the intended meaning. Our unconscious mind can understand the hidden 
meaning because, as I will explain in greater detail, the technique of 
unconscious perception and image-making is less differentiated than 
our conscious language and imagery; it does not differentiate as we 
would do normally between different categories of things or different 
meanings of images and words. Freud compared that undifferentiated 
language of the dream to old languages which like Latin do not always 
distinguish between opposite meanings. The Latin word altus means 
high as well as deep. The words ‘hospitality’ and ‘hostility’ go back to 
the same Latin root host. The reason why our unconscious mind under- 
stands so readily a nonsensical condensation like ‘famillionaire’, which 
fuses friendliness and hostility, is its failure to differentiate between ` 
opposites. I will later suggest that this gradual dissolution of all precise 
differentiations ultimately approaches an oceanic limit where all dis- 
tinctions fuse into a single oceanic image. 

But first let us continue our account of Freud’s success as an aestheti- 
cian. His scholarly and exhaustive cataloguing of all possible structures 
of a joke—I have mentioned only a few—owes nothing to his specific 
psychoanalytical method. It is an important achievement in itself and 
could have been emulated by anyone who cared to take a closer look 
at the manner in which a joke expresses a half-hidden meaning. It is 
difficult to understand why this achievement has not won wider acclaim. 
But, of course, Freud went beyond his catalogue and identified the 
joke’s structure as a typical primary-process structure of the unconscious 
mind. This identification led to the further conclusion that jokes must 
be formed on the same deeply unconscious level on which dreams are 
formed. That a new joke is formed spontaneously, that is to say without 
conscious thought, is evident from a purely behaviouristic observation. 
If we are Jucky and catch a witty person in the act of inventing a really 
new and pungent joke, we may observe how he will suddenly stop the 
flow of his conversation. A strained and absent-minded expression will 
cloud his face for a short while; suddenly the new joke occurs to him 
and with a sense of liberation he will communicate it as soon as possible 
as though he was not quite sure of the full impact of his witticism. There 
is of course a great deal more to be said about the spontaneity and un- 
conscious quality of a new joke. What matters to the aesthetician is the 
unquestionable success of Freud in conquering at the first assault an old 
problem of aesthetics and moreover in solving it in a truly classical 
manner by firmly relating the joke’s witty effect to objectively defined 
structures, here the typical primary-process forms of the unconscious 
mind. 

One could have expected that Freud would continue his incursion 
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into aesthetics and apply his new method to the form problem of art 
itself. Art was dear to Freud’s heart who was himself a master of the 
German language. His interpretation of the dream had enabled him to 
transfer, almost wholesale, the entire inventory of dream symbolism to 
the purpose of a new interpretation of myths, fairy-tales and works of 
art. But this interpretation concerned only the content, not the form of 
art. If the symbolism of art welled up from the deep unconscious levels 
of the dream it was legitimate to expect that the structure of art should 
carry the imprint of the unconscious mind even more clearly than the 
relatively shallow joke. Otto Rank, one of the first psychoanalysts to 
explore the arts, continued in Freud’s tracks by searching for primary- 
process forms in art. He pointed out that the German word for poet, 
Dichter, meansa condenser. Myth, folk-lore and art abound in dreamlike 
apparitions; composite monsters like the Sphinx, chimaera and angels 
are condensed from animal and human forms. But these frequent in- 
trusion of dreamlike visions did not add up to the exhaustive catalogue 
of all possible structures which Freud was able to assemble in his analysis 
of the joke’s forms. Apart from the impossibility of compiling a com- 
plete catalogue of all possible art forms—nobody has yet succeeded in 
this—it proved impossible to relate such a catalogue however incom- 
plete to the primary-process forms of dreams. Art form in its often 
stringent logic and coherence seems a far cry from the nonsensical twists 
of a joke and of the dream. Half a century has gone by since Freud’s 
book on the joke and psychoanalysis has not made substantial progress in 
interpreting the form of art. I think we have to accept the failure as 
definite. 

Acceptance of failure does not exclude progress. Often a new inter- 
pretation of the failure opens up entirely new fields of knowledge. The 
most celebrated example for such a reinterpretation is the invention of 
non~Euclidean geometry which came after centuries of vain attempts 
at proving all Euclidean postulates. The acceptance of that failure led 
to a new conception of space which contradicts common sense, but 
nevertheless explains what otherwise would remain unaccounted for. 

The failure of psychoanalysis to discover the unconscious roots of art 
form can be interpreted in two ways. One can either deny that there 
exists an unconscious substructure of art—this is what the classical theory 
of psychoanalysis ultimately did—or else one can assume that the 
unconscious substructure exists, but for certain reasons cannot be 
observed consciously. This will be my own approach. The classical 
psychoanalytical theory of aesthetics summarily disposed of the prob- 
lem of unconscious art form and attributed the entire aesthetic structure 
of art to the work of the conscious and preconscious mind, the so-called 
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secondary process. This view reduces the primary process of the un- 
conscious to the role of a purveyor of unstructured raw material, wild 
and destructive phantasies that have first to be tamed and moulded by 
the secondary process in order to be aesthetically enjoyed. This uncon- 
structive view of the primary process certainly fits the clinical facts of 
mental illness where the intrusion of unconscious phantasy threatens the 
patient’s sanity. But it does not fit the facts of art and other creative 
work. Important parts of the structure of art may emerge as from 
nowhere without the artist’s conscious volition and often against his 
intentions, yet demand to be accepted as an integral part of the composi- 
tion. Such utterly spontaneous form elements must be conceded roots 
in the unconscious mind possibly deeper than the levels on which the 
relatively superficial forms of the joke are shaped. As we have seen, the 
joke’s structure is without doubt the work of the primary process in the 
deep unconscious. It conveys the characteristically chaotic impression 
of the primary process with its nonsensical condensations, displacements, 
representations by the opposite. But the impression of chaos is transient 
and deceptive. Once we have grasped the joke’s half-concealed point its 
formulation will at once impress us as cogent and neat. Freud, in his 
detailed survey of jokes, behaves like a true connoisseur and never grows 
tired of sampling and assessing the relative aesthetic merits of good jokes. 
My own point will be that the spontaneous elements of art form, such 
as apparently accidental textures in painting or the inarticulate undula- 
tions of primitive melodies, have the same deceptively chaotic look; 
but they too possess a hidden order and obey some aesthetic discipline 
if only we can make ourselves sensitive to it. We may have to credit the 
primary process with playing the same constructive role in the domain 
of art which Freud concedes to it as far as the joke’s spontaneous 
structure is concerned. That psychoanalytic aesthetics has so far failed 
to draw this hidden order to the surface may have to be explained by 
the fact that it rises from mental levels even deeper than those that 
shape the manifest dream and the joke, and for this reason resists con- 
scious visualization. Our normal common-sense visualization requires 
a neat juxtaposition of spatial and temporal events and for this reason 
alone cannot do justice to a different kind of spatial and temporal 
organization such as is afforded by non-Euclidean geometry. There 
seem to exist in the structure of a work of art complex relationships 
that refuse to be caught in the stable and neat grid of common-sense 
visualization. Incompatible outlines and surface permeate and try to 
crowd themselves into the same point in time and space. In particular 
inside and outside space coagulate into something that is inside and 
outside itself at the same time. In music the neat sequence of tones and 
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chords is burst wide open by systematic serialization. A theme is 
scrambled up beyond conscious recognition by being played backwards, 
mirrorwise and in any other ‘arbitrary permutations which refuse to 
make sense in conscious common-sense experience. These violent twists 
in the stable order of things must appear chaotic, yet if we accept the 
testimony of the artists they would obey a different form principle that 
transcends a purely conscious appreciation. To account for this intuitive 
order we have to assume an unconscious substructure of art the form 
principle of which is inaccessible to common-sense visualization. We 
cannot see it because it comes from deeper less differentiated levels thant 
the more superficial primary-process forms of condensation, displace- 
ment, representation by the opposite and the like. It may come from an 
undifferentiated matrix underlying all conscious imagery and image- 
making where all the nonsensical contradictions and distortions of the 
primary process are at last resolved. 

Recent psychoanalytical researches into the dream and subliminal 
vision have penetrated into deeper levels where our perception under- 
goes a fundamental structural change. There is in low-level dreams a 
characteristic fusion between inside and outside that defies rational 
comprehension. Geza Robeim, who was originally an anthropologist 
and who as a psychoanalyst never lost touch with relevance of purely 
cultural material, summed up in his last book, The Gates of the Dream, 
all that he knew about the dream, myth and art. It is a curious book that 
does not yet fit easily into the framework of existing theory, written 
possibly with the courage of an old man who felt no need to heed his 
audience. Roheim takes the fusion of inside and outside space as part of 
a basic dream conflict that underlies also the cultural activities of our 
waking life. The dreamer enters the dream womb through the gates of 
the dream. In this dream womb all differentiation is dissolved. But the 
dreamer at the same time leaves the dream womb to rebuild the dream 
space outside. What concreteness this outer dream space possesses is 
usually taken from the residual sensations streaming in from the 
dreamer’s body. Roheim’s book is full of undifferentiated imagery; he 
speaks’ of the dreamer entering his own womb. Entering and leaving the 
gates of the dream is a single undifferentiated experience. Inside and 
outside space become one. 

Nearer to the centre of psychoanalytic theory are Bertram Lewin’s 
recent researches into the dream-screen, which too possesses a curiously 
undifferentiated space quality. Behind the more concrete images of the 
dream there is stretched in an uncertain distance an unsubstantial screen 
that tends to recede from the dreamer or else threatens to engulf him, 
or do both at the same time. Lewin reports a dream where the dreamer 
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faced an immense wall expanding into the infinite, but while facing this 
wall he also felt inside the wall. 

Perhaps this fusion of inside and outside space will sound less esoteric 
if you remember the first reaction of art critics to the immense canvases 
of new American painting. It was said that their enormous expanse 
forced the spectator into the picture plane which he explored from the 
inside as it were. At the same time the onlooker felt himself still outside 
the picture plane, still facing the canvas opposite him. This ambiguity 
of aesthetic distance, of course, has been an old problem of aesthetics 
and proves that a measure of spatial undifferentiation is inherent in all 
aesthetic experience and pertains, as Roheim would have it, perhaps to 
all creative work. 

The gradual dissolution of precise stable space is only one step in the 
series of gradual undifferentiation. Bertram Lewin while exploring the 
ineffable dream-screen arrived in the end at the totally blank dream, 
which is filled with an intense emotion that points to the fullness of its 
symbolism. This full emptiness is another paradox of undifferentiation 
and the direct result of the failure of our unconscious faculties to organize 
imagery shaped on these deeper less differentiated levels of the mind. 
The emotional fullness of the greatest abstract art which sets it apart 
from mere decoration, is a similar paradox and may be due to a similar 
failure of our conscious faculties to understand its true portent. 

The series beginning with a slight fogginess, increasing vagueness and 
dreamlike distortion, followed by the dissolution of precise space and 
time and at last total blankness is characteristic of any descent into lower 
levels of differentiation. William James, who excelled all other psycho- 
logists in his acute introspection, described a similar series of undiffer- 
entiation in his celebrated book on the varieties of religious experience. 
There are first in mystic visions dreamlike distortions and condensations; 
the vision of a winged angel, half bird, half human, is an example. Then 
the apparition dissolves into insubstantiality; Peer Gynt on his return 
from the dream world of the trolls meets with such a frightening in- 
tangible monster existing outside normal three-dimensional space. At 
last there is the true mystic orison, totally empty yet filled with intense 
experience like a blank dream, most highly prized by the mystics 
themselves. 

The concept of full emptiness has a more sober technical meaning in 
experiments with subliminal vision. Here we can prove that apparent 
blankness is consistent with fullness of experience and in certain respects 
with increased efficiency. By weakening the physiological stimulus in 
perception, such as shortening the exposure of an image, reducing its 
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to dream perception. By the use of a tachistoscope we can control 
precisely the duration for which an image is projected on to a screen. 
The flicking image first becomes vague and incomplete and is easily 
distorted by the fancies of our imagination. When we cut down the 
exposure time still further a critical threshold is reached at around 
1/tooth of a second. Then the faintest flicker disappears and the screen 
appears blank as far as conscious experience goes. But there exist a 
number of phenomena which can only be satisfactorily explained if we 
assume that there persists on a lower level of perception an unconscious 
type of vision that registers the vanished image. Psychologists call this 
vision subliminal, i.e. below threshold, but this is only another word for 
unconscious, Subliminal vision is truly unconscious also because of its 
connection with dream imagery. For instance details of images or whole 
images that were suppressed by tachistoscopic exposure emerge in later 
dreams in the guise of typical primary-process structures. Recently a 
New York psychoanalyst, Charles Fisher, took a new short-cut to make 
subliminal imagery available in the laboratory. Like Freud, who found 
a new way to unconscious phantasy by asking his patients to produce 
ideas by free association, Fisher exposed subliminal images and asked his 
observers afterwards to draw pictures freely invented by uncontrolled 
association. Traces of the subliminal images duly showed up in the 
pictures. For the sake of experimental rigour Fisher mixed truly blank 
exposures among his slides and significant differences emerged corro- 
borating his findings. 

Subliminal i imagery also teaches the essential lesson that we must not 
treat the increasing vagueness and undifferentiation on lower mental 
levels as structural disintegration due to the failure of perception. In 
many ways a less differentiated type of perception proves more efficient 
than our normal common-sense vision. It is for this reason that the artist 
and creative thinker have to rely to such a large extent on unconscious 
intuition. Its very ambiguity and lack of detailed differentiation gives 
low-level vision its wider sweep and its capacity for controlling highly 
complex structures such as occur freely in art. Our normal vision is very 
restricted in its focus and cannot possibly treat the entire visual field 
with equal care. Gestalt psychology teaches that our normal vision is 
compelled to divide the visual field into figure and background areas. 
The figure patterns stand out plastically from an indistinct background. 
The details of the ground are lost and fused into vague texture. Every 
line the artist draws divides the picture plane into something like an 
inside and outside area, or to use Paul Klee’s expression, into endotopic 
and exotopic surfaces. Paul Klee says that the artist can either emphasize 
the boundary contrast and keep his attention on one side of the line he 
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draws, that is to say watch only the inside or endotopic part of the 
picture, or else scatter his attention and make his picture multidimen- 
sional where inside and outside areas interpenetrate like the voices of 
musical polyphony. He then shapes inside and outside areas simul- 
taneously, a feat which according to gestalt psychology is impossible. 
But this impossibility only pertains to normal common-sense perception 
which differentiates sharply between figure and ground. When I first 
wrote on psychoanalytical aesthetics fifteen years ago, I commented on 
counterchange patterns where the relationship between figure and 
ground becomes ambiguous; primitive ornaments can often be read as 
black on white patterns and equally well as white on black patterns 
because figure and ground are given equally strong emphasis. Modern 
‘hard-edge’ painting too exploits the ambiguity of figure and ground 
and leaves it uncertain which part of the painting is to be seen as pro- 
truding figure and which as receding indistinct background. I concluded 
that the artist must be able in certain circumstances, to rise above the 
normal compulsion to differentiate sharply between figure and ground 
and be able to scatter his attention over the entire visual field. It is 
impossible in art to divide up the painted surface into significant and 
insignificant areas, such as the figure pattern which matters and an 
indistinct ground, the details of which are merely vague texturing. Only 
a bad artist will treat textures as accidental and less significant than the 
more prominent features of large-scale composition. Every single detail, 
however small and apparently trifling, has to be firmly related to the 
all-over structure; this constitutes the enormous complexity of any work 
of art which defeats our normal powers of vision that cannot take in 
the whole visual field in a single act of indivisible attention. I concluded, 
therefore, on the evidence of aesthetic rigour alone that the artist must 
fall back on unconscious powers of vision that are free from the narrow 
focus of normal common-sense vision and can scan the entire visual 
field with impartial equality. 

You will understand how gratified I felt when recent experiments 
with subliminal vision confirmed my hypothesis of an unconscious 
vision that did not differentiate between figure and ground. Charles 
Fisher used Rubin’s famous double profiles for his experiments. These 
profiles are typical counterchange patterns where figure and ground 
become reversible. A square is divided up into two halves by a wavy 
line running down its middle. Hither the right half can be seen as a 
profile looking to the left, or else the left half can be seen as a profile 
looking to the right, never both profiles at once owing to the com- 
pulsion of normal vision to differentiate the visual field into figure 
and ground. 
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But the subliminal vision is free 
from this compulsion. When Fisher 
showed the double profiles sublimin- 
ally the later freely associated draw- 
ings showed a significant number of 
patterns that represented two objects 
and sometimes even two faces look- 
ing at each other. Subliminal vision 
apparently excels normal vision by 
its scanning power and can search the 
entire visual field with equal acuity. 
In a split second it gathers in more 

details than prolonged conscious examination can in a time perhaps two 
hundred times longer. The artist who must control the diffuse impact 
which every single brush stroke has on the all-over structure of his 
work has to rely on his unconscious sensibilities to scan the complex 
interrelations concealed in the structure of any work of art. 

It was this complexity of artistic structure which made me first assume 
that there must be a type of vision that can go beyond the narrow focus 
of normal everyday vision. Let me, therefore, put on record that it was 
aesthetics which anticipated the experimental findings about subliminal 
perception. There is no such experimental confirmation yet for the 
existence of a vision free of all spatial and temporal differentiations such 
as we must infer from other exigencies of aesthetic discipline. A very 
familiar aesthetic phenomenon, the aesthetic effect of the Golden Section, 
suggests an unconscious vision free from normal spatial differentiation. 
The Golden Section rests on a very simple mathematical proportion. 
We can divide a line, surface or body in such a way that the smaller part 
relates to the bigger part as the bigger to the undivided whole. But let us 
try to divide a line in this allegedly so simple way. Comparing the two 
proportions presents the eye with an insoluble task because the eye 
movements required for each comparison are quite different. The two 
unequal parts of the line lie next to each other, but the bigger part is 
contained within the whole. The best way to compare the two propor- 
tions is to repeat the undivided line adjacent to the, divided line. Then 
the eye can compare the proportions in a single sweep. But this explicit 
way is not the way in which architecture and art usually employ the 
. Golden Section. The related measurements are scattered in a highly 
complex manner so that the eye is defeated in seeking them out. Again 
we must assume that there exists a mode of vision possibly unconscious 
that can transcend the common-sense distribution of space and is capable 
of registering the hidden regularities. 
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It could be said that the Golden Section is mathematically simple, 
but highly complex as a visual fact; it escapes conscious detection unless 
we take the necessary measurements. Something similar is often said 
somewhat polemically of serialization in modern music. Mathematically 
serialization is a very simple permutation of a number of musical 
elements, such as the twelve semi-tones of the octave, various rhythmi- 
cal, intensity and pitch values. These permutations in their temporal 
distribution may be simple enough, but by destroying any vestige of 
repetition and recognizable pattern, they produce unstructured chaos 
in our conscious experience. It is easy therefore to dismiss serialization 
as intellectual exercise without sensual aesthetic merits. Aestheticians 
have referred to the structural laws of perception in order to reject 
serialization as chaotic. But the aesthetician should beware of imposing 
rules on the artist, he is well advised to accept the facts of art however 
unpalatable and formulate his aesthetic laws accordingly. Because seriali- 
zation cannot be appreciated on the conscious level we are driven to the 
conclusion that there must exist an unconscious mode of hearing that 
does not differentiate musical elements into rigid patterns and so can 
recognize formal relationships that are scrambled up in every conceiv- 
able way. In such an undifferentiated unconscious hearing a theme can 
þe recognized if it is played backwards, mirrorwise and in any other 
permutation. Then unstructured chaos turns into a complex order in 
that hidden substructure of art which I am so anxious to press on your 
attention. 

This double aspect of undifferentiation, conscious chaos on the one 
hand and unconscious discipline on the other, leads us back to the central 
problem of psychoanalytic aesthetics, the double aspect of the primary 
process which can be chaotic and destructive in mental illness, but can 
become highly structured and the instrument of precise control in 
creative work. The denominator common to these contradictory roles 
is the structural undifferentiation of low-level imagery. 

Conversely, the finer differentiation of conscious vision has a similar 
double aspect. It may be an impediment in creative work, but for our 
common-sense orientation in our environment it plays a biologically 
important role. It immediately selects from the undifferentiated visual 
field those details that have biological significancé and relegates the rest 
to a receding indistinct background. If the artist undoes this division 
between figure and ground he certainly regresses to a more primitive 
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biologically inefficient mode of vision. ‘The child has learned in the 
course of a long and painful development to acquire a finer differentia- 
tion of his environment. For the baby all males are still ‘dada’ while his 
mother may have already ascended to the status of an individual distinct 
in her appearance from all other females. That the child has crude 
undifferentiated concepts of reality is a well-known fact. What is not 
sufficiently appreciated is that these undifferentiated concepts correspond 
to real percepts equally undifferentiated. The baby would really see all 
males as having the same appearance. Even grown-ups fail to perceive 
finer differentiations if the biological incentive is not forthcoming. We 
would fail to pick out individuals from the flies buzzing around the 
lampshade. All the flies really look the same to us. So do the Chinese, 
though objectively their appearance may show differences more pro- 
found than those distinguishing the European races. Differentiation in 
percepts, then, is acquired under the pressure of biological need. The 
gestalt psychologists assumed first that the basic differentiation between 
figure and ground was inborn. But even this differentiation has to be 
learned. The survey by von Senden of cases of people born blind who 
acquired vision by an operation late in life shows the incredible difficul- 
ties encountered by them in organizing the dazzling chaos of un- 
differentiated colour patches that first meets the eye. Many of these 
people could not muster the effort needed for learning to fit these 
patches into patterns, to select the essential figure and to suppress the 
remainder. If our unconscious vision retains this undifferentiated chaos, 
it is indeed primitive; yet as we have seen the creative mind uses the 
same suspension of differentiation for performing highly technical tasks. 

It is, of course, quite impossible once we have achieved the finer 
differentiation of adult vision to put our mind back into the child’s 
undifferentiated mode of vision. This may account for the failure in 
most psychoanalytic writing to assess properly the far-reaching signi- 
ficance of the undifferentiated matrix underlying our conscious vision. 
So the undifferentiated structure of the dream-screen has not been fully 
appreciated, nor do psychoanalytic writers do justice to occasional 
undifferentiated images that may percolate into surface experience. A 
recently published psychoanalytic book on man’s vision of the world 
refers to such a case in a casual footnote. A patient dreamt that a man 
was talking to a chair. The author marvels at a dream image that could 
not differentiate between a man and a piece of furniture and treats it as 
a rare intrusion of psychotic imagery into the dream. This interpretation 
is a far cry from my own which assumes that all dream imagery and 
indeed all vision rests on an undifferentiated matrix of subliminal vision. 
Psychoanalytic writing, of course, fully acknowledges the general un- 
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differentiation of primitive concepts that failed to distinguish between 
opposites and other incongruous meanings. High and low, birth and 
death, are comprised in the same symbol. What is not sufficiently realized 
is the fact that the unconscious mind expresses these undifferentiated 
meanings and concepts in actual percepts lacking the normal organiza- 
tion of space and time so that a man and a chair can coexist in the same 
shape or high and low are really seen as the same thing. 

Creative thinkers have known that such a vision exists. For instance, 
the French philosopher Bergson describes the structure of creative in- 
tuition in just this way, as a kind of vision in which incompatible things 
extend into each other and can coexist in time and space. Bergson 
advises the reader to evoke in himself a state of creativity by trying to 
visualize such incompatible things occupying the same place within the 
visual field, things which in the common-sense view would drive each 
other away. 

The abstract concept of the creative thinker succeeds in overcoming 
the common-sense differences between ordinary concrete things. It ex- 
tracts from these different things a common property which is the new 
abstract concept. What is not sufficiently realized is that this ‘seeing 
together’ of concrete things ordinarily held apart again involves a 
capacity for undifferentiated percepts. The abstract image in the moment 
of creative insight may appear empty and blank owing to the conscious 
incompatibility of the imagery. Creative abstraction differs from truly 
empty generalization in that it is still infested on a lower mental levei 
with the multitude of visions from which it arose in the first place. 
Empty generalizations can be handled with such smooth facility because 
they have cut themselves off from their undifferentiated matrix. The 
need to see concrete things together in a single undifferentiated image is 
evident as long as science is still struggling to form new abstract con- 
cepts. A hypothetical example may help to make this clearer. The 
modern physicist has to visualize the physical nature of light by two 
incompatible ımages or models. It appears either as a wave or else as a 
stream of solid bodies. The physicist Ernest Hutten once remarked aptly 
that a future scientist possessing a more advanced power of abstraction 
might have no difficulty in visualizing a new more abstract concept that 
would be neither a wave nor solid body, but both at the same time. 
Such a truly abstract concept could only be formed by suspending the 
common-sense differentiation between things of very different appear- 
ance. As long as we have not achieved this degree of undifferentiation, 
it seems as incomprehensible to us as is the undifferentiated world of 
the child. ; 

Abstraction in art has the same double aspect. It is both primitive 
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undifferentiation and a highly sophisticated achievement. This double 
aspect is well brought out in Professor Gombrich’s well-known paper 
Meditations on a Hobby Horse or the Roots of Artistic Form. Gombrich’s 
comparison between artistic abstraction end childish undifferentia- 
tion serves him to poke his gentle fun at the pretensions of much 
abstract art; but his irony misfires in the face of truly creative abstraction. 
He points out—in my view correctly—that the modern artist’s much- 
vaunted power of abstraction differs little from the child’s weakness in 
differentiating properly the things around him which makes the child 
in his play treat a straight stick like a live horse. Nor is it an increased 
power of abstraction that prompts the drunkard to lift his hat politely 
to the nearest lamp-post. Alcohol has so weakened his normal powers 
of differentiation that he cannot keep apart a lamp-post from a human 
figure. Gombrich does not by this comparison debunk the artist’s power 
of abstraction because, as I have been so anxious to show, creative man 
_ can turn primitive weakness into a potent faculty. Sublimation generally 
transforms primitive crudeness into sublime cultural achievement. When 
Picasso pares down the naturalistic shape of a bull into a stick-like 
cipher, he has strengthened not weakened its shape, though his imagina- 
tion may have regressed to the primitive imagination of the child who 
accepts a stick for a horse or a bull and many other things beside. 

It is perhaps an over-simplification to say that the creative mind 
‘regresses’ to the child’s primitive state of undifferentiation. Creative 
undifferentiation is not so much a passive slipping back to earlier ex- 
perience as an active undoing of often fundamental organizations of 
perception. The child has probably never experienced a perception 
where common-sense space and time are suspended. Active undiffer- 
entiation appears to start as soon as creativity stirs in the very young 
child around the second year of life during the anal stage of libidinous 
development. Then the child learns to talk, z0 act as a conforming social 
being and acquires the basic cultural adaptations. His conscious powers 
of differentiation also increase greatly and with it his rational orientation 
in the outside world. But this increase in conscious differentiation is 
matched in his inner phantasy life by anal imagery of extreme un- 
differentiation. Freud first drew attention to these anal phantasies. They 
undifferentiate the child’s experience of his own body so that mouth, 
vagina, anus and any other body opening <re confused and excrement, 

-children, genitals and other excrescences of the body are no longer 
distinguished. This utter lack of differentiation makes anal phantasies 
less structured and more primitive than the earlier oral phantasies. This 
loss of structure creates a paradox which so far has not been interpreted. 
Freud’s disciple Abraham, who like Freud was greatly interested in 
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biological speculations, pointed out that a body-image that failed to 
differentiate between the various body cavities and body openings 
was more appropriate to a primitive animal, far down on the ladder of 
evolution, possessing only a single body cavity and a single opening to 
serve for eating, excreting and propagation. It is no more correct to say 
that the child in the anal stage ‘regresses’ to such a primitive animal 
than that the creative mind ‘regresses’ to such a primitive state of 
childhood. Both perform active feats of undifferentiation which need not 
have a correlate in actual earlier experience. Owing to the inbuilt 
dynamic conflict that underlies all creative work, the child develops in 
two opposite directions simultaneously. On the conscious level he goes 
on developing ever finer differentiations among the appearances of the 
real things around him, while in his unconscious phantasy life he undoes 
even the most fundamental differentiations of common-sense reality and 
so creates images that cannot have any possible correlate in rational 
thought. At last an oceanic limit is reached where all differentiation is 
suspended altogether. There is no need to explain this oceanic fusion-of 
imagery as a ‘regression’ to a prenatal state when the child was actually 
at one with its mother. It may well be a creative suspension of frontiers 
already set up and so may belong to a much later stage of development. 

Artists often assert that for them there is no basic difference between 
abstract and representational art. Their allegedly abstract imagery is as 
concrete and real to them as traditional realism. We can understand this. 
Creative abstraction in art differs from empty ornament and decoration 
in the same way in which in the domain of science creative abstraction 
differs from empty generalization. There is still crowded into the new 
abstract image the medley of undifferentiated imagery that gave it birth 
in the first place. The first abstract art of mankind, neolithic art, is still 
close to the undifferentiated matrix of abstraction. A perfectly geometric 
pot may suddenly sprout two tiny breasts on its otherwise smooth 
surface to reveal its origin in a vision that did not distinguish a pot from 
a human form. The. nature religion of neolithic man was able to trans- 
form a triangular mountain into a representation of the great goddess. 
In his vision the whole earth itself became the womb of the great 
mother. This metaphorical interpretation of nature is neither animism 
nor proof of a poetic disposition, but can be explained from the same 
oceanic fusion between the outer world and the inner world of phantasy. 
Nor is the propensity of the poet to metaphor due to clever comparison, 
but rises spontaneously from an unconscious view that can unite dis- 
parate images in a single glance. 

I have spoken earlier of our compulsion on a conscious level to 
organize the visual field into prominent figure and indistinct receding 
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ground. Modern abstract art, true to its intimate relationship with low- 
level vision, has also weakened this fundamental dichotomy of vision. 
In traditional art we still have the distinction between deliberate com- 
position on a large scale and the uncontrolled accidental textures and 
scribbles of the brushwork that fuse into the background. When I first 
wrote on the psychology of modern art I suggested on the evidence of 
Kandinsky’s and Picasso’s work that modern art had enlarged the 
inarticulate textures of background forms and elevated them into a main 
structure of the composition. The triumphant entry of American paint- 
ing into the world of art bore out my diagnosis in a spectacular manner. 
Pollock and Kline blew up the loops and scribbles of traditional brush- 
work on a gigantic scale and pushed their undifferentiated structure 
violently upon our conscious attention. But this onslaught on our con- 
scious sensibilities soon led to a retrenchment. It was only necessary to 
step back a little and fuse the giant doodles and loops into empty 
decorative textures serving as a neutral background to pieces of furniture. 
Most abstract work imitating the pioneers has become little more than 
empty decoration. This inevitable decadence makes nonsense of any 
attempt to invest the exuberance of American painting with a permanent 
depth-psychological panache. However it so happened that some New 
York artists welcomed my depth-psychclogical interpretation of modern 
art as proof that American painting more than any other type of painting 
was inspired by unconscious phantasy. Sir Herbert Read in a note to his 
Concise History of Modern Painting also accepts me as a possible theoreti- 
cian and spokesman of modern action painting. This was certainly not 
amy purpose. 

What psychoanalytical aesthetics can teach is that it is not admissible 
to treat the textures of the background forms in any kind of art as 
structurally less significant than the more prominent figure patterns of 
the conscious composition. The scribbles and doodles of the brushwork 
-and of a nervous artistic handwriting only seem accidental and of no 
consequence. Psychoanalysis generally has put us on our guard against 
treating any product of the mind as accidental and insignificant. Un- 
conscious symbolism is too easily displaced from the prominent and 
articulate image to the inconspicuous and inarticulate detail. For our 
unconscious vision the differentiation between articulate figure and in- 
articulate background textures does not exist. In an etching by Rem- 
brandt we cannot possibly detach the deliberate composition from the 
accidental spontaneous scribblings of bis handwriting. Obviously both 
elements arose together in intimate interaction. Only the commercial 
artist will compose the main structure of his work and then add decora- 
tive texture as an afterthought. The scribblings of Rembrandt have no 
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intelligible meaning and seem quite chaotic to our conscious analysis. 
Yet in expressing the artist’s personality the common-sense relation 
between composition and handwriting is almost reversed. The artist’s 
spontaneous and chaotic handwriting is considered far more character- 
istic of his personality than his more deliberate large-scale forms. It 
allows the art expert to identify the author of a painting more securely 
than the study of his more considered composition. Obviously the 
scribbles of a great artist’s handwriting must possess some order of their 
own though consciously we are perceiving only inarticulate accidental 
chaos. We cannot demonstrate this order for inspection, but must infer 
its unconscious existence from its palpable effect on our conscious 
emotional experience. 

Psychoanalytic theory will have to accept that the imagery of the 
primary process can possess an invisible order of its own at least as far 
as creative work is concerned. The great psychoanalyst and art historian 
E. Kris prepared the way for recasting our concept of the primary pro- 
cess by suggesting that the creative mind can allow conscious functions 
to lapse in a controlled regression towards the primary process. But this 
does not yet mean that the primary process itself is accessible to control 
and order. More recent psychoanalytic writing suggests that in creative 
work the boundaries between primary and secondary process become 
blurred. Most courageously Marion Milner, in her Freud-Centenary 
lecture of 1956 Psychoanalysis and Art, put forward the plea that a 
revision of the concept of the primary process was in the air and that the 
facts of aesthetics and art called for this revision. What I have tried to do 
in this paper is to array some of the aesthetic facts that cannot be accom- 
modated within the current framework of psychological theory. The 
final word has not been spoken. Our descent into deeper levels of 
mental imagery has only just begun. 
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‘THERE ARE important senses in which it is true, as Professor Jerome 
Stolnitz has recently said, that the origins of modern aesthetic theory are 
to be found in eighteenth-century British thought. But it is also impor- 
tant to grasp the ways in which contemporary habits of thinking have 
diverged from the source and in particular to recognize that the two 
basic assumptions which most account for the distinctive character of 
modern criticism and theories of art were both foreign to eighteenth- 
century outlook. Both indeed are as revolutionary as in their day were 
the eighteenth-century ideas of disinterested attention and aesthetic 
emotion. 

One of these is the tacit belief, implied when fine art is asserted to be 
autonomous and autotelic, that the appreciation of beauty is a self- 
rewarding activity. In the eighteenth century, on the contrary, and 
through the greater extent of European history it was taken for granted 
that appreciation is an indulgence requiring justification. Most writers 
sought to justify it as a source of innocent pleasure, a harmless means of 
preserving the mind from vacuity, or as a beneficent relaxation favour- 
ing cultivation of the higher intellectual and moral impulses and leading 
to reverential apprehension of Divine providence. “The pleasures of 
taste’, says Hugh Blair, ‘refresh the mind after the toils of the intellect, 
and the labours of abstract study; and they gradually raise it above the 
attachments of sense, and prepare it for the enjoyment of virtue.’ So, too, 
Lord Kames emphasizes the moral influence of appreciation, which 
fosters the social and sympathetic affections, while criticism strengthens 
the reasoning powers and thus prepares us for the more arduous labours 
of science.? From the felt need to justify indulgence of taste we have 
advanced only in our own day to a belief that the exercise of aesthetic 
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appreciation and play are the two forms of activity which when man is 
released from the pressures of providing for his biological needs require 
no justification beyond themselves.? This belief lies at the basis of our 
asseveration that art has in itself its own autonomous standards of excel- 
lence. 

In this paper I shall be more directly concerned with another basic 
assumption of modern aesthetics, namely that a work of art does not 
always, or ever wholly, derive its beauty from the beauty of something 
else which it represents. Again, in the eighteenth century the direct 
contrary of this was a commonplace assumption of critical theory. 
“Painting,” said Burke, who as usual eloquently voices the sentiments 
current in his day, “when we have allowed for the pleasure of imitation, 
can only affect simply by the images it presents . . . because the images 
in painting are exactly similar to those in nature.’ Therefore he looked 
upon a painting as an emotive proxy for that which it depicts. ‘If I 
make a drawing of a palace, or a temple, or a landscape, I present a very 
clear idea of those objects; but then (allowing for the effect of imitation 
which is something) my picture can at most affect only as the palace, 
temple, or landscape would have affected in the reality.’ A similar pre- 
supposition underlay Kant’s distinction between free beauty (pulchritudo 
vaga) and dependent beauty (pulchritudo adhaerens). Some natural objects, 
he says, are judged by the beauty of form alone. These are such things 
as flowers and shells where we have no concept of the type, no idea of 
what sort of thing the perfect object of its kind would be. We can judge 
similarly of the beauty of non-vocal music and non-representational 
arabesque. And these, he thought, are the only genuine aesthetic judge- 
ments. But if a work of art is representational, it is judged by reference 
to its ‘internal purposiveness’ or our type-concept of the object depicted. 
If it is made for usefulness, we judge it by reference to external design or 
its suitability to the use for which it is intended. In both cases, he held, 
the aesthetic judgement is impure.’ What we miss in the writings of this 
period is any clear apprehension that paintings, whether representational 
or not, may exist as presentations with a beauty of their own to be 
enjoyed for what they are, as natural objects were supposed to be 
enjoyed, and not merely as reproductions whose beauty is a reflection 
of the things other than themselves which they depict. 

Not surprisingly with this mental set the primacy of natural beauty 
was a matter of common acceptation through most of the eighteenth, 
century, and was linked with prevailing views about divine teleology. 
Writers on aesthetic topics who developed general theories of beauty 
and sublimity tended to test them by applying them in the first instance 
to the impressive features of inanimate nature and to the forms of plant 
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and animal life. Some cautious measure of autonomy in determining 
canons of beauty was ascribed to the artist by proponents of the curious 
cult of the picturesque. The importance which came to be attached to the 
idea that by their pictures painters can attract attention to items of 
natural beauty which the untutored eye would overlook is attested by 
the fact that Sir Uvedale Price borrowed as the motto for his Essay on the 
Picturesque (1749) Cicero’s exclamation: Quam multa vident pictores in 
umbris et in eminentia, quae nos non videmus.® Indeed we may regard 
it as a tenet of the time when landscape gardening was regarded as one 
of the major arts that painterly ideas of beauty may to some extent 
mould correct taste for natural beauty and its rectification. William 
Gilpin, whose illustrated guide-books were influential upon taste in their 
time, advocated recognition for the picturesque as a distinct species of 
beauty and defined picturesque beauty as ‘that kind of beauty which would 
look well in a picture’.” But this idea, though carried to a considerable 
popularity upon the crest of a passing fashion, was viewed with suspicion 
by solid citizens if it seemed likely to encroach unduly upon the priority 
assumed for natural beauty. In the dedicatory letter affixed to his Three 
Essays (1'792)® Gilpin had to defend himself from the charge of supposing 
that all beauty consists in picturesque beauty or that ‘the face of nature is to 
be examined only by the rules of painting’. The more serious sentiment 
of the time was pretty well summed up by Dugald Stewart when he 
wrote: ‘Upon the whole, let painting be allowed its due praise in quicken- 
ing our attention to the beauties of Nature; in multiplying our resources 
for their further embellishment; and in holding up a standard, from age 
to age, to correct the caprices of fashionable innovations; but let our 
Taste for these beauties be chiefly formed on the study of Nature herself; 
—nor let us ever forget so far what is due to her indisputable and salutary 
prerogative, as to attempt an encroachment upon it by laws, which 
derive the whole of their validity from her own sanction.” 

On this matter, too, Kant expressed forcefully the prevailing opinion 
of those who had preceded him. In one of the few passages of the Critique 
of Judgement where he appeals to empirical fact he does so in order to 
deny the assumption that a love for artistic beauty affords any proof 
whatever of moral disposition: for experience, he says, shows that ‘con- 
noisseurs in taste, not only often but generally, are given up to idle, 
capricious, and mischievous passions, and that they could perhaps make 
less claim than others to any pre-eminent attachment to moral prin- 
ciples’. On the other hand he does maintain that an immediate interest 
in the beauty of nature ‘is always a mark of a good soul’. 

It is perhaps not too fanciful to see the ‘aesthetic movement’ of the 
last century as in part a protest against the surviving influence of this 
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complex of attitudes which were formalized in Kant’s philosophy. The 
hard core of the ‘art for art’s sake’ doctrine, that which has persisted and 
become a commonplace of modern criticism, was the claim that a work 
of art is to be appraised for what it is and not merely in terms of its 
efficacy for some purpose which can be served otherwise than by works 
of art. As often happens with revolutionary creeds, the protagonists of 
the movement went to extremes in the early, fighting years and ex- 
aggerated their truth into a paradox. We see this even in so moderate a 
statement as that made by a Mr. Hole of the Royal Scottish Academy in 
1889: “The function of art’, he says, ‘is—to be beautiful. Not necessarily 
to picture things of beauty; not assuredly to set before us beautiful 
literary ideas. It seeks not to stimulate to lofty deeds, to teach or to 
preach anything. Its mission is to be in itself, and for itself alone, beauti- 
ful.’1° We no longer speak in missionary fashion about ‘the’ function of 
art. It is a plain sociological fact that works of art have performed all the 
functions which Mr. Hole denies them and many others to boot. Ifa 
work of art serves any ulterior purpose, even though it be only enter- 
tainment, that purpose may be relevant to our estimation of it. If it is 
representational, the fact and mode of its representation and what it 
represents are factors pertinent to our full appreciation of it. But criticism 
today repudiates the belief that a work of useful or representational art 
is to be judged only by its efficaciousness or by the verisimilitude with 
which it apes something not itself. We appreciate works of representa- 
tional art in the same sort of way that we appreciate music and arabesque, 
in the same sort of way that the eighteenth-century writers sometimes 
supposed the beauties of nature to be appreciated. When we appraise 
works of representational art it is their beauty that we assess, not the 
beauty of the objects which they more or less accurately portray. The 
beauty of the work of art is never identical with the natural beauty of its 
subject and may sometimes have rather little connection with it. We no 
longer think of pictorial art as offering a substitute means for the enjoy- 
ment of nature’s beauty; we think of it as creating another beauty of its 
own parallel to and almost certainly superior to, because more deliberate 
than, the beauties of natural things. This is most of what is meant when 
art is nowadays said to be creative. In his aphoristic way André Malraux 
has expressed this new attitude most precisely among modern critics. 
“La métamorphose la plus profonde commenga lorsque lart n’eut plus 
d’autre fin que lui-méme.’ ‘... la métamorphose du mondeen tableaux.’ 
‘Le monde de l’art n'est pas un monde idéalisé, c'est un autre monde; 
tout artiste, pour lui-méme, est semblable au musicien.’ ‘Les grands 
artistes ne sont pas les transcripteurs du monde, ils en sont les rivaux.’4 

This change of outlook has a bearing upon the doctrine of artistic 
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illusion, which has recently been discussed in connection with pictorial 
_art. Ifa picture is appraised according to its success in depicting narrative 
situations or in reproducing an appearance of something else than 
itself, illusion is centrally relevant to the judgement. But if pictures are 
judged by the appearance which each itself presents, illusion has no more 
than peripheral significance to the extent that representational meanings 
may influence the relative insistence of contained forms and therefore 
affect the internal balance and structure of the picture. 


H 


At the same time we must take account of a hardly less striking change 
that has attended upon the democratic expansion of interest in natural 
beauty. People today are much more ready than a century ago to see 
beauty in wild, desolate, aggressive ‘unpicturesque’ scenery. We are put 
off by the vulgar and the trivial but not by what is harsh or unfriendly. 
With the backwash of the Romantic movement still a discernible in- 
fluence on general taste, we are witnessing a popular cult of natural 
beauty. Boosted by commercial interests the literature has swollen 
stupendously. There remains hardly a place in the accessible world 
whose scenic attractions are not written up in the interest of the travel 
and tourist trades. Beauty spots are a source of national pride and are 
sometimes preserved from the depredations of industrial urbanization. 
Descriptions of natural scenery have become a recognized convention 
of fiction and amusement literature, and the cinematograph and broad- 
casting industries find it worth while to add their tribute. While the 
cultivation of the arts grows more esoteric, concern in the multi- 
tudinous natural beauties which the world still offers percolates more 
widely and the average man now vaunts himself a connoisseur. People 
who are precluded by boredom from circumambulating a gallery of 
contemporary paintings spend time and money in the pursuit of land- 
scape and architectural beauties. Interest in physical beauty is also fos- 
tered by the cult of the film star, by beauty contests and by the volumin- 
ous literature of fashion. Admiration for the beauties of flowers and 
gardens and trees, even birds and fishes and almost every species of 
animal, has been found worth economic exploitation. And all this is 
considered to be the outcome of a spontaneous, untutored faculty. There 
are no educational courses in the appreciation of natural beauty. No 
degrees are given. Each man is his own expert, with the help of his 
favourite advertisement reading. There is no ‘criticism’ of natural beauty. 
The products of the fine arts are subject to an ever more ebullient 
barrage of appreciative commentary, critics dispute one another’s judge- 
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ments and aestheticians question the validity of the grounds upon which 
the judgements are made. But whether they expressly restrict aesthetics 
to the principles used in the appraisal of fine art or whether they admit 
principles of beauty common to art and to nature, the books of aesthetics 
which are written today have nothing concrete to say about natural 
beauty. In this regard we find their most striking difference from the 
corresponding literature in the eighteenth century. 

The modern attitude among artists was to some extent foreshadowed 
by James McNeill Whistler, who said: ‘Seldom does Nature succeed in 
producing a picture.’!? But artists today, even those in whose works the 
faithful reproduction of natural appearances bulks least prominently, 
still in general retain a keen interest in the observation of nature. In many 
cases natural forms, vividly apprehended in moments of intense vision, 
are found by the artist to be useful as a starting-point and a stimulus for 
artistic composition. ‘J’ai besoin de la nature,’ said Matisse, ‘pour prendre 
mon élan.”!8 In a recent conversation with Vera and John Russell, pub- 
lished in the Sunday Times, Henry Moore is reported to have said: ‘I 
could get into such a state of looking that the whole of this room and 
every object in it could become the starting points for a new sculpture.’ 
In other cases painters have found in natural forms the suggestion and 
motivation for constructed shapes of symbolic import. Graham Suther- 
land, for example, has recorded an occasion when, on a morning walk 
in the country during the period when he was germinating the North- 
ampton. Crucifixion, all of a sudden he found himself ‘beginning to 
notice thorn bushes and the structure of thorns which pierced the air in 
all directions, their points establishing limits of aerial space’. He goes on 
to describe how ‘a curious change took place. While preserving their 
normal life in space, the thorns rearranged themselves and became some- 
thing else—a sort of paraphrase of a Crucifixion or a crucified head’.4 
From this visual experience developed the series of Thorn Heads which 
we know and which Sunderland himself described as ‘stand-ins’ for a 
Crucifixion. Other familiar examples of this now common adaptation 
of natural appearances to symbolic construction occur in the studies for 
Picasso’s Guernica and in the Las Meninas series. A different grade of 
symbolism, but one also rooted in an acute sensibility for natural appear- 
ances, permeates the works of some of the better sociological artists such 
as Orozco and, in a different genre, Lowry. 

But we look in vain for any real point of contact between the artist’s 
visual interest in the world around him and the popular cult of the 
beauty spot and the film star. What can inspire the artist is certainly not 
the stock-in-trade of the touristic brochure. The uninitiated enthusiast 
of natural beauty is perpetually disappointed because he cannot get the 
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painter to reproduce those ‘bits’ which he himself so thrills to photo- 
graph. Where you have a colony of creative artists settled in a beauty 
spot, Concarneau or St. Ives, their pictures are rarely such as would 
attract the public from whom the travel agencies draw their business. 
There is not, of course, a complete divorce between the aims of the 
artist and the delights of the layman. The London Transport Commis- 
sion can utilize posters designed by professional artists and some creative 
artists have been employed commercially. But when an artist today 
works in a representational mode he is not in general interested to repro- 
duce what in nature the ordinary man would think beautiful. By and 
large there has probably never been so wide a gap between picturesque 
beauty, that is the beautiful in pictures, and what is by common consent 
of the majority considered to be natural beauty. 

So long as the excellence of a painting was presumed to reside in its 
reflection of some beauty other than its own, the problem of ugliness 
obstreperously resisted solution and theory remained in continual uneasy 
conflict with the critical fact that some pictures of admitted excellence 
represent subjects which in themselves are not regarded as beautiful or 
elevating. The nobility of theme advocated by Reynolds and the serene 
and somewhat vapid ideal of beauty later given vogue by Winckelmann 
—that beauty which is ‘the expression of a significant and eloquent 
silence of the soul’—have never exclusively interested the greater artists. 
Painters generally have been men with a lively inclination to observe 
and to depict the concrete manifold of natural forms in all their variety 
and diversity. The ugly, the grotesque, the commonplace and the vulgar 
have also exerted an attraction upon them. Burke, in common with 
many other theorists of his time, subscribed to the Aristotelian view that 
where the appeal of a work of art is not due to a noble or beautiful theme 
it arises from the delight we take in imitation as such.1* But this theoretical 
emphasis on craftsmanship and illusionistic verisimilitude has never found 
acceptance among artists or among those accustomed to appreciative 
commerce with the arts. ‘If deceiving the eye were the only business of 
art,’ said Reynolds, ‘there is little doubt, indeed, but the minute painter 
would be more apt to succeed.’ Even after the Romantic tendencies had 
come into the ascendant and deflected attention from simple representa- 
tion to the expression of the characteristic, the depiction of ugliness 
remained.a problem. Sir Charles Eastlake, that eminent authority in his 
time, aspired to a practical solution of the dilemma by his theory of 
gradations of distinctness. Representation of the ugly, the unpleasant or 
the ignoble must indeed be permitted, he concedes, but on condition 
that only what is beautiful be distinctly portrayed and the less the natural 
beauty of the subject the greater the necessity for indistinct depiction. 
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“The sense must never be shocked; distinctness requires beauty, and 
unpleasant forms require to be partially concealed.’!* Ideas of this sort 
seem intolerably dated to us now. For once it has been accepted that the 
beauty of a painting is its own beauty and not a reflection of its subject, 
the depiction in a beautiful picture of what is ugly in nature no longer 
constitutes a problem. Yet as the gap between the popular and the 
artist’s conception of beauty widens, appreciation of the arts becomes 
increasingly specialized and esoteric. Aestheticians are less interested 
than ever before in the principles of natural beauty and some doubt 
whether we are talking about the same thing when we speak of natural 
beauty and the beauty of fine art. 

Despite the fact that creative artists today are rarely excited by the 
more popular beauties of nature, at a deeper level their need to remain 
in intimate contact with natural appearances holds undiminished sway. 
Some artists—such as Matisse—manifest alternately periods of applica- 
tion to the study and representation of nature with moods of intense 
creative energy devoted to the perfection of new visual idioms and 
structural innovations. In others the creative and representational im- 
pulses are seen more evenly balanced in each picture. Representational 
contact is still potent even in works as different as those of Kandinsky, 
Klee, Ivon Hitchens and the later Bissiére, which have journeyed far 
from the intent of fidelity reproduction. There is in most artists still a 
psychological necessity to accumulate and continually to renew their 
store of images from the world of observed actualities for the enrich- 
ment of their creative material. But the impulse to record—once among 
the more important functions of pictorial art—retains a more precarious 
foothold in a world become habituated to the platitudes of the docu- 
mentary camera and in a field where commercialism is rampant all too 
few artist have courage to stake a claim. Yet we have need of the record- 
ing artist with freshness of vision to help us break through the drabness 
of visual inertia which afflicts the age like a disease. By his means we can 
achieve a more vivid and direct awareness of the world about us than 
through the most skilful reporter’s pen. He can enable us to pierce the 
barrier of stereotyped vision and see things again concretely as they are 
by seeing them with the impact of revelation. In this way the artist- 
recorder can play a vital part in combating the peculiar sterility which 
results from the too theoretical trend of modern education and the 
sophistication of contemporary life. The need for the creative artist’s 
contribution in education has never been so great as now. Subscribers 
to Topolski’s Chronicle will appreciate what is meant. No printed journal 
can vitalize and expand our awareness as do these rapid and brilliant 
sketches. Exceptionally among the more gifted artists of our time 
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Topolski has perpetuated the ancient tradition of the artist-recorder. 
And yet representation in the sense of illusionistic reproduction is far 
from being the goal of his oeuvre. The drawings are, in the ambience of 
his own achievement, a stage preparatory towards the more seriously 
composed paintings which progress ever farther from the primary posi- 
tion of direct recording. Their aim is, indisputably, the creation of an 
emergent reality which stands-on its own feet and is justified not by 
what it represents but by what it itself is and what it offers for apprecia- 
tion. In this aspiration towards a meaning both rooted in and trans- 
cending representation Topolski is a man of his time. 
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ARTIST AND ENVIRONMENT 
AN AUSTRALIAN STUDY 


Val Vallis 


In ms article on “The Poetics of the Western’, Remy G. Saisselin states 
that ‘the history of the West has often been compared to the telescoping 
of the one thousand year history of Europe. In the West we may see 
the process of civilization at work in a restricted period of time and 
space’. In much the same way the development of Australian poetry 
and painting from its derivative beginnings to its present-day self- 
realization in Judith Wright, Douglas Stewart, Nolan, Drysdale and 
Dobell presents an informative study. The problems implicit, the at- 
attempts at solutions, seem to mirror in miniature those of the growth of 
older, more established cultures, but because of the readier historical 
awareness of origins and their documentation the struggle towards self- 
expression in Australia presents a useful ‘controlled experiment’ for 
research into aesthetic issues generally. 

The most outstanding of the explorers of the Great South Land, 
Captain James Cook and Captain Matthew Flinders, fired with ideal- 
ism and vision as well as scientific skill, saw beyond any immediate 
use their discoveries might be to a crowded England, and less than 
twenty years after Cook’s discovery of the East Coast the first convict 
settlement was established, again by a man whose vision of a permanent 
colony outstripped the thinking of many who had chosen him in his 
obscurity and placed him in charge of the prison hulks. 

They came, unwilling settlers, with their ploughs as well as their 
rifles and chains, with their rabbits and their European flower-pots to 
impose an established way of life on antipodal soil. Amongst the imple- 
ments they brought was one in many ways as unsuited to its purpose as 
were the ladies’ Sunday-best to the untamed footpaths—the implement 
of language that had been cut by Chaucer, Milton, Hobbes, Words- 
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worth to the exact measures of both scientific description and portrayal 
of personal experience. Even before the founding of the colony the 
journals of Cook and Sir Joseph Banks gave a foretaste of the problem 
language was to face—the task of presenting a new (though often 
proved to be very old) world, its objects and the experiences of them in 
contemporary terms. 


The cenotaphs of species dead elsewhere, 
That ın your lunits leap and swim and fly 


as a twentieth-century poet saw it. 

To the first English settlers, when they took time off to study their 
environment, it was readily seen in terms of the Romantic tradition 
then sweeping Europe. The great sea voyages and discoveries that had 
made the new land possible fired the minds of the young poets and 
writers of the time (Byron even wrote a semi-epic on the theme of the 
mutiny of the Bounty), the natives of the continent were described in 
the earliest accounts as ‘Indians’, but the marvels of flora and fauna did 
not lend themselves readily to the established language. Occasionally the 
name used by the natives was observed and applied—quite early the 
‘kanguru’ was so called—but in his world of botanical specimens Sir 
Joseph Banks had a rare time inventing names, and various forms of 
‘Banksia’ (a species of bottle-brush flower) remain as but one tribute to 
his classifying zeal. However, in description and depiction alike, the 
simple epistemological principle of Euclidean geometry—the explana- 
tion of the unknown in terms of the known—was paramount. (Cook, for 
example, killed and ate a species of plump bird which inhabits the Great 
Barrier Reef and declared it to taste like mutton. To this day it is known 
as the ‘mutton-bird’, though having tried it I suspect that the naming 
tells us more about the deterioration of ships’ stores in the 1770's.) The 
first drawing of the ‘kanguru’ looks more like a mouse uncomfortably 
upreared, and many of the eailiest drawings sent back of the natives 
gave the Englishman at home just that account of the Indians he ex- 
pected—the ‘noble savage’ of Rousseau. The most famous of these 
drawings, ‘A Family of New South Wales’ by Governor King (1793), 
has been the subject of frequent criticism and it has been suggested 
that some allowance should be made for possible distortion on transfer 
to the plates by William Blake, but as it appears to a present-day 
observer it affords a perfect example of seeing in terms of established 
concepts. This boy bearing the spears is a Ganymede, fine of limb and 
proud arch of foot. Nor are the lines of breast and almost Hellenic 
features of the mother and child likely to be encountered amongst the 
aborigines. They have their own nobility, but this is not it. The father’s 
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head, too, trim of beard, is more likely to appear depicted on a Greek 
vase than on the shoulders of an Australian native. Above all, the chubby, 
fleshed leg and rump of the mother are far removed from the sinewy 
frame of the lubra ‘going walkabout’. Here, but for the grace of colour 
and accident of clothing, is an English family setting foot in a fashionable 
park. Concepts, not particulars, and if judged by a Bergsonian aesthetic, 
inadmissible as a work of art. 

Aware of the deficiencies of depiction, more enterprising exploiters 
of the Romantic tradition brought back the wonders of this outpost to 
England. Bennelong, an aboriginal boy, was a social success in London, 
dressed in the fashionable concept appropriate to a pet black boy— 
plumes and all. The bill-boards outside the Lyceum, on the Strand, in 
1790, announced the personal appearance of ‘the wonderful kangaroo 
from Botany Bay’ and the handbills, realizing in full the problem of the 
early artist, announced: ‘Ocular Demonstration will exceed all that 
words can describe, or Pencil delineate. . . . Admittance, One Shilling 
each.’ 

In poetry, the task of describing the landscape was similarly ham- 
pered by the reliance on concepts, and language which may have suited 
an uncritical, amazed audience failed to articulate the essential difference 
of the Australian scene. To return to the parallel with Geometrical 
method, here were the ‘known’ propositions juggled, rearranged, but 
not in a manner that moved towards further understanding or problem 
solving. 

Consider, for example, this passage from a very early Australian 
poem dealing with the crossing of the Blue Mountains, the vast range 
that lay immediately to the west of the penal settlement: 


Where yon Blue Mountains, with tremendous Brow, 
Frown on the humbler Vales that wind below, 
Where scarcely human Footsteps ever trac’d 

The craggy Chiffs that guard the ling’ring Waste 
O’er the wild Surface of the Western Plains, 

—Erst the lom Range of isolated Trams:— 

Where, from the Birth of Time the slumbering Soil 
Had borne no Traces of the Peasant’s Toil— 
Behold, where Industry’s encourag’d Hand 

Has chang’d the lurid Aspect of the Land; 

With Verdure cloath’d the solitary Hills, 

And poured fresh Currents from the limpid Rills; 
Has shed o'er darken’d Glades a social light, 

AND BOUNDLESS REGIONS OPEN TO OUR SIGHT! 


Nothing is here that gives the texture or ‘feel’ of the Australian en- 
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vironment. Any minor Augustan poet could have written these lines 
about any wild escarpment in England or Wales. 

Similarly, the earliest artists gave their accounts of the behaviour of 
Australian trees in terms of their established ‘stock’ knowledge of 
English trees as portrayed in English landscape painting. The eucalypts 
of a Lycett (circa 1820) cluster in the manner of an eighteenth-century 
English landscape; the characteristic verticals and thin-textured, baked- 
out shadows, the muted, dusty greens that one immediately associates 
with the gum tree are missing. Instead, we are given clusters of shady, 
velvet brown-green foliage. Enough difference was there for an English- 
man at home to enjoy as difference, but almost nothing of the quality 
of the landscape. (Is the twentieth-century observer in a position to make 
such judgements?) Admittedly, the face of the landscape itself has been 
altered by ignorant farming and erosion has revealed reds and yellows 
which were not visible to the earliest settlers; successions of dust-storms 
have discoloured thousands of square miles, and the modern observer 
must not expect to see his Australia in these past records. But what is 
missing from them is simply individuality, particularly of tree-shape 
and the bleached quality of light. (I remember seeing a painting by a 
modern Australian painter of some eucalypts, and whilst realizing that 
the trees were ‘right’, I somehow felt that the atmosphere was un- 
Australian. I was later informed that he had painted a row of eucalypts 
in Spain !) 

It was not until the work of Louis Buvelot, a Swiss, in the mid- 
nineteenth century that the ‘anatomy of the gum-tree’ began to be 
mastered. The peculiar effect of the massed perpendicularity of the 
leaves, the restricted spread of the tree in relation to its height, the paucity 
of shade—Buvelot saw these things clearly for the first time—or at any 
rate, was able to express them for the first time. He saw them as they 
were, not as they were expected to be. His work was only a beginning. The 
solution of this problem of simple, direct vision of environment was not 
made until the work of Streeton and Heysen in the present century. So 
successful was the latter that it is now said in Australia that we describe 
a fine specimen of the gum tree as a ‘good Heysen’. The overtones of 
this statement for aesthetics are many. (Wilde and Hulme would have 
pointed to it with satisfaction.) So successful was this break-chrough in 
painting that in Australia today, despite the influence of modern 
European art, for the bulk of the population it remains the most typical 
and safe mode of Australian expression yet found, even though it has 
long degenerated into lifeless pictorialism. 

I have shown earlier that the first poetry was a re-statement of the 
Australian scene in terms of English models, known and accepted. 
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Conveniently, since the problem was one of sympathy with environ- 
ment, the best model offering in the mid-nineteenth century was 
Wordsworth, who had directed the concept of nature poetry from 
pathetic fallacy towards symbolism. Sheer description is the lowest level 
of poetic craft. The next move, to embody attitude in the description, 
is the first drift from reportage towards the mysterious regions of the 
Symbol; from the simplicity of Dewey’s: 

Craftsmanship becomes art when ıt is loving, when it cares deeply for its subject“ 


matter. The making is arustic when the perceived result is of such a nature that its 
qualities as perceived have controlled the question of production 


to, and even beyond, Hegel: 


. . . man realizes himself through practical activity, since he has the impulse to 
express himself, and so again recognize himself, in things that are at first simply 
presented to him as externally existent. He attains this end by altering external things 
and impressing on them the stamp of his own inner nature, so that he rediscovers 
his own character in them. Man does this in order that he may profit by his freedom 
to break down the stubborn indifference of the external world to himself, and may 
enjoy in the countenance of nature only an outward embodiment of himself. 


until every piece of furniture of the external world may find itself con- 
scripted to the task of elucidating the totality of Self. (At least, in theory. 
This drift, or process, often proves to be one of shallows and hazards. I 
have long felt that not every object in the external world is amenable to 
the artist’s imagination. Objects have a reality of their own which some- 
how must be respected, and many a symbol has failed to be expressive 
because its creator, rather like Steinbeck’s Lennie, has, with an over- 
anxious fondness to express his feeling, broken its neck at the outset.) 
Whether one is prepared to see the process in Hegelian terms or not, 
but simply to accept the Behaviourist’s account of it as ‘the adjustment 
of an organism to its environment’, it seems to me not inaccurate to 
describe the growth of a young nation’s artistic stature in terms of the 
‘individual writ large’, and central to both problems, artist’s and 
nation’s, is this absorption and acceptance of environment for what it is, 
and not what it ought to be. A continent has now become accepted by 
a people whose immediate forebears saw the forests as ‘funereal’ and 
‘melancholy’ and who were deaf to its varied birdsongs because their 
melodies and timbres were not those a Keats had declared immortal. 
Although Charles Harpur, the first major poet, in his Wordsworthian 
use of environment showed how the Australian scene could be appre- 
ciated and reasonably assimilated, his successors took as their models the 
less realistic poetry from Tennyson to Swinburne and the reconciliation 
of English language and Australian object was postponed. Australians 
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do not think in terms of ‘dells’ and ‘rills’, but ‘gullies’ and ‘creeks’, and 
. whereas Harpur had been able to write in his long poem “The Creek 
of the Four Graves’ accurately and naturally of the moon rising over the 
bush, his most famous successor, Kendall, bewitched by the red-shoes 
metres of a distant Swinburne gave, for the most part, a generalized 
account of the Australian scene, and used, far too often, an outmoded 
poetic diction further to devitalize his record. 


... while the trees 
That fringed its outline, their huge statures dwarfed 
By distance into brambles and yet all 
Clearly defined against her ample orb, 
Out of its very disc appeared to swell 
In shadowy relief, as they had been 
All sculptured from its surface as she rose. 
Then her full light in silvery sequence still 
Cascading forth from ridgy slope to slope, 
Chased mass by mass the broken darkness down 
Into the dense-brushed valleys, where it crouched, 
And shrank and struggled. . . . (Harpur. c. 1850) 


The silver-voiced bell-birds, the darlings of day-time, 
They sing in September their songs of the May-time. 
‘When shadows wax strong, and thunder-bolts hurtle, 
They hide with their fear ın the leaves of the myrtle; 
When rain and the sunbeams shine mingled together, 
They start up like fairies that follow fair weather, 

And straightway the hues of the feathers unfolden 

Are the green and the purple, the blue and the golden. 


(KENDALL. 1862) 


To poet and painter alike the same inadequacy must be attributed— 
an art concerned with natural description may establish at best a state 
of ‘at ease’ with one’s environment, it may even be eloquent with 
artist’s attitude enough to satisfy a Dewey, but it rarely has the mark 
of greatness upon it (rarely, or cannot since the Romantic Revival’). 
The earliest Australian artists copied the methods and conventions of 
European artistic expression but failed to convey the Australian scene. 
Harpur and Buvelot in their respective arts showed the way towards 
making a satisfactory language for Australian propositions. Art begins 
at this point, and since I believe that there exist today Australian arts of 
literature and poetry, I now propose to show the steps by which such an 
achievement was made possible. Although the analogy is an over-simple 
one, the answer lies, I believe, not in the language one speaks but in 
artistic content, and to that end the language used is either appropriate 
or not. It is as though the inappropriateness of English words, concepts 
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and techniques had to be removed first, before an Australian content 
could be presented with conviction. And by the end of the nineteenth 
century that content had been transformed. 

Gold discoveries brought new peoples from as far as China and 
America. Inland discoveries opened up sheep and cattle stations somie of 
them as large as whole countries in Europe. The lawlessness attendant 
on these developments expressed itself in “bushranging’ and ‘squatting’. 
The questioning of political authority led to armed uprising and a series 
of Republican movements. Towards the end of the century the creed 
of ‘mateship’ that had come out of this turbulence found a literary outlet 
for its crude vitality in the newly formed Bulletin, to which miners, 
squatters and swaggies were alike invited to contribute their immediate 
or imagined experiences in paragraph, short story or ballad form. In 
addition, the songs imported from the old world were adapted to 
Australian conditions. In this bush balladry and song is to be found the 
first, harsh, authentic voice of Australian life. That it caught the imagina- 
tion of the public cannot be doubted, for it existed long after its genuine 
audience had been reduced, and until the second world war it filled the 
role of ‘ideal’ or ‘escapist’ literature for city millions. This literature was 
at least at ease with its environment, if to be at ease means to grumble 
about its cruelty, to take réfuge in the mateship of one’s ‘cobbers’, but 
just as mateship cannot withstand the full onslaught of ethical enquiry, 
so a literature of balladry and song in its praise cannot be a sufficient one. 

The balladists used Australia successfully, but as a back-drop for their 
stories. The first man to use it intentionally as a set of symbols for the 
elucidation of Self was Christopher Brennan. A brilliant scholar, Bren- 
nan’s studies in Europe brought him into contact with contemporary 
French and German poetry (particularly that of Mallarmé). Familiar 
with the ‘bush’ literature that the Bulletin was presenting, Brennan found 
little in it. His problem was not one of mateship with his fellow-men 
in the external world; it was one of mateship with his other, self- 
torturing, Doppelganger self. The darkness for Brennan was of the mind 
first, of the forest second, and only poetic method could forge the link 
' between the two. Like his French contemporaries, he saw the world 
around him as a ‘forest of symbols’, and his use of that world was always 
on the level of human exposition. The landscape is recognizably 
Australian, but the Self goes, for the first time in Australian writing, be- 
yond the artist’s personality, to become Self-hood, the concern of all 
men. 

The ‘shape’ of Australia was gradually being mastered by a series 
of painters—Roberts, Streeton, Lambert—whose work in recording 
the Australian scene drew on the Impressionism they had encountered 
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in their studies in Europe. Hans Heysen was similarly influenced, and the 
impact of these outdoor artists was so great that ‘the typical Australian 
scene’ in painting or photography is permanently indebted to them for 
the selection, arrangement and lighting of its subject-matter. 

Elioth Gruner took the step which may well be compared with the 
move in poetry from descriptive verse to the lyric. Gruner saw in the 
Australian sunlight falling upon its landscape the very nature of Light 
itself, as Vermeer had done, or Turner, and Gruner’s light, recognizably 
Australian, may be felt to be a symbol for all the blessing of light in the 
world, the Light that was the original opposite of darkness, but falling 
in this instance on the branches of a tree or the rump of a cow. One 
feels that there can be no advance beyond Gruner on this theme; as 
though that problem is settled. Artists had to turn their attention to others. 

The early years of the second world war saw the culmination of a 
movement organized to challenge the whole structure of the poetic 
diction and symbol in Australia. A group of writers, appropriately 
named ‘the Jindyworobaks’, declared that all attempts to impose English 
cultural values on the country had failed. No one had been as much at 
ease with environment as the aborigines, and they had already established 
a highly stylized and symbolic culture to express the landscape and the 
life best suited to it. The poet could not ignore this entire language of 
natural symbols. (However, even if one reimposes such symbols they 
can only hope to operate within a context of conventional ones, in force, 
however unnaturally, in present-day, non-nomadic society.) Yet the 
movement was far from being a failure. There is something of a Lyrical 
Ballads permanent achievement to its credit, and if its aims were not 
achieved in precisely the terms its most outspoken tribesmen had de- 
manded, the movement accelerated the absorption of the landscape into 
language and the rejection of ‘poetic diction’. 

The death-blow to representationalism in painting was even more 
spectacularly delivered. In 1943 William Dobell was awarded the 
country’s most famous portraiture prize for a portrait of a fellow-artist, 
Joshua Smith. In the portrait Smith was elongated to the point of ‘dis- 
tortion’. Other contestants took the judges’ decision to court. The 
‘caricature’ won, and Dobell went on to paint a remarkable series of 
portraits of statesmen, poets, café proprietors, wharf labourers, accepted 
now as the finest things of their kind in Australian art. (I wonder whether 
the elongation and wiriness that he and Drysdale often employ is derived 
from the national tree symbol, the eucalyptus. Certainly poets have used 
the tree-symbol readily, and it often seems that the lanky, desiccated, 
brown ‘typical Australian’ today more resembles the trees than he does 
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By the late 1930’s Australia was ready for the ‘romantic revival’. She 
was a country ‘without songs, architecture, history’ according to our 
most academic poet; yet even while he was writing this others were 
showing by their use of old bush ‘songs’ and those events that stood for 
history that a national culture had been reached in precisely these 
terms. 

Poets used the great sea voyages of De Quiros (in search of a Great 
South Land), Cook, Ben Boyd, as symbols of self-quest. Playwrights 
helped themselves to the old songs in the same way that an Elizabethan 
might use Greensleeves. Ballad collectors Scott, Manifold, Edwards have 
given a new life to the best of the old songs; explorers Leichhardt, Burke 
and Wills, Flinders; bushrangers Ben Hall and Ned Kelly; Melba, 
Kingsford Smith, have all become units of explanation, symbols useful 
to convey something otherwise inexplicable which is felt to be a part, 
but a local mutation of, human nature. I do not mean simply that the 
present-day artists take the exploits of Ned Kelly, or of the ANZACs 
as narrative material. Rather they know that in their depiction of these, 
using them as the ‘known’ or ‘felt’ symbol, they are able to explain the 
major proposition how through Australianism to make valid comment 
on the common humanity beyond nationality. 

Significantly the form used by the poet and painter is often what may 
best be described as a ‘narrative lyric’. (Judith Wright’s Brother and Sisters, 
Bullocky, Slessors’ Captain Cook, Douglas Stewart’s and Nolan’s ‘Ned 
Kelly’ figures, Blackman’s figures caught in a moment of action.) The 
pure lyric is rarer; abstract art still an uncertainty, as though the vigour 
of the Australian temperament still requires some vestige of external 
action rather than sheer contemplation. 

The finest poet in the country, Judith Wright, has always seen clearly 
the task confronting the Australian artist. Using her favourite tree 
images, she stated early in her career that the poet must strive to unify 
the two sets of experiences that meet in him. 


till the nostalgic candles of laburnum 
fuse with the dogwood in a single flame. 


Her own work, obstinately published in Australia, is our finest ex- 
ample of this fusion. Here is the authentic voice of Australian experience 
of that ‘harsh, biblical country’, but she uses it to speak beyond her 
national articulation to make valid poetic comment on humanity at 
large—as symbolic as Brennan at his loftiest, but without the faintest 
tinkling of his sounding brass. 
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PROGRAMME FOR 1962-1963 


Lecture meetings will be held at the Holborn Central Library, 32/38 Theobalds Road, 
London, W.C.1, on the first Wednesday of each of the following months: 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


3 


March 6 


Apnl 3 


BELOW THE SURFACE: TECHNIQUES OF RENAISSANCE 
PAINTERS 

HELMUT RUHEMANN (Consultant picture restorer to the National Gallery. 
See Vol. 1, No. 4) 


THE FILM AS AN ART FORM 
ERNEST LINDGREN (Curator of the National Film Archive and author of The 
Art of the Film, etc.) 


PROBLEMS IN MODERN ARCHITECTURE 
H. O. CORFIATO (Since 1960 Professor Emeritus, London University) 


IMAGINATION AND IMAGERY 
PETER MCKELLAR (Lecturer in Psychology at the University of Sheffield and 
author of Imagination and Thinking, etc.) 


THE AESTHETICS OF INDIAN MUSIC 

ARNOLD A. BAKE (Reader in Sanskrit at the University of London School of 
Oriental and African Studies and author of the chapter on Indian music in 
the New Oxford History of Music, Vol. 1) 


JANE AUSTEN AND OTHERS 

LAURENCE LERNER (Lecturer in English at the University of Sussex; has pub- 
lished a novel, The Englishmen, a book of poems, Domestic Interior, and a 
critical work, The Truest Poetry) 


THE JAZZ ARTIST 


ERIC HOBSBAWM (Reader in History at Birkbeck College and, as ‘Francis 
Newton’, jazz critic for the New Statesman and author of Jazz Scene) 


WHAT IS THE POEM ABOUT? FORM AND CONTENT IN THE 
AESTHETICS OF GOETHE AND SCHILLER 
ELIZABETH M. WILKINSON, * (Professor of German, University College, London) 


* Professor Wilkinson’s Inaugural Lecture at University College will be held in the 
Anatomy Theatre at §-30 p.m. on October 25, and will be entitled In Praise of Aesthetics. 
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ORGANIC STRUCTURE IN MUSIC 
Arthur Hutchings 


UNTIL THE present century most treatises and most verbal instruction 
upon the processes of music corresponded in method with initial stages 
in the teaching of anatomy. Themes, figurations, transitions, climaxes 
and modulations, whether quoted and labelled in music notation or 
identified by means of a piano or gramophone record, amounted to the 
equivalents of those coloured models from which, by removing a white 
wooden femur, a grey rubber stomach, a purple celluloid spleen and 
red sponge kidneys, the student may observe the crudest physical rela- 
tions between the members of a man’s body. There is nothing repre- 
hensible in this medical or musical teaching provided that teacher and 
taught are aware of its limitations. The ‘crude relations’ that must be 
known and can be observed by these methods are those of size, location 
and connexion—muscle, duct and gland, or sequence, variation and 
contrapuntal imitation. What cannot be observed by model or diagram 
is the supreme connector and integrator, the life that distinguishes an 
organism from a product of engineering or carpentry that is merely 
joined. 

We now know that this distinction is not always easily established in 
nature or in art, for just as recent study has reduced the range of the 
natural order that can be relegated to the domain of ‘inorganic’ chem- 
istry, so recent architecture, verse, painting, sculpture and music lead 
us to question such rough and ready definitions as the one I was taught 
at school: “Prose is constructive expression; poetry is creative expression.’ 
We can induce growth by irritation, focusing of heat and other physical 
conditions, and we know of cactuses, mosses and other living organisms 
in which growth is normally amorphous or lopsided; we therefore ask 
at what point the exercise of the human mind may be considered 
‘creative’ rather than ‘mechanical’. I shrink from ‘creative’ not merely 
because it implies a presumptuous claim but because it has been vulgar- 
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ized and misused. Readers of this periodical, however, surely know what 
I mean as I first treat it as the antonym of ‘mechanistic’ and then para- 
doxically doubt my right to do so. Is there a fixed demarcation between 
an advanced arrangement of shapes, colours and sounds (Roger Fry’s 
‘spatial relationis of volumes and densities’) and that kind of expression 
in which man has hitherto been regarded as most godlike in the exercise 
of his will, imagination and intelligence? 

Dissection, even vivisection, may fail to answer us, to give us the 
secret of life in a work of art; we can but go on observing, and is there 
any observation that does not imply or include, both in itself and in any 
account or justification of its conclusions, the processes of analysis or 
synthesis? It is not surprising that two of-the most provocative recent 
books about the biology of music are accounts of unusually minute and 
intelligent applications of these processes. One of them, The Thematic 
Process in Music, by Rudolf Reti,* was sent to me for the review which 
this article attempts to include; the other, Deryck Cooke’s The Language 
of Music, seems at first to have nothing in common with Reti but its 
recourse to analysis—not to prove thematic relations between the 
rhythmically and otherwise diverse materials of movements and works, 
but to demonstrate the semantics of melodic shapes and other features 
of musical expression over five centuries or so—makes it in many ways 
complementary to Reti’s work, and I ask the reader’s indulgence for 
leaving the rest of my essay to explain my wish to link and compare 
the two books. 

We do less than justice to musicians before these two authors if we 
suppose our forebears to have been unaware of the inadequacy of 
dissection as a means of revealing what we most want to know about a 
composition, especially a new one, and what we most want the pro- 
fessional critic to tell us, namely whether a work is consistently vital or 
whether it is joined, botched or lame in some places though organically 
healthy in others. Has it that degree of vitality which we call spon- 
taneous, significant or original? We want to know this even when we 
are familiar with a period or personal style (in Cooke’s phrase, under- 
stand the musical language) and seem already to have made our 
evaluations without conscious analysis. One observes living organisms; 
one dissects dead bodies. I have already mentioned the danger of bad 
teaching by dissection or by diagrams and models. Using them for 
initial instruction, the good teacher insists upon a fresh attitude towards 
living tissues. Patients are not simply ‘bodies’ or ‘personnel’ or even 
‘guinea pigs’, nor is music a manipulation of themes and connective 
matter like a constructional toy in the realm of sound, but its making 

* The Thematic Process in Music. By Rudolph Reti. Faber. 1961. pp. 362. 308. 
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may include this manipulation. Because music passes in time it dies 
by stopping for analysis, yet the composer himself stops it. Granted the 
vision of a supreme genius who conceives the general growth of a long 
movement as the poet conceives an ode, theré must normally follow his 
constant snapping or maybe merely slackening of the thread, the 
arresting of time over and over again as he adjusts harmony and instru- 
mentation or isolates phrases and paragraphs to judge their relations to 
contiguous music or to the whole piece. The student or critic whom 
Shelley might accuse of murdering to dissect may regard himself as at 
his best when he retraces exactly the constructional part of the com- 
poser’s work, yet there is a vast difference between plucking and pinning 
ideas and treatments of ideas, perhaps identifying them by means of a 
piano for which they were not intended, and covering the composer's 
analysis (a) ‘with forward and reverted eyes’, (b) with a clear vision of the 
work as a whole—not just its construction, but what Mr. Cooke would 
call its meaning, or what in music corresponds with imagery in poetry. 

The best of the Victorian teachers were anxious that a lesson in ‘form’ 
or ‘analysis’ should recapture the creative vision of the composer, and 
they had an initial repugnance not only towards the treatment of music 
as no more than carpentry and joinery, but towards the thought that 
their only valid demonstration could be from bleeding and quivering 
tissues. Ebenezer Prout, whose prolific theoretical writing and Dicken- 
sian name have made him a posthumous target for wit in which he 
himself excelled, being a notable promoter of and participant in chamber 
music sometimes preceded and terminated lectures on ‘form’ by per- 
formances of the chosen works without verbal comment. He was fond 
of quoting Mozart’s words about the difficulty of maintaining the 
thread (il filo) and of waiting if it slipped, since the composer who 
continued by the most cunning joinery before the thread was recaptured. 
in his mind or imagination would perpetrate insincerity. 

Later in the century Stanford and Parry were, as far as I know, the 
first English teachers to use the words ‘organic’ and ‘kinetic’ when 
explaining the cohesive energy of music. By this time, indeed, Wagner 
and other composers had increasingly thwarted methods of study that 
recall those of a leaden-eyed governess on a botanical walk. In Wagner’s 
teeming textures one growth in its autumn touches another at its spring, 
as in the fecundity of an orderly jungle, defying demarcations of ‘state- 
ment’, ‘development’ and ‘recapitulation’. No musician can understand 
artists as different as, say, Sibelius and Bartók, if he imagines “develop- 
ment’ to be a process limited to this or that part of a work. It never was 
so, even in a little tune like Barbara Allen; but whereas the labeller may 
almost with impunity display his limited recognitions in front of 
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Mozart’s neat outlay or Beethoven’s controlled and essentially formal 
rhetoric, he is not merely held to ridicule by Bartdk’s restless, inveter- 
ately expanding variation; he is baffled even in the attempt to docket 
the musical processes by sections. His range of labels is inadequate. Those 
he is not accustomed to use until ‘statements’ are finished are wanted 
before an isolable theme has been announced. It is one thing to recognize 
that development is inherent in an experienced composer’s expositions, 
or that a great artist’s powers of integration, though secret, may be 
partly observed by assiduous analysis, and quite another thing to capture 
living specimens, slippery with whatever corresponds with plasm in the 
germination of music. 

In our own century Tovey’s reprinted lectures and programme notes 
were honestly called Essays in Musical Analysis, but Tovey bade us first 
find out ‘what happens’ in a movement, not ‘what is contained’. Notice 
some of the phrases in his analyses of Bach’s Forty Eight .. . ‘the pre- 
paration of this event and its aftermath’, “devices, not to be regarded as 
tours de force but normal expression, rhetorical features both smoother 
and more developed in his later work than his earlier’, or his witty 
defence of an edition with analyses—‘the question “who killed whom” 
is not without importance to the emotional balance of a drama’. In 
order to do justice to Reti, and to show why he should be measured 
against Cooke, I must quote a very long sample of the kind of teaching 
that students were receiving from Tovey in 1906. I wilfully choose his 
‘analysis’ of perhaps the best known of classical movements, the first 
in Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony: 


Some good may be done by denouncing the heresy that ‘the whole of the first 
movement is built up of the initial figure of four notes’. . . . It has led to most of the 
worst features of that music which goes furthest to justify ‘academic’ as a term of 
vulgar abuse. No great music has ever been built up from an initial figure of four 
notes, (Note the relevance of this to the more banal ‘serial’ works of today.) You 
might as well say that every piece of music is built from an initial figure of one note. 
You may profitably say that the highest living creatures have begun from the single 
nucleated cell, but no ultra-microscope has yet unravelled the complexities of the 
single living cell; nor, if the spectroscope is to be believed, are we yet very fully 
informed of the complexities of a single atom of iron; and it is quite absurd to sup- 
pose that the evolution ofa piece of music can proceed from “asimple figure of four 
notes” on linesin the least resembling those of nature. . . . The C minor symphony is 
really remarkable for the length of its sentences . . . the first sentences, instead of 
being built up from a single figure, break up into other sentences of even greater 
variety and breadth. The first composer who “built up” symphonic movements out 
of short figures was not the rhetorician Beethoven but the aphorist Schumann, 
whose handling of the larger forms became sectional, diffuse, and yet stiff for this 
very reason. Obviously the same argument applies to the whole theory of Wag- 
nerian Leitmotif. ...’ 
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Since Tovey, any British music teacher whose technical language 
suggests failure to remember that music worth observation is a 
living organism has not only been called retrogressive by reviewers but 
has also had his sin laid at his door by the poor sale of his book. Com- 
mercial success is rarely so clear a reflection of intelligent opinion, but 
we must remember that books about the structure of music have little 
sale except in universities and colleges or to the more intelligent 
readers and listeners. One of the very best of such books is one of the 
smallest, being originally a one-and-sixpenny paper-back. This is Gerald 
Abraham’s Design in Music, its very title indicating the author’s un- 
willingness to use ‘form’ except as a biologist would. No two valuable 
works of music can have the same form; they may, however, be 
conceived according to a common general design that is followed in 
deference to demand, medium, etc., but may be modified or even 
abandoned as soon as the first ideas suggest or manifest their generation. 
“Worthwhile composition is the result of musical ideas and their growth, 
not a mould for which ideas must be measured or into which they must 
be forced’—that sentence is now a platitude of the schoolroom in this 
country; it is not so in Germany and other countries. I write in no 
chauvinistic spirit, for I consider some ccntinental music teaching vastly 
better than ours; but in this matter we were ahead and have remained 
so. This may be attributed to the extreme professional specialization of 
the continental teacher. He is found in Hochschule, Conservatoire and 
Liceo rather than University, for there is normally no university degree 
in Music, only a Ph.D. in musical research; and although the university 
professor can hardly be other than a performer skilled in the crafts of 
composition, he is appointed to teach musicology and history to students 
who come to him from the conservatory or its equivalent. Here in 
Britain our finest university musicians have been polymaths. Tovey’s 
knowledge of astronomy and biology awed his colleagues in the science 
faculties, Dent was a notable linguist, with a native’s command of 
Italian dialects, and Westrup was formerly a classics master. I mention 
and partly diagnose our advanced British attitude towards ‘Form and 
Analysis’ simply to be fair to Reti who was trained at the turn of the 
century in the thorough specialization of Vienna. 

In our own day we have experienced in Hans Keller’s broadcast 
sessions of ‘Functional Analysis’ the most advanced attempt to pay more 
than lip-reverence to the organic structure of music. They are often 
presented without any verbal commentary and give the same kind of 
opportunity to observe the processes and integration of music as we 
derive from attending a rehearsal, The first violin or the ’cello may play 
his part several times alone, then with the ensemble; sections small 
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enough to be called themes may be isolated, but are immediately 
repeated in context; the larger and larger context is shown, and the 
whole movement is played at least twice without break. Dissection has 
been supplanted by vivisection. It is particularly interesting that the pro- 
tagonist of “Functional Analysis’ and the inventor of its name should be 
a political refugee from Austria, trained in his early days by the same 
methods as Reti. Apart from the fact that Keller’s intellect would have 
been apparent in other fields than music, it is noteworthy that, having 
become a good string as well as keyboard player, he became musical 
adviser to the British Film Institute. Film and background music, like 
opera and other Gesamtkunstwerk, demand surgery, manipulation and 
‘conditioning’. They therefore serve, and are well served by, the kind 
of musician who has not only an expert knowledge of musical organ- 
isms, but of the semantics and ‘languages’ of music so well probed by 
Cooke, who shares some of Keller’s abilities. Now one of Keller’s main 
interests happens to be psychology. The late Eric Blom, who was often 
scornful towards Keller’s earlier and somewhat abstruse articles, wrote 
this about him in the last edition of Grove: 


As a researcher in applied psychoanalysis he is working with Margaret Phillips on 
a book which is to deal with . . . the psychology of small groups. Connecting these 
researches with music . . . his aims are ‘a really scientific musicology, which will have 
to be partly based on the psychology of musical composition’; but it remains to 
be seen whether, like other German-trained musicologists, he will not confuse the 
psychology with the physiology of composition. 


Blom was maliciously and, as time shows, unwarrantably pessimistic, 
but his pessimism came from shrewd knowledge of German-trained 
musicians who, with a vast start in serious musicology, have their faults 
as well as their virtues. A few sought asylum in England and their 
influence proved most valuable; but hundreds went to America, whose 
very vocabulary of music criticism has now become Germanized, so 
that the man in the street talks about tones instead of notes. 

Bukofzer, Kinkeldy, Lang, Reese—a huge list can be made of 
magnificent historians and researchers who have secured American 
leadership for publications in musical history; but not in the observation 
of musical forms. Even now in many American universities and music 
schools a prescribed textbook is Leichtentritt’s pre-war Musical Form. 
True, this compendious treatise shows German thoroughness in its 
reference to philosophy and formal aesthetics: 


A composition possesses form when it is so constructed that it is consistent with 
musical sensibility. . . . Form in its general sense cannot be the subject of a systematic 
study; in its second sense, however, form can be clearly demonstrated by examples. 
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Form cannot be the object of systematic study, but only the forms themselves. 
Form is something abstract, comparable to the Platonic Idea, whereas forms are 
concrete examples of the idea. 


And so on; this is all very well until we reach the technical instruction 
for which most music students have bought the book; they wish chiefly 
to know how to perceive or themselves secure coherence in long pieces, 
and in the chapter called “Logic and Coherence in Music’ we find the 
bald statement that would be questioned in this country—‘The basic 
material of composition consists of motifs.’ I have seen an examination 
paper which quoted Leichtentritt and added ‘Of what else does com- 
. position consist?” 

I do not’want to leave the impression that Leichtentritt’s is a bad 
book, or else I shall have to say that Reti’s is worse. On the contrary 
Leichtentritt seems to have been more widely read than Reti both 
generally and in the literature of music. Like Keller he knows his 
Schönberg, whose Style and Idea is the most sensitive commentary on 
musical forms from any German; but Leichtentritt is almost entirely 
the old dissector rather than the mucical biologist, and he must have 
greatly admired Reti, for his final pages pay a tribute to the Moscow 
scholar Conus who 


has demonstrated the amazing order of symmetries and proportions in Bach’s 
fugues. The beauty of these subconscious proportions and symmetries is quite 
similar to the crystalline structure of minerals. The musical talent, the organic work- 
ing of the musical mind becomes manifest in its instinct for these proportions. 


On his last page Leichtentritt writes: 


it is the author’s hope that the intelligent student may learn from the book not 
only a number of mechanical formulas, but the proper way ofinspecting an extended 
and complicated piece of music—a method for musical anatomy, laying bare the 
structure, the skeleton, its limbs, muscles, ligatures, and finding its proportions. 
Skill acquired in this type of structural analysis will prove of great help in the 
creative efforts of a serious young composer. It will enable him to inspect his own 
works critically, and to understand better the novel methods applied in the works of 
prominent masters of contemporary music. 


Rudolph Reti (1885-1957), a Serb who studied music in Vienna and 
became critic to one of the more progressive Vienna periodicals, settled 
in New York at the outbreak of the last war and took American citizen- 
ship. To ask if the few public performances of his compositions deserved 
more than the respectful notice they received is unnecessary to the 
evaluation of his book, but it is relevant to mention an opinion passed 
to me by a shrewd and talented American musician who thought Reti 
a gifted composer. He said that he was less deceived than some of his 
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compatriots by the intense and authoritative (sometimes arrogant) 
manner of several migrants from central Europe, but was greatly im- 
pressed by four of them as men and musicians. Two of these four, 
though fine looking, assumed no prophetic and over-serious manner; 
they were Carl Engel and Manfred Bukofzer; the other two were 
Ernest Bloch and Rudolph Reti. (Bloch, I can witness, had a tremend- 
ously impressive personality, with almost messianic black eyes; but he 
would throw his easy domination to the winds by an impish humour, 
more of the Jew than the German-Swiss.) Curiously enough, my in- 
formant was not greatly impressed by Schenker and bade me note that 
most of Schenker’s idolaters were female; but he thought Reti a 
magnificent teacher and one of the rare critics whose own experience 
of composition on an ambitious scale reflects and enhances his insight 
into the mind and technique of other composers. Reti’s only book, 
however, seems to do him less than justice. It was the outcome of a 
paper read before the Musicological Society of America, and no doubt 
the lecture was more impressive than the book, which takes 366 pages 
to say what could have been said, and better said, within a hundred. 

There can be no doubt of Reti’s discovery or of its importance, and 
it seems unreasonable to grudge credence to most of his deductions 
following the initial discovery, since they do not contradict but supple- 
ment Schenker’s beliefs. As a student Reti was taught, in fugues, passa- 
caglias and sets of variations, to keep conscious hold of threads. Fugues 
require the composer to grasp each subject and countersubject from its 
characteristic entry, and often there is no point in the entire piece 
during which one or more of them, as a whole or by metabolism, is not 
sounding; for during the contrapuntal overlapping and interweaving 
even the episodes, called by Cherubini and subsequent French writers 
‘diversions’ or ‘digressions’, may be obviously and consciously derived 
entirely from ideas stated in the exposition. Indeed the fugal textures 
of some apprentices are too homogeneous and they must be shown how 
to secure contrast and variety. With cyclic designs—that is to say with 
most movements found in overtures, symphonies, concertos, sonatas, 
quartets, etc.—precisely the opposite happens. Strong contrasts are 
expected and the most gifted students are likely to provide them fluently 
within a wealth of ideas. Not many of the ideas, however, may prove 
fertile, and the gifted student may find himself as baffled as the dullard 
in imposing even the semblance of unity upon the diversity he has 
produced in a first attempt at a long though not necessarily ambitious 
movement. 

There is no time in formal teaching to wait until he can ‘think’, so 
to speak, in longer and longer sections, or until he can ‘think’ a whole 
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movement. Mechanics to secure a superficial effect of coherence are 
within the control of many a teacher or commercial composer who does 
not claim to be a significant artist, but uses skilfully the chisels of har- 
mony, the smoothing-planes of rhythm, the tools that make a join here, 
cut out a knot there or raise a climax somewhere else. The good student 
soon knows the mechanics for what they are, and can tell when a great 
composer stoops to them for help in trouble. He is dissatisfied with 
superficial unity, but knows that organic unity is possible only as the 
expression of personality—with ideas entirely his own, not parodistic. 
Whether or not his musical personality is distinguished seems to depend 
upon the gods. If it were commensurate with the will, imagination or 
intelligence, Liszt would have been the greatest composer of his century, 
~ but whereas Schubert’s or Wagner’s response to a mood, idea or situa- 
tion came as music, Liszt’s came as a mixture of words, pictures and 
sounds, which would not always crystallize as music. I have no doubt 
that he was a greater man than Schubert except as a composer. No man 
by taking thought can add one cubit tc his creative power, his musical 
originality and fertility; he can add to his critical or pedagogical power, 
to that pseudo-fertility of the commercial composer and teacher which 
I call invention. 

But now comes an important point. The vitality, originality, organic 
unity of music has no direct relation to its sublimity or triviality. Even 
if our gifted student finds that he is unlikely to make his mark as a 
composer he will, like Schenker and Reti, wonder why and how, even 
in some of the original pieces which are unlikely to be greatly admired, 
he has produced what he cannot alter. He can either retain the whole or 
destroy the whole, but alteration produces incongruity. It was precisely 
this that made Reti, while still a student in Vienna, ask his professor: 


What is the motivic affinity between the first and second themes in Mozart’s work 
(the G minor symphony) of which we have just been told that its two themes form 
entirely contrasting statements? Why can neither of them be replaced by a theme 
from another Mozart symphony? Why is it not even considered feasible to exchange 
the whole finale with that of another symphony of Mozart’s? 


The professor invited him to a private discussion, having pondered the 
questions for a fortnight, and said: “There must be answers but I do not 
know them.” Reti set himself to ask: “Why in music (he meant great 
music) one group can be followed only by certain other groups’ and not 
merely groups ‘which happen to fit in key, rhythm and the like’—the 
mechanics or tricks of the trade I have just described. From a different 
form of inquiry, and confining himself only to one or two sublime 
classics, Schenker asserted that organic unity was produced by conscious 
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or unconscious symmetry in the harmonic scheme of a work. Reti 
concentrated his researches on melody, though since the medieval 
growth of harmony Western melody has implied alliance with the 
harmony of its period or composer. 

The least credulous reader must admit that Reti proves beyond any 
doubt that in at least some twenty masterworks from Palestrina to 
Strauss (a) despite great superficial contrast or dramatic opposition, ideas 
in single movements have common thematic material—not just little 
germs or motifs but often progressions of such length that one theme 
can be demonstrated as the variant of a preceding theme—and (b) a 
similar relation occurs between the movements. Reti is not concerned 
with and does not demonstrate from romantic works, like those of 
Berlioz with an idée fixe or of Liszt with ‘representative and transformed’ 
themes’. These are conscious essays in thematic integration. In the chap- 
ter ‘Is the Thematic Process Conscious or Subconscious?’ he examines 
the complex gradations of “common factors’ from imitation to indirect 
affinity. 

Sometimes, but only once or twice, his demonstrations are forced by 
an ingenious supply of ‘filling notes’, and sometimes he derives one part 
of a theme from the inversion of another. I cannot, for all that is proved 
common between the pieces, regard Schumann’s Kinderszenen as ‘A 
Theme with Variations’, What prevented the composer from giving it 
that title? The common factors here are simply features of personal 
vocabulary, syntax and style. Even so, Reti should convince most 
musicians that their satisfaction with the organic coherence of a work 
comes from their subconscious recognition of relations between parts 
which the composer secured subconsciously, and I for one believe that 
these relations obtain not just in the hundreds of works Reti claims to 
have analysed but also in hundreds of others which, even with his 
patient analysis, would not by quotation reveal their secret. 

Because organic unity is still largely a mystery, its means a secret, its 
artistic achievement and perception subconscious, and because great 
artists are not necessarily great intellectuals or even in advance of their 
time except in artistic vision, there is no known writing or reported 
speech by a great composer directly supporting Reti’s doctrine. From 
what has been quoted the reader already knows Reti’s weaknesses as a 
writer, which cannot be attributed to unfamiliarity with English (some 
of the migrant musicologists wrote and write splendid expository prose), 
but to the fact that he was not a distinguished thinker outside the limited 
field of his musical studies. (His knowledge of composers’ works and 
the literature of music is hardly a historian’s.) His naivety can be dis- 
tressing because it favours his opponents, and unfortunately he shows 
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it by seeking conscious verbal corroboration of a process which he 
declares to be normally unconscious. Every advanced student and many 
ordinary music lovers know that after Beethoven had sent the publisher 
(Artaria of Vienna) his Op. 106—the Hammerklavier sonata—he added 
the existing opening bar to the Adagio. The effect of this bar is ana- 
crustic although the music begins on the first beat, and the first move- 
ment opens, of course, by anacrusis. Wise after taking hearsay for a 
written explanation either to Artaria or to Ries, who supervised the 
English edition of this sonata, Reti says, with italics that I quote: 

‘This is a ‘similarity’ which—with its melodic line changed by inserted notes, its 
different rhythm and harmonic function—vrould, were the idea not expressly confirmed 
by Beethoven himself, certainly never be accepted by current analysis as a thematic 
affinity. 

There is no proof at all that Beethoven ‘expressly confirmed’ the idea. 
The manuscript of the sonata is lost; the letter to Ries merely shows 
without comment the bar that is to be added, and even Emily Ander- 
son’s thoroughly comprehensive gleaning of all Beethoven’s letters 
reveals nothing more on the matter. 

Reti turns ad nauseam to the reflection that hitherto analysts have 
failed to notice what he has noticed, which is true, or that they have 
been content with observation of the cruder means of integration— 
rhythms, motifs, key-schemes—which is not true. One is reminded of a 
favourite parliamentary gambit: ‘Evidently the minister views with 
complacence . . .’ (the lack of houses, loss on railways, etc.) when the 
poor minister, like others, merely views, his complacence or distress 
being unprovable. The pity is that this attitude sometimes resembles the 
protestations of a liar, or one who is not quite certain of his deductions, 
whereas Reti is utterly sincere and, until he forces his proofs, utterly 
convincing. We must not mistake failure in the demonstration for 
uncertainty of fact. If only Reti had not been narrow-minded he might 
have suggested that where the secret of organic unity in music cannot 
be probed by minute analysis of thematic material it might exist less in 
thematic relationships than in harmonic and rhythmic ones; he might 
have linked his work with Schenker’s, even Tovey’s, Adler’s and 
Riemann’s; but Schenker and Tovey are not mentioned, and we must 
assume collective reference to them when Reti castigates the blind 
analysts who failed to anticipate his own thematic discoveries. Vaughan 
Williams once surprised us in a tribute to Stanford by saying: “He was 
a fine teacher because he was narrow-minded.’ Remembering a gifted 
schoolmaster who really believed it of the utmost importance that our 
house should win this or that trophy I think I understand Vaughan 
Williams, and I.am sure that Reti was a great teacher. 
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\ Though I do not disparage Reti for not concerning himself with 
music as a language, a task which requires a writer of Cooke’s talents, 
I am certain that the fullest possible understanding of the organic unity 
of great music must comprise Cooke’s work as well as the technical 
contributions of Schenker and Reti; and even then I believe that the 
ultimate source of life will remain secret, a mystery to be apprehended 
only by symbolism, metaphor or the provisions of a philosophy or 
religion. Am I creative when I arrange coloured counters, prefer three 
eggs to four in my plasticine nest, change the order or rhythm of notes 
in a routine exercise of the trained musician’s craft or, knowing that a 
student’s exercise is avowedly parodistic, bid him make similar altera- 
tions and commend his invention? What is the difference between this 
‘invention’ in parody (avowed or not) and ‘creation’? Is there life blood 
even in parody? Never more than today has the citizen with a certain 
love of the arts, and an education which has imparted a certain historical 
culture, so earnestly sought professional enlightenment on this point, 
especially in judging new forms of architecture or music. Taught to 
regard inspiration and skill as largely manifested in structure, probably 
taught with too much emphasis upon composition to the disparagement 
of romantic qualities, we seek professional help towards the evaluation 
of a building which seems to repeat formulae, to be an agglomerate of 
prefabrications, or which conveys so little to us that we do not know 
whether it is a church, school, sports centre or indoor swimming pool, 
crematorium, theatre, supermarket or hotel. Confronted by this, or by 
a piece of music with a score that looks like a diagram, its processes all 
related to a ‘row’ or ‘series’ of sounds which itself conveys little to us 
beyond the primary physical sensation, we ask the critic if these are 
creations of the whole man, organic works by reflection of the organism 
we call total personality, or only blue-prints, the work of that part of a 
man which designs, calculates, arranges, assembles. How far is the boy 
with a constructional toy emulating the adult artist? 

Cooke would at least discover features of modern music that he would 
claim as developments of words in the classical-romantic language, and 
he would therefore claim to know a part of the composer’s intention, 
however small a part; and this explains why Cooke’s music quotations 
come liberally from the twentieth as well as from the fifteenth and 
earlier centuries. Reti, however, quotes no composer later than Strauss 
and calls his long penultimate chapter “The Bloom and Dissolution of 
the Thematic Principle’; what I quote here from the end of that chapter 
serves to show how soon a general diagnosis of the state of an art can 
become dated. (Reti’s book began as a paper read in 1940, and if its 
author were still living he would be aged eighty-seven.) 
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One has the feeling that the contemporary composer considers thematic connections 
mainly as interesting accessories with which he embellishes his work. He is satisfied 
that they bear witness to his skill, though at the same time he takes pleasure in the 
thought that they come about subconsciously, unknown even to himself. Comparing 
this with the thematic spirit of the preceding period, when a musical work was from 
the outset conceived as an interweaving of numerous transformations (like most of 
Reti’s generalizations, this contains vague, deliberately evasive terms . . . “thematic 
spirit’, ‘preceding period’) . . . we must admit that the thematic principle in its 
higher meaning (?) has practically ceased to exist. With the loss of its conscious, 
systematic use as a form-building force, the power which this great phenomenon 
exerted in the process of musical composition has almost vanished. 


That is the writing of a man who is exasperated because he has probed 
part of a mystery and wishes that he could solve it completely. Cooke 
seems to concentrate on musical texture, especially themes, as the pro- 
duct of sentient organisms, of human minds, but his real study is not 
the product but the source. His inquiry is into the nature of the mind 
itself when engaged in expression, and I think it the more important 
inquiry even when we seek to evaluate a work expressed in a language 
we know. Suppose Schubert’s lost Gastein symphony were found and 
performed next week and I thought it as fine as the great C major or 
the Unfinished. Asked to defend my opinion I might follow Reti and 
prove an amazing thematic unity within diversity. This analytical exer- 
cise might support but could not sensibly initiate an assessment, since a 
patient enough musical craftsman could contrive an intricately related 
construction that was merely joined and glued. I could more profitably 
begin with Cooke’s methods, quoting not to reveal structure but to 
elicit admiration. “With ideas of this quality . . . treated in spans of 
musical thought like this . . . reminding us of . . . and comparable with 
X’s and Y’s symphonies in. .. .’ In the end the critic testifies rather than 
proves, and in his way that is what Reti has done to our enormous 
advantage. May I finish by asking my reader to ponder again Anton 
Ehrenzweig’s “The Hidden Order of Art’ in the issue of this Journal for 
June 1961? Ehrenzweig sustains his thoughts on the problem of organic 
unity in art in a way I cannot command, but if I had not read his article 
I might have been unable to find words even for these distressingly 
inconsequential reactions to Reti’s book. 
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THE AESTHETICS OF POPULAR MUSIC* 
Peter Stadlen 


WHEN You ring the Vienna Broadcasting Station the secretary answering 
the telephone is liable to say: “Department for serious music’. Here, I 
submit, we have a misnomer. What she means is, of course, the opposite 
of popular music: yet surely her department is not all serious nor, for 
that matter, is popular music all jolly. 

A distinction according to mood categories does hold good in the 
issue of liturgical versus secular music. The contrast between the two 
spheres is unmistakable, whether we compare thirteenth-century organa 
and chansons or sixteenth-century polyphony and balletti. Not that the 
Church adhered to a rigid policy in this matter. The fourteenth-century 
Franciscans would cash in on the popularity of bawdy songs by attaching 
sacred texts to the frivolous tunes. But 200 years later the Council of 
Trent almost decided to ban all music except Gregorian Chant—which 
gave rise to the legend, now disproved, that it was Palestrina’s Missa 
Papae Marcelli which at the eleventh hour caused the Pope to change his 
mind. Considerable tolerance in Rococo times was followed by stricter 
segregation in the early nineteenth century; the temporal character of 
Haydn’s and Mozart’s liturgical works is unthinkable in Beethoven. 
Today the T.V. Epilogue is invariably introduced by soft and slow 
music while Messiaen in his Paris church is debarred from playing his 
own works except during morning service—though presumably not 
altogether on grounds of worldliness. 

Could it be that the Viennese lady means: “Department for music to 
be taken seriously?’ But surely, popular music is taken desperately 
seriously? Yes, but perhaps by the wrong people (those with too modest 
a notion of music) or for the wrong because extra-musical reasons? We 
shall come to this later. 


However, there is some music that is not taken seriously, at any rate 
* Delivered as a lecture to the British Society of Aesthetics, 1st February, 1962. (Ed.). 
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by those engaged in it: folk-music is created and practised casually and 
unselfconsciously—though admittedly it will invade the Third Pro- 
gramme either as unadulterated monody illustrating the scholar’s 
research or when the point lies in an arrangement by Beethoven, 
Bartók or Britten. Yet it is for another, more potent, reason that folk-, 
music does not qualify as popular music: the term nowadays denotes 
music made not by the people but for the people—which explains 
incidentally why folk-music since it never seeks to exploit human weak- 
ness is never odious though often dull. To the extent to which a com- 
poser aims at the recipient his music will reflect the characteristics of the 
consumer as well as those of the manufacturer. Wagner’s ludicrous 
dictum: “To be German means to do a thing for its own sake’ when 
duly denationalized and adapted does help towards distinguishing 
popular music (in the current sense) from art—or l'art pour P’'art—music. 

The listener-designate’s varying levels of erudition, taste and con- 
centration are mirrored in the contrast say between sixteenth-century 
madrigals and ‘do it yourself’ catches or seventeenth-century courtly 
and commercial opera. Mozart’s late Symphonies and Piano Concertos 
would have been highly unsuitable for his Archbishop’s dinner table 
though even when listening with no more than half an ear (with a little 
practice this will turn virtually any music into light music) Colloredo 
expected his music to be up to the same standards of taste and refinement 
as his china or his churches. Again if the Archduke Rudolph did sup to 
music, it certainly was not by Beethoven. 

As for music that catered for the uneducated and inarticulate masses 
it probably would reveal a wider rift still; but there was no incentive 
for writing it down. Indeed it was only the Industrial Revolution that 
brought about another, musical revolution which for the first time 
made it vastly more profitable to compose for the undiscerning than 
for the cognoscenti. Today we are not unduly surprised to hear of an 
alleged telephone conversation between Gershwin and Stravinsky. G.: 
‘How much do you charge for lessons?’ S.: “That depends on your 
income. Get) ...... ’ S.: ‘In that case I'd better take lessons from you!’ 

It seems, then, that the listener can provide a clue that will help us to 
distinguish between popular music and the other kind. In his recent 
book Experiment in Criticism Professor C. S. Lewis recommends a novel 
system of aesthetic evaluation for literature—one which he claims is 
foolproof and far superior to the approach that has been in vogue for 
the last few thousand years. Instead of contemplating the literary 
qualities of the book, he proposes to eliminate the pitfalls of idiosyncrasy 
and fashion by using as his criterion the reading habits of the man who 
buys it. Is reading his main passion or does he take to it as a last resort 
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when all possibilities of sport, T.V. and gossip have been exhausted? Is 
he after the news value of the story or does he return to the book time 
and again, wincing if he finds that a new edition has interfered with the 
text? With our problem, too, I am all in favour of adopting the prin- 
ciple of listener research; and the method I have in mind is no less 
objective and reliable for being medical rather than sociological. It is 
not the listener’s blood-pressure I am thinking of—for the trouble is 
precisely that with the majority it will rise more steeply to the tunes of 
The Merry Widow than during the Ninth Symphony. Instead, I suggest 
taking the listener’s encephalogram: for it is a reliable symptom of 
Light Music that a minimum of brain activity is required for it to be 
savoured and understood. 

Listening to music is, of course, a complex experience which involves 
a number of cognitive processes taking place simultaneously on various 
levels. 

There is the purely sensory impact made by the sounds and harmonies, 
the rhythms and instrumental timbres considered out of context and 
irrespective of the way they are connected. This might be called the 
neurological aspect and is comparable to the perception of colour with- 
out shape or to the sensations of touch and taste which incidentally 
have never been formed into synaphes and syngumas. 

Based on these sensations but going far beyond them is our awareness 
of the patterns into which they are grouped and the interlocking of 
these patterns and their interconnections, which represent the structure 
and the stuff of music. 

From the neurological stimuli and from the perception of structures 
there results the emotional impact. The relation between this emotional 
colouring of the music and the emotions associated with human experi- 
ence presents a tantalizing puzzle. My own suggestion is that music 
commands certain mood-producing polarities, i.e. major-minor, loud- 
soft, fast-slow, up-down, consonance-dissonance, which together ac- 
count for a work belonging to one of the wide emotional categories 
that are describable in words such as sad, gay, majestic, etc. In addition 
to this peripheral colouring each piece has a special emotional flavour 
that belongs to it alone and distinguishes it from all other pieces. This is 
so securely locked up in the notes, in the unique compound of harmony, 
rhythm and pitch relations as to be inaccessible to verbal description. 
Do these elusive qualities represent music’s raison d'être or are they 
merely incidental? Well, both Plato and the Soviet Government take 
them seriously enough to ban emotionally undesirable music from their 
State. 

Distinct from the emotional content which is comparatively static 
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and has been keenly observed throughout pre-Western music we have 
a specifically occidental phenomenon: the feeling that a coherent and 
continuous musical structure represents something beyond the purely 
musical facts—a kind of non-conceptual narrative with a semblance of 
logic, as if the composer were issuing a statement. 

I shall now go a step further and venture on treacherous ground by 
mentioning the mysterious amalgam of the emotional and the intellec- 
tual which one might refer to as the transcendental message emanating 
from the greatest masterpieces. This is presumably what Otto Baensch 
meant when he said that music acquaints the listener with certain con- 
tents of the world which he has not known before. But the less said 
about this the better except that we don’t have to wait for popular music 
for it to fall by the wayside. 

Let me climb down again and return to the composer’s statement: it 
is inextricably bound up with the system which Western music alone 
among all musical cultures evolved for presenting continuous musical 
thought as opposed to mere reiteration or juxtaposition. This was made 
possible only through the discovery of harmony and polyphony a 
thousand years ago. Since then it has increasingly become possible to 
make up for the absence of conceptual thought and to justify extended 
forms by purely musical means, i.e. by a system of development and 
variation through quotation. These structures are, of course, not syn- 
onymous with the composer’s statement: but only they can serve as 
carriers of what in some other context I have termed consecutive 
thought which crept in, as it were, almost unnoticed with their evolu- 
tion. 

Those in the habit of listening to classical music are not normally 
aware of the Herculean labours they have learnt to perform in following 
the countless stresses, counterstresses, hints and implications of which 
such a work consists. Degrees of mental agility no less than differences 
of taste account for the listening hierarchy that we find even among the 
minority who frequent the Festival Hall—some will flock to middle- 
period Beethoven but not to the late Quartets, to the Passions but not the 
Art of Fugue or to Palestrina. 

It is precisely this intellectual experience of following the composer’s 
statement or manifesto that vanishes in popular music as all connective 
devices are drastically curtailed for the sake of facilitating audition. We 
have a low incidence of harmonic and rhythmic change, a virtual 
absence of polyphonic complication, a clear unambiguous division into 
melody and accompaniment and, consequently, either short pieces or 
the mere juxtaposition of the potpourri. This is where my encephalo- 
gram comes in: an uneventful chart will indicate that the patient is in 
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fact listening to popular music—though we must beware of a source of 
error: he may be merely listening to Stockhausen, always assuming 
that he had done without the pre-auditory study of scores, programme 
notes and theoretical declarations which is where the complexities of 
avant garde music exclusively reside. 

We can see now that it is structural simplicity that has turned some 
opus music into popular classics. But we still have to explain why not 
even the themes of the Eroica, say, divorced from their complex struc- 
tures, put in an appearance at the Corner House medley while those 
from the Kleine Nachtmusik do. This, incidentally, goes to show that it 
is both rude and untrue to say that the masses take something to their 
heart merely because it is bad—in fact I cannot think of a single major 
composer between 1700 and 1900 who has not made some contribution, 
however modest, to the Light Programme. 

Popularity and quality are far more compatible in the thematic than 
in the structural sphere, sometimes to the point of enabling the popular 
composer to be accepted among the highbrows. If, none the less, not all 
classical themes—as our analysis might have led us to expect—make the 
popular grade, the reason is that thematic simplicity implies memor- 
ability. This means that, in addition to a sharply outlined profile, a 
minimum of explicitness is required. A catchy tune needs time to catch 
on. Mere motifs (such as open the Eroica) won't do. 

But the popularity of a theme also appears to depend on a quality 
of its emotional content—irrespective of whether that content be sad, 
gay, majestic, etc.—that is more easily felt than described. Offenbach’s 
Cancan and the finale of Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony, for example, 
are not too distant neighbours in the emotional spectrum; yet hearing 
them side by side one is inclined to say that the emotional programming 
of the one is less ambitious than that of the other. 

It seems to have taken me a long time to propound the theory that 
Light Music is light music. And it might have been more expedient 
simply to paraphrase a famous definition and to say that popular music 
is just like any other music only less so. Yet there are some aspects of 
light music where it is unlike other music and has evolved features that 
are very much its own. 

For as the highest layers of musical experience are restricted and 
depleted, the sensory basis is apt to take on a new significance. Consider 
the relation between rhythm and metre. In the mensural or barred 
music of the last four hundred years or so the rich life of ever-varying 
time values and accentuations is perceived against a background of an 
unchanging metric scheme of regular beats that carry regularly recurring 
accents. The more complex and subtle a composition the less explicitly 
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is the metric scheme sounded and the more difficult is the listener's task 
of abstracting from the maze of time values and stresses that unfolds 
before him such metric hints as enable him to feel the beat and to tell 
whether he is listening to binary or ternary metre. An extreme case is 
serial music since and including Webern, which often does not contain 
sufficient metric data to enable the listener to perform this basic task 
unaided; here the visual observation of the conductor’s beat constitutes 
an additional experience not contained in the music. 

Listening becomes the easier, on the other hand, the more frequently 
the rhythmic scheme of a composition coincides with the metric. And 
the listener’s task is radically facilitated when an accompaniment is so 
clearly detached from the rest of the music and so regularly maintained 
that the metre need no longer be assumed or deduced from the rhythm 
but is constantly made to sound—nowhere more so than in dance music. 
Yet here this constantly pounded-out beat not only serves as a guide in 
the perception of the rhythmic superstructure—it becomes an experience 
in its own right by providing a stimulus that is entirely non-intellectual 
and belongs to the sphere I have called neurological. 

If our age deserves to be called the age of metre this is of course 
because of the metric fertility of jazz. Yet we can detect a strange fore- 
runner of such trends in the Viennese waltz, some hundred years the 
senior of jazz. For the characteristic anticipation of the second beat, 
though modelled on the execution of the dance, has evolved into what 
I propose to call a metric pattern as opposed to a rhythmic one—that is 
to say, a permanent feature switched on and off like a tap and main- 
tained throughout the piece irrespective of the melody and its rhythmic 
incidents—a feature which might be described as a curvature of the 
metric space. There are in the Viennese waltz other characteristics which 
anticipate those of jazz: the interference with the metre is so subtle and 
slight that attempts at notation would be misleading; it is unteachable 
and in fact the last thing a conductor can transmit to an orchestra. If 
it cannot be traced to racial or national characteristics, it is certainly 
bound up with local traditions and produced in its purest form by 
special groups of players, above all by the Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra or rather by their oompah department. 

Jazz displays the characteristics of light music at their most extreme. 
It is based on tunes that are devoid of all musical complication and show 
a singularly low rate of change both melodically and harmonically. Its 
rhythms though immensely rich and varied are never used to formulate, 
let alone develop musical ideas, but exclusively to embellish and para- 
phrase tunes that are simply reiterated. Indeed, in terms of classical 
music jazz might be described as a vast accumulation of Passacaglias. Of 
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course, the Passacaglia (or composition on a ground) is a legitimate 
musical form that has given rise to some, though not many, master- 
pieces; but when a composer shows a marked predilection for its use 
one suspects a lack of innate constructive acumen. This creates a strange 
bond between, say, Purcell and our present-day serialists—for serialism 
is the apotheosis of the Passacaglia expedient of simply rolling off fixed 
and pre-compositionally determined sequences. In jazz the Passacaglia 
principle is of the most primitive kind; for the point lies not in the 
’ relation between each new variation and the restatement of the original 
tune; the tune and often no more than its extremely rudimentary and 
stereotyped harmonic scheme (which it shares with countless others) 
merely serves as a very loose framework for virtually free improvisation. 

Improvisation is of course the most original and fascinating con- 
tribution jazz has made to light music. It differs in kind from the long- 
forgotten art of improvisation in classical music. For this either con- 
sisted of merely peripheral embellishments with the music remaining 
at the centre of interest and basically unaffected; or, in the cadenzas, it 
amounted to rapid composition pursuing the same structural aims and 
goal that the composer himself pursued under more leisured conditions. 

In jazz, on the other hand, the performer neither embroiders the music 
nor imitates the composer—he ousts him without becoming a composer 
himself, a situation reminiscent of another where the issue of strictly 
musical continuity and cohesion in the Western sense never arose. I am 
referring to the immensely popular improvisations of the Indian sitar 
player who is equally free from any obligation to erect a recognizable 
and significant structure. He is merely tied to the use of a particular 
mode and of a pool of melodic turns traditionally associated with it, 
i.e. of a Raga that is as well known and as irrelevant as the jazz player’s 
basic tune. Within these limits the Indian musician will go on aimlessly 
permutating and inflecting his pre-existing set of formulae sometimes 
for as long as eight or ten hours on end; and of course neither he nor 
anyone else can afterwards remember exactly what he has done. 

Like Indian music jazz improvisation presents the strange phenom- 
enon of a performance where virtually nothing is being performed. For 
its point lies in the highly personal and unrepeatable manner in which 
at that moment the player contrives to dispute the metre. There never 
has been a form of dance music that made quite such a show of pounding 
out the metre mercilessly and seemingly indiscriminately as does jazz. 
Yet at the same time there is none where the metre is so artfully dis- 
turbed. The tension of a seemingly rocklike metric security being beset 
by elusive and almost imperceptible metric dangers is known—though 

‘not defined—by the name of swing. It is thus that jazz had transmuted 
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the merely exhilarating effect of the military band into a hypnoidal 
state that calls to mind Jules Romain’s phrase, describing the effect of 
metre in poetry as ‘a change in the régime of consciousness’. This con- 
summate skill in contesting the metre is by no means only exercised 
through the countless devices of measurable syncopation with which the 
recurrent formulae in the accompaniment of a piece may be invested 
according to style and fancy of player or band. Primarily it consists in 
creating an almost subliminal impression that time and again the beat 
is literally missed by a hair’s breadth. 

This show of courting metric disaster invades the improvisations of 
the melody department as well. In fact it constitutes the most original 
aspect in the aesthetics of jazz and one where it differs most funda- 
mentally from all that has gone before—for it introduces the comic 
element into music. 

Strangely enough, in the concert hall and the opera house there is 
no such thing as comic music. Music often makes us smile but we are 
never made to laugh except where the music underlines or imitates some 
drollery in the words or the action. (Think of the woodwind trills at 
the end of Despina’s Aria in Cosi fan tutte where we are struck by the 
unsuspected similarity between the instrumental timbres and Despina’s 
nasal tones.) But more often mirth is elicited by a deliberate contrast 
between the character of the music and the conceptual meaning it 
illustrates. (Take the innocent phrase that accompanies the amorous 
scheming between Falstaff and Mistress Quickly.) 

This disparity between the emotional content of the music and some- 
thing outside the music is also at the back of the Hoffnung principle of 
having a piece played by inappropriate instruments, say a Chopin 
Nocturne by a tuba quartet; or where he turns a specifically musical 
point into an extramusical one by enlarging it beyond musical life-size. 
(The surprises Hoffnung has in store for us in Haydn’s Surprise Sym- 
- phony). All this thrives on the knowledge of the individual composi- 
tions that are being parodied and thus the comic effect is not created by 
exploiting the elements of music itself in the way in which music 
constantly through her own devices creates the impression of gay, sad, 
majestic, etc. We find a more general application of the Hoffnung 
principle in Mozart’s Musical Joke which presupposes knowledge not of 
a particular work but of the conditions to which musical composition 
was subject in the eighteenth century. It is the only classical piece I know 
that is not just gay but genuinely funny. 

This feature of music parodying itself jazz has developed on a far 
wider and more elementary scale, thereby turning it into a fine art. 
Here the laws that are constantly being infringed are not, as in the 
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Mozart piece, known only to the connoisseur; they represent the 
listener’s innate awareness of the beat and indeed of the correct pitch. 
Armstrong’s celebrated extempores continually raise doubts not only 
whether he will come out right on the metric side but also whether he 
will eventually manage to reach the right notes. It is the clown’s tech- 
nique of disguising skill as clumsiness which accounts for much of the 
fascination that emanates from jazz. Yet we do not laugh. To under- 
stand why we must go back to the origins of jazz. The Blues arose 
among the liberated negroes in the southern part of the United States 
as a result of unique emotional stress. During the centuries of enslave- 
ment these Africans were not so hermetically sealed off from all art 
music that one could regard them as carriers and creators of genuine 
folk-music; but their contact with such oddments of Western music as 
hymns and brass bands was too ephemeral to induce in them a formal- 
ized mode of utterance when giving musical expression to their feelings. 

If we listen to Bessie Smith, the classic and most celebrated Blues 
performer, we realize that this is an entirely tragic art. Yet it differs 
from all known tragic music through an unprecedented degree of 
realism which portrays suffering, despair and nostalgia but also defiance 
and fervour to the point of presenting a take-off from real life. We 
listen to a reproduction of the bodily manifestations of these emotions 
rather than to a sublimating parable in musical terms. Technically this 
means that the definite pitch of traditional music is interspersed with the 
indefinite one of moans and sighs but also with a curious hovering on 
pitch between the limits of semi-tones, particularly the major and minor 
thirds and sevenths, the famous Blues notes. Again the impression is ofa 
powerful but untutored voice—which means, incidentally, that the Blues 
singer would be as incongruous in Opera as Callas singing Blues. It is 
this quality of the rough negro voice and intonation which the original 
jazz musicians—all amateurs—set out to imitate with such melody 
instruments as were to hand and seemed suitable (never strings), using 
wobbly mutes and employing an entirely natural and unconventional 
technique. The grotesque of instrumental need turned into virtue not 
only formed the basis for a novel type of virtuosity; aesthetically it 
helped to create the genuinely comic element I referred to earlier on. 
Yet the tragic origins were never quite forgotten and it is this ambi- 
valence between the tragic and the comic which constitutes the emo- 
tional power of true jazz and is additional to the ambivalence between 
skill and clumsiness. 

It is idle to speculate how jazz would have developed had it not been 
born into the managerial age. In the event there was a vast premium on 
a recipe for converting these new and evanescent ingredients that 
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depended on the mood and inspiration of the moment into a formula 
that could safely be repeated night after night by a big band before 
economically rewarding audiences. 

It is wrong to describe such men as Duke Ellington as the first jazz 
composers. For they made no more explicit use of the basic tools for 
the production of strictly musical sense than did early jazz. Ellington’s 
significance lies in his double function as arranger and manager. He 
pinned down the image of spontaneity in his jazz scores where im- 
provisations were written out explicitly enough to enable the chorus 
of brass or saxophones to engage in a corporate distortion of the metre. 
But even these frozen improvisations still needed to be executed with 
an individual metric inflection that is too minute to be notated; it was 
Ellington’s managerial achievement to spot and assemble strong but 
compatible jazz personalities. 

I can only touch briefly on what is in fact a vast and complex develop- 
ment, the invasion of the jazz empire by the highbrow. It originated as 
a revolt against the corruption of original jazz through commercializa- 
tion and began as a return to the old type of spontaneous improvisation, 
first as the unplanned free-for-all of the jam session and then as the 
resumption of the invididual one-man ‘break’ in small-sized bands. Yet 
these attempts carried the seeds of a different kind of decay in their self 
conscious ambition to evolve a jazz equivalent to classical music. There 
is, to be sure, a transitory touch of originality in the Gillespie attempts 
to spin notes by virtually dispensing with the thematic sub-stratum and 
leaning entirely on virtuosity. But the Modern Jazz Quartet’s adoption, 
in inverted commas, of some of the forms evolved by classical com- 
position has turned jazz from popular music into a minority interest 
(implying, incidentally, that these structural methods and devices were 
not taken up capriciously by Western music but are a priori forms of 
musical thought and cognition). Modern jazz is thus outside my terms 
of reference as are sporadic instances of the avant garde of the past 
(Krenek, Weill, Milhaud and Stravinsky), experimenting with the 
integration of jazz elements into traditional composition. 

But I must consider one further significant aspect of commercialized 
jazz and that is its connection with the popular song, alias ‘pop’ song. 
Quite generally, light music today consists of a compound of watered- 
down jazz elements and pre-jazz light music; and undoubtedly the 
primary object is to present the basic, prima facie pleasures of music, 
what might be called the meccano-set aspect, on terms acceptable to the 
many who are unwilling rather than unable to sharpen and train their 
receptive faculties. And of course we must not underrate the role played 
by composers and indeed by arrangers who cater for the almost journal- 
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istic rate of decay peculiar to this fleeting interest (an average of six 
weeks). But how can we explain the fact that in this country out of the 
ten best-selling records of 1961 eight were vocal? How can we explain 
the fabulous importance accorded to the star ‘pop’ singer? 

We must once more go back to the Blues which I claimed contain an 
element of take-off from real life. In so far as this mode of delivery is 
retained in crooning much of the point and attraction of the ‘pop’ 
record lies in the acoustical personality take-off; for six shillings you 
purchase the actuality-value of being transported into the presence of 
Cliff Richard or Helen Shapiro—and often we find them in a senti- 
mental or humorous mood that is innocent enough. But no one— 
least of all Adam Faith—will want to deny the paramount importance 
of the sex interest. This in itself is of course not new in popular song; 
but if we compare our ‘pop’ song with Victorian or Edwardian music- 
hall there is a significant difference. For one thing the old music-hall 
suggests an unemancipated men’s world whose ‘naughty’ lyrics imply 
that society’s taboo on sex. In the ‘pop’ song youth prevails—and by 
this I don’t mean the prevalence of the term ‘baby’ which, again, must 
not be mistaken for an intrusion of nymphet or Lolita motifs. No, 
everybody is young, the boy and the girl who sing and the boy and girl 
who listen. But neither are there any saucy texts—nor indeed is there 
any need for them. Because the most significant difference between the 
old and the new popular song is that the sex has slipped from the words 
into the music. 

There must have been a day when someone discovered that the 
ambiguous pitches and flattened notes, the wobbles and glissandos of 
the Blues voice depict not only the sounds of protest and nostalgia but 
also the actuality of sex and that, speaking purely acoustically, these 
diametrically opposed spheres share some common ground. This is the 
third ambivalence of contemporary popular music, aesthetically the 
least admirable but economically the most potent. It resides in the 
crooner’s technique of employing the ossified routine of the tragic moan 
as a foil for the sigh of sex. As we listen to Shirley Bassey it is evident 
that the Lord Chamberlain must have been nodding and the second act 
of Tristan seems hopelessly incompetent. With its fixed pitches and 
metres polite music, as we might now call it, is gravely handicapped 
not only in the field of humour but also in matters of sex. 
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Ir 1s to the credit of the medieval scholastic philosophers, it has been 
said, that they had no aesthetics. As a statement of fact (leaving out of 
account the value judgement) this is not entirely accurate. True, one 
finds very few treatises which deal ex professo with aesthetics and hardly 
any speculation on the nature of art (for the simple reason that the notion 
of fine art as we understand it scarcely existed). But scattered through 
their writings, as anyone familiar with de Bruyne’s three volumes 
L’Esthétique du Moyen Age (1946) knows, there is a very considerable 
body of thought on aesthetic questions. For the last hundred years Neo- 
scholastics and in particular Neo-Thomists as diverse as Maritain and 
Joyce have drawn on this material, but until now no one has worked 
systematically through the corpus of St. Thomas to provide us with a 
complete picture of his aesthetic thought. At last the work has been 
done, and thanks to Dr. Francis Kovach, a Hungarian working in the 
United States and writing in German, we have a book which not only 
in name but in fact gives us the aesthetics of Thomas of Aquinas.* 
This is a work of formidable scholarship. It renders all previous work 
on the aesthetics of St. Thomas obsolete. It is indispensable to anyone 
who wishes to know and understand what St. Thomas had to say, as 
opposed to the views which, often interesting in themselves, he might or 
might not have held were he writing today. All the important texts 
are quoted and discussed, and there are references to all the others, 
drawn from forty-three of Aquinas’s works. (It is interesting that 
whereas Kovach gives twenty-three references to lectio 5 cap. 4 in the 
Commentary on the Divine Names, Phelan, who claims to give all refer- 


* Die Ästhetik des Thomas von Aquin. By Francis J. Kovach. Walter de Gruyter & Co. 
Berlin. 1961. pp. viii + 279. DM. 32. 
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ences, gives only thirteen for lectiones 5, 6, 9, 10 of the same chapter.) 
After briefly discussing the weaknesses of previous commentaries, weak- 
nesses of method, understanding, exposition, defence and interpretation, 
Kovach lays down a methodology for future Thomist aesthetics and for 
the interpretation of St. Thomas’s doctrine. One thing which had not 
been done was a systematic analysis of the development of that doctrine. 
This Kovach undertakes at great length and from various aspects. The 
second part of the book is devoted to an analysis and synthesis of the 
doctrine as a whole: the nature of beauty and its metaphysical and 
psychological implications. 

The picture which emerges could not be usefully summarized here, 
but there are some points on which Kovach insists which might sur- 
prise and interest the non-Scholastic reader. He divides the history of 
aesthetics into three phases: an objective-metaphysical phase represented 
by Aristotle and Plato; a subjective phase represented by modern 
aesthetics; and a phase in which a balance is preserved between the 
objective and the subjective. This phase, though it had its beginning in 
Plotinus, reaches its peak in the thirteenth century. To illustrate this one 
has only to take St. Thomas’s two famous definitions of beauty; one is 
subjective (‘those things are called beautiful the sight or apprehension of 
which pleases us’), the other objective (‘for beauty three things are 
required: first integrity, then proper proportion or consonance, and also 
clarity’). But it is not as though on the one hand you have an objective 
quality, beauty, and on the other a subjective experience. The two are 
mutually dependent, so that things are called beautiful because they give 
pleasure by merely being known, and yet it is not simply because we 
feel pleasure that we call them beautiful. In other words, if a thing had 
not certain qualities it would not be beautiful, but nor would it be 
beautiful if these qualities were not related to a mirid to which they 
could give pleasure. The Thomist position thus mediates between 
excessive subjectivity and excessive objectivity. 

Another point on which Kovach insists is the a posteriori approach of 
St. Thomas. Of course, by modern standards, his observations are in- 
adequate (the question was, after all, only of marginal interest to him). 
Yet his followers, instead of placing his aesthetics on a firm empirical 
basis, have often been content to accept his definitions unquestioningly. 
The subjective definition, however, is clearly based on experience; it is 
a definition of beauty in terms of aesthetic experience. But the objective 
definition is also based on experience, particularly on the experience of 
human beauty, for we call a man beautiful when he is without defect or 
deformity (integrity), well proportioned and of clear complexion 
(clarity). In his treatment of aesthetic experience itself his approach is 
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also empirical. He regards the apprehension of beauty as an intellectual 
rather than a merely sensory process, and points to the fact that animals 
are interested in beautiful objects only in so far as they satisfy their lusts 
and appetites, whereas man can find pleasure in the mere apprehension 
of them. 

St. Thomas did not develop his analysis of the aesthetic process in any 
detail, which is all the more regrettable as he seems have anticipated the 
Kantian notions of disinterested pleasure and aesthetic distance. He dis- 
tinguishes between the pleasure to be derived from useful objects, things 
which are good for us such as food and drink, and the disinterested 
pleasure we derive from merely contemplating objects. And he explains 
why it is that we do not call tastes and smells beautiful whereas we speak 
of beautiful sights and sounds; for the former please us in so far as they 
are related to our bodily needs, but the latter please us for their own sake; 
that is, simply by their appearance. 

But what impresses one most in St. Thomas’s aesthetics, brief though 
it may be, is its cohesion. As Kovach shows, the three essential elements 
of beauty. are related to each other as matter to form. This becomes clear 

‘when beauty is compared with order. (Order under one aspect is synony- 
mous with beauty.) Order implies distinction of parts, relationship of 
parts and a principle of distinction and relationship. Here we have, in 
another form, integrity, proportion and clarity (or the manifestation of 
the unifying principle among parts). If we consider that this unifying 
principle which determines the parts and their relationship is none other 
than the form or nature of the thing itself, the whole account locks to- 
gether. We can now say a thing will be beautiful when its nature or form 
or unifying principle manifests itself throughout the parts which it 
determines and relates. We can see also that since the apprehension of 
order and relationship is beyond the power of the senses alone, aesthetic 
apprehension is ultimately intellectual. But it is not for that reason 
abstract. The relationships exist at the sensory level and even the senses 
delight in sensory proportion; the intellectual apprehension is therefore 
only a fulfilment. And the process is not abstract for another reason, 
namely because it is contemplative rather than discursive. Discursive 
reasoning, St. Thomas points out, is not pleasurable. But in what pre- 
cisely the contemplative process consists he does not tell us. 
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but I find it too general to be of real value 
as a point of reference and it leaves out of 
account space, which is, at its least, a 
half of all sculpture and can be much, much 
more. As a general definition I prefer the 
sculptor’s definition by Henri Laurens: 
‘Sculpture is essentially occupation of 
space, construction of an object with hol- 
lows and solid parts, mass and void, their 
variations and reciprocal tensions and fin- 
ally their equilibrium.’ Yet even this defi- 
nition falls short of accounting for all the 
aspects of modern sculpture and the kernel 
is undoubtedly in the final word ‘equili- 
brium’, as Henry Moore never tired of 
stating, when mass and void are assembled 
together in such a way as to create an 
equilibrium, then a sculpture has been 
made. The second point of reference which 
I believe to be essential to any approach to 
sculpture, either as a spectator or as an 
artist, is the direct approach through 
material, or rather material and technique. 
No true appreciation of sculpture can be 
even attempted unless we discard the pre- 
judices that befog and cloud our vision, 
and to approach sculpture from what I like 
to call the ‘direct’ point of view helps us to 
do this and helps us also to recognize the 
essential difference between the painter's 
approach and method and those of the 
sculptor. The difficulty of making an ap- 
proach to sculpture, either as artist or as 
spectator, is a fact not only because of our 
prejudices but for a variety of other more 
complex reasons. Even when we have pre- 
pared ourselves to look at sculpture as 
sculpture we may be put off by the variety 
of argument presented to us by critics and 
art historians, the great majority of whom 
are themselves conditioned by their con- 
stant contact with two-dimensional repre- 
sentations to discuss sculpture not as form 
constructions but as pictorial representa- 


` tions of one kind or another. While the 


sculptor himself fails to make contact 
directly with his great problem of ade- 
quately expressing his concept because he 
bas to consider each step in the light of 


often ill-defined aesthetic theories, and 
through constant attempts to define art he 
places a screen between himself and his 
work which will distort his vision and 
break up the strength of his concept. 

Let me here make it clear that it is neces- 
sary for the sculptor to do more, much 
more, than merely concer himself with 
the qualities of the material in which he is 
working. This alone leads to a kind of 
petrefaction of the soul, carving becomes 
stone-cutting and a tanagra clay-model- 
ling. I do suggest, however, that the great 
sculptors of every epoch have all been 
sensitive to the material in which they 
worked. It is, of course, an intuitive sensi- 
tivity which springs from the techniques 
employed and influences the kind of form 
produced. If this be true, and I am firmly 
convinced that it is true, then it is the only 
element common to all great sculpture. If 
the sculpture of Chadwick is considered in 
the light thrown upon it by Henri Laurens’s 
definition, it is readily seen to be light- 
weight and incapable of any great develop- 
ment. Using the approach through 
material and technique to consider some 
of the carvings of Barbara Hepworth may 
be equally revealing. The carving (Pen- 
with) 1955, No. 202 in the Hepworth book 
is a large lagoswood carving which has 
two holes pierced through it whilst the 
core and body of the three-foot block has 
beea completely removed, the material 
has been violated and the two holes do 
notaing to emphasize the inside-outside 
nature of the mass. It is brutal and insensi- 
tive in the manner in which the material 
has been dealt with. These criticisms of this 
work seem to be false and unreasonable if 
only the photograph is looked at and I 
would emphasize that I have considered 
the carving itself, which is, of course, the 
only way to look at sculpture and to re- 
mird ourselves in so doing that as an art 
sculpture has nothing in common with 
two-dimensional representations of any 
kind. Sculpture is the creation of solid 
forms which give aesthetic pleasure. There 
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is an infinite variety of such forms, and 
they arise and are proliferated by laws 
which are formal and neither representa- 
tional not yet picturesque. 

Continuing to consider carving in the 
light of my second reference point, Miss 
Hepworth’s carving No. 236, Figure 
(Nanjizal), 1958, is seen to be something 
of a very different order. This carving is 
eight feet tall in yew and is pierced and 
hollowed out in very much the same way 
as No. 202, but how different in feeling and 
mood! Tall, elegant and incredibly sensi- 
tive, the material is handled in a superb 
manner which gives the work a life of its 
own and although the carving is forcefully 
and richly cut, the body of the material 
does not appear to have been violated in 
` any way whatsoever. 

I think we cannot begin to understand 
and enjoy present-day sculpture, nor yet 
see how it may develop in the future, if we 
do not appreciate the strange dichotomy 
of modern sculpture. It has two branches, 
a constructive one and an organic one, and 
they are never completely separate. 
Michelangelo, Rodin and Maillol were as 
much concerned with the cube, the lozenge 
or the pyramid as are Lipchitz, Brancusi or 
Moore. 

The aphorisms of Rodin, like ‘sculpture 
is the art of the lump and the hole’, and 
‘figures are like landscapes’, bring him very 
close to the present day and seem to point 
the way to simplicity. Neither Rodin nor 
Moore has ever suggested that sculpture is 
difficult to understand and was it not 
Picasso who said ‘I don’t ask what a 
flower means’? 

I have come a long way from the two 
books I started with, but these brief notes 
may serve as an aid to understanding what 
sculpture is about and where it is going. 
Certainly Dr. Hodin has with these two 
books done much to explain the sculpture 
of Chadwick and Hepworth. In a sense, I 
suppose, we are both preaching to the 
converted and so I can be forgiven for 
hoping that none of Dr. Hodin’s readers 


will stop with the photographs which 
illustrate his books but will go on to look 
at the sculpture—for that is a different 
matter; we can scarcely say about a photo- 
graph what Rainer Maria Rilke has said 
about the sculpture of Rodin: ‘It was an 
object that could exist for itself alone, and 
it was well to give it entirely the character 
ofa complete thing about which one could 
walk, and which one could look at from 
all sides.’ 
J. R. MURRAY MCCHEYNE 
Master of Sculpture, 
King’s College, Newcastle 


Townscape. By GORDON CULLEN. The 
Architectural Press. 1961. pp. 315. 568. 


TOWARDS TRE end of the war Allied Mili- 
tary Government was anxious to safeguard 
monuments and works of art in occupied 
territories. The difficulty was not so much 
with the Baedeker bulls’-cyes, such as 
Bonanno’s tower at Pisa, as with buildings 
of uncertain individual merit or historic 
value that nevertheless formed an ex- 
quisite and irreplaceable group. Art his- 
torian’s price-tags could be attached to 
priority pieces: it was the tissue of every- 
day life that became expendable. But since 
every creative human activity is an art, and 
every art an aspect of living, there is a 
danger in separating them. Handing over - 
too much of the past to the museum may 
tempt us to hand over too much of the 
present to the professional. ‘Vivre? nos 
valets le feront pour nous.’* 

However willing our deputies may be 
to take over, we remain creatively alive 
and often tugging in the opposite direction 
without realizing it. By planting and tink- 
ering and making allowance for the car, 
the children, and the dog, we are as inno- 
cently content to muss up a Beaux Arts’ 
plan for a housing estate as to make a 
living unity out ofaspeculator’s chaos. Mr. 
Gordon Cullen understands this very well. 
In Townscape he neither under- nor over- 
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values the contribution an architect can 
make to the life in the open and closed 
spaces where buildings are brought to- 
gether. Nor does he over-estimate the 
sanctity of laisser-faire, as any person as 
acutely aware as he is of the unplanned 
felicities of wall and gap and fence and 
paving might be tempted to do. He de- 
lights in, without bemg servile to, the 
popular arts. The town belongs to, and is 
in a real sense made by, the man in the 
street. All that Mr. Cullen asks of the 
architect—and it is perhaps everything— 
is a fusion of experience, intuition and 
enjoyment, that will enable him to be the 
man in the street. ‘Far too often in recent 
years the progressive architect’s attention 
has been directed to the big idea, the town 
plan, the national plan, the cosmic plan, to 
the exclusion of more local and particular 
interests. The result has been that he has 
begun to lose his ability to see other than 
with the mind’s eye. . . . The burden of 
technical awareness hangs heavily on the 
practising architect, and the sense of social 
responsibility often assumes the proportion 
and character of an incubus as well as a 
stimulant. A wholly satisfying and virile 
architecture cannot flourish unless, in its 
practice, social justification is lavishly 
compounded with personal pleasure. . . 

The book, which is largely based on the 
author’s ‘townscape’ articles in The Archi- 
tectural Review, is written with humility 
and conviction, from wide experience and 
sharp intuition. It is a fascinating commen- 
tary on something that touches each of us 
daily and on many levels of experience. 
Mr. Cullen’s peculiar authority rests on 
‘his ability to see other than with the mind’s 
eye’. The photographs are to the point 
but never gimmicky. His drawings here— 
as elsewhere—are remarkable. Whether 
drawn from the street, or elevated from 
plan, they are always something seen; and 
whether objective or persuasive, they are 
visually entirely credible. His mastery of 
block-making techniques is never obtru- 
sive. He makes them sing quite unself- 


consciously. And, rarest thing of all with 
architectural drawings, the picture plane 
ceases to be a device against which objects 
are projected for measurement: it becomes 
that fragile area of touch and tension on 
which objects seen and related in depth 
have their living existence on a flat surface. 
LYNTON LAMB 


* Villiers de l'Isle-Adam, quoted by Mr. 
Aldous Huxley in Vulgarity in Literature. 


Tune. By IMOGEN HOLST. Faber. 1962. pp. 
180. 308. 

Form and Performance. By ERWIN STEN. 
Faber. 1962. pp. 184. 30s. 


OF ALL musical gifts, the rarest and by far 
the most precious is the ability to create a 
tune. Skillin counterpoint can be acquired, 
a sense of rhythm can be quickened, the 
laws of harmony can be demonstrated by 
the simplest methods: but tune? That is 
something different—‘fetcht out of the 
dark . . . as it were by accident’, to quote 
the opinion of Purcell’s admirer, Roger 
North (p. 13). Ifa composer has been given 
this prize, then tunes pour out of him like 
song from bird; one has only to think of 
such tunesmiths as Handel, Mozart, Men- 
delssohn, Chopin, Fauré, or our English 
Byrd, Purcell, Vaughan Williams. If the 
gift was unhappily denied him, then the 
composer will face a lifetime of struggle, 
searching for an acceptable alternative. 
For tune, as for wool, there is no substitute. 
Monteverdi’s sense of drama, Bach’s con- 
summate skill in counterpoint, Berlioz’s 
bewitching orchestration, Schénberg’s tidy 
tone-rows: perhaps all these are no more 
than desperate refuges, attempts to find 
alternatives for the one thing all these com- 
posers have in common—their powerless- 
ness when confronted with the need to 
write a good tune. Monteverdi’s tunes are 
few; Bach’s mind was endlessly inventive 
in pattern, but almost sterile in tune; Ber- 
hoz’s best tunes are borrowed; Schönberg 
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never knew what tune was, since he con- 
fused it with ‘note-succession’, which is 
something quite different. 

Miss Holst’s book, indeed, makes this 
abundantly clear. So far as I know, hers is 
the first attempt at the subject by an Eng- 
lish musician, and it is hard to imagine how 
it could have been done better. She ranges 
widely, for all music is her oyster (or so it 
seems): plainchant, the modes of India, 
lute-songs, Purcell, folk-song, Britten, the 
lesser-known works of her remarkable 
father, Gustav Holst. Her book is beauti- 
fully constructed, with the most delicate 
modulation from each chapter to its suc- 
cessor; it is beautifully written, in a 
delightful, speaking, individual, crisp style; 
and it springs from a warm sympathy with 
people and a lively interest in the various 
ways they have chosen to sing, to play, 
and to dance. The urge to quote is im- 
possible to resist. ‘In music such as this 
[Indonesian], the mode is the tune/ In 
plainchant, as in other great music, instinct 
and reason get so mixed up that it is im- 
possible to separate them./ Elaborate poly- 
phony is easier to sing than to listen to, for 
there are subtleties that can only be en- 
joyed from inside the music./ [Purcell] 
needed verses that could be torn in shreds 
and tossed into the air./ In conversation, 
the word “romantic” too often muddles 
the mind./ For the notes [of a 12-note 
theme from Britten’s Cantata Academica], 
far from being related only to each other, 
are passionately loyal to their tonic./ To be 
unconcerned about tension and relaxation 
in music is to forget the meaning of its 
language.’ Every musician must explore 
this book for himself; I cannot remember 
when I last read a music book that de- 
lighted me so much. 

Erwin Stein’s book suffers inevitably by 
comparison. Its five chapters discuss the 
elements of musical sound and form, 
structure, movement and phrasing, with 
great solemnity; there were to have been 
two further chapters on tempo and musical 
architecture, but these were cut off by 


Stein’s death in 1958. The book has been 
seen through the press by a group of his 
friends, among them Benjamin Britten, 
who has contributed a short and apprecia- 
tive foreword. 

It seems to me that the touchstone for a 
posthumous work, newly brought to 
light, is to assume that it is anonymous, 
and then to form one’s own opinion of its 
worth. This is true, no matter whether one 
is concerned with a symphony or a book 
or a painting. All too often we snatch at 
the reassurance provided by the maker’s. 
name: ‘because it’s signed by Rembrandt - 
(or Rubens, or who-you-please), it must 
be all right.” Which, more often than not, 
1s a polite synonym for ‘it must be worth a 
pack of money, so let’s send it at once to an 
auction room’. Put in these crude terms, 
such an aesthetic yardstick instantly appears 
shoddy, worthless, an insult to art, anda 
defilement of its creator. I would not write 
with such vehemence if I had not met the 
phenomenon so often in music, notably 
with Bach. Many works bearing his name 
are utterly without value; once one tears 
off the labels marked ‘J. S. Bach’, no 
rational being could possibly suppose that 
the Cantor of Leipzig had had anything 
to do with their creation. Yet so often these 
are the very works which, newly recorded, 
are greeted with phrases like ‘this absurdly 
neglected work’, ‘this lesser-known mas- 
terpiece’, ‘this foreshadowing of a later 
age’. No wonder the work foreshadows 
the musical style of 1770 if it was, in fact, 
composed in 1769... . 

If this touchstone of anonymity is 
applied to Stein’s book, what remains? If 
I, as a publisher’s reader, had been sent the 
typescript of Form and Performance (by an 
unknown author), what would my report 
have been? Almost certainly: ‘Not recom- 
mended.’ The author’s historical know- 
ledge stops at Bach, and it is confined 
almost entirely to works from German- 
speaking lands. His view of the twentieth- 
century musical scene is grossly obscured 
by Schönberg (16 lines in the index), at the 
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expense of such men as Bartók (3 lines), 
Stravinsky and Britten (2 lines each), 
Poulenc, Hindemith, Shostakovitch, Cop- 
land, Vaughan Williams (none of whom 
is mentioned at all). Many of the author’s 
sweeping observations are manifestly un- 
true in areas of which I have some special 
knowledge, and I am doubtful therefore of 
their truth elsewhere. Thus “the form is not 
a guise but the very subject-matter of 
music’: false for plainsong, for the whole 
area of medieval vocal polyphony, for the 
variations of the English virginalists, for 
all examples of improvised division, for 
jazz. ‘Pitch and duration are the basic fac- 
tors of musical sound’: untrue for Byzan- 
tine chant, and for many folk-musics 
dependent primarily on rhythm (in which 
not the duration but the stress of a note 
controls the music); therefore unlikely to 
be true for a great deal of medieval music, 
as well as for musique mesurée. ‘A melody is 
an ordered succession of notes’: no, it is 
both more and less than that, as Imogen 
Holst’s book makes evident over and over 
again. ‘In a canon the parts depend upon 
each other, though they do not coincide’: 
I cannot imagine what this means, since in 
the majority of canons the parts are identi- 
cal. One penny does not depend upon an- 
other penny. “The term metre belongs to 
poetry and spreads confusion if applied to 
music’: at a blow, a thousand years of 
medieval thought about music is obliter- 
ated. “The author [Dolmetsch] is a great 
authority, but we feel old music differently 
today, and the invariable shortening of the 
note after a dot seems to us mannered.’ To 
begin with, the shortening is anything but 
‘invariable’, as the most superficial study of 
the subject makes clear; to go on with, who 
is this ‘we’ that speaks so magisterially? 
English audiences? Foreign conductors? 
Or just the author? And the thematic 
analysis of Bach’s fugue subject in C minor 
(pp. 75-6), if used as a basis for any clavi- 
chordist’s interpretation, would destroy 
the shape of the whole fuguein a twinkling. 
Could it possibly be correct, therefore, on 
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any other instrument? Can it possibly en- 
lighten a prospective player of Bach? 
THURSTON DART 
Jesus College, 
Cambridge 


Art History Today. By L. D. BYTLINGER. 
H. K. Lewis. 1961. pp. 22. 2s. 6d. 


Tus Moptst publication by L. D. Ettlinger 
is an Inaugural Lecture, delivered at Uni- 
versity College, London, and possesses all 
ths qualities which can be expected from 
a work of this nature: it is short, concen- 
trated, compressed and is excellent both in 
style and in scope. Its title is “Art History 
Today’, but its real subject might be more 
accurately described as ‘the critical point 
which the methods of art history have 
reached at present’. From its first words it 
azouses the sympathy of the reader by 
promising not to put forward programmes 
cr ‘prolegomena’ for art history in the 
future. As a matter of fact it does not 
entirely abstain from programmes, but its 
programme is moulded on ‘the best ex- 
amples of art history in action’, and no 
better method is possible in this field. 
The little book provides even more than 
its title promuses since it not only considers 
art history today but has a good deal to say 
about the past; of its twenty pages at least 
half are devoted to art history as it was. It 
gives rather an aperçu of the evolution 
which brought art history to its present 
state than a survey of that present state. In 
his epitomization only a few stages in this 
evolution are picked out: Vasari, Winckel- 
mann, Hegel, Wölfflin, Riegl. Vasari, who 
was ‘the first art historian worthy of the 
title’, understood art history as a history of 
the imitation of nature; Winckelmann 
understood it as the history of the expres- 
sion of the human spirit; Hegel as the 
history of impersonal, over-individual 
forces whether of nations or of epochs; 
Wölfflin as Geschichte der Sehformen, i.e. 
internal transformations of art independent 
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of external relations; Riegl as Geschichte 
des Kunstwollens, i.e. as ‘an evolution due 
to theinherent tendency of forms to change 
into their opposites, regardless of other 
historical factors’. This sort of historical 
conspectus has been attempted by other 
historians also, but they have usually tried 
to show what was new and valuable at 
each stage of development, whereas Pro- 
fessor Ettlinger lays stress on their short- 
comings. He claims that Vasari’s was still a 
nalve and rudimentary idea of historio~ 
graphy, Winckelmann ‘forged the tools by 
which the work of art could be severed 
from its historical context’, Hegel brought 
it about that ‘the individual work of art 
became submerged in something larger’, 
Wolfflin, and still more Riegl, ‘severed art 
from other historical studies’. 

The author sees the very essence of con- 
temporary art history in its reaction against 
the formalistic methods of former genera- 
- tions, a reaction which, as he puts it, was 
necessary in order to ‘lead forward to a 
truly historical discipline’. The ‘new de- 
parture’ was initiated by Emile Male and 
Aby Warburg: neither is now living, but 
‘those who learned from them are pre- 
sently at work’. As leaders of the modern 
trend he names Erwin Panofsky and R. 
Wittkower. From this it is clear that he 
regards iconology as the most typical 
manifestation of modern art history. For 
this is untainted by the formalism of pre- 
vious times and has “bridged the gap which 
had been separating art history from other 
historical studies’. The third and last con- 
temporary art historian named by Professor 
Ettlinger is E. H. Gombrich, whose recent 
book Art and Illusion he describes as having 
broken new ground ‘by making the 
psychology of perception the cornerstone 
of his inquiry’—he is indeed inclined to 
regard it as the climax to the process of 
evolution which he has sketched. Professor 
Gombrich was the author's predecessor in 
the Duming-Lawrence chair in the Uni- 
versity of London, and this praise given to 
a predecessor belongs to the best traditions 


of the universities and academies. 

In addition to this evaluation of art 
history past and present Professor Ettlinger 
includes some practical advice for students: 
he recommends them to train their sensi- 
bility in proximity to great works of art, 
to learn from historians, scientists and 
students of literature and to interest them- 
selves in the art of their day—all certainly 
most sensible advice. 

It may be, however, that the lecture, 
while offering even more in some respects 
than its title promises, gives rather less in 
others. Iconology is no doubt an important 
trend in contemporary art history but it 
does not exhaust the whole of it. Valuable 
work is still being done by the older 
methods in a variety of fields. Iconology is 
indeed the newest ‘programme’, even if 
some scholars see it rather as a new twist 
put upon earlier programmes. It opposes 
the point of view of our fathers but in so 
doing it returns to that of our grandfathers. 
As regards Gombrich’s outstanding book 
Art and Illusion, this belongs rather to the 
sphere of ‘meta-history’ than to the history 
of art; it is concerned more with methodo- 
logical and aesthetic questions than with 
questions of art history; it is not so much 
a book of art history as a book about it. 

Though the reader of Professor Ettlin- 
ger’s lecture may no doubt approve what 
he says about iconology, he must neverthe- 
less wonder whether full justice is done to 
earlier ‘formalistic’ art history. The present 
generation of art historians are right in 
their contention that art history must not 
be restricted to the evolution of forms, the 
history of seeing, the ‘inner life’ of art. But 
the changing fashions of form, of seeing, _ 
‘inner’ changes, are indubitably one of its 
constituents. And it is precisely this element 
which distinguishes the history of art from 
other branches of history. The develop- 
ment of art is bound up with changes in 
the total cultural environment, but it has 
also its own independent necessities. 
Wolffiin and Riegl were aware of this. Art 
history today is passing through a phase of 
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exaggerated reaction against morpho- 
logical methods—or against too exclusive 
a reliance upon them. But it 1s possible and 
even probable that in the near future the 
practice of art history will be found again 
in closer sympathy with those methods. 

WŁADYSŁAW TATARKIEWICZ 
Warsaw 


The Art of the Conquistadors. By FRANGOIS 
cau. Photographs by CLAUDE ARTHAUD 
and FRANCOIS HABERT-STEVENS. Thames 
and Hudson. 1961. pp. 300. 181 illus- 
trations; 4 colour plates; 4 maps. 70s. 


Tue Hrrort to identify an art-historical 
subject in the American spread of Iberian 
art during the colonial era goes back over 
ageneration ago to the essay by the pioneer 
Louis Gillet, who first saw the phenomenon 
entire in some pages written before 1929 
for André Michel’s Histoire de I’ Art. Miguel 
Sola’s book for Editorial Labor in Bar- 
celona appeared ım 1935, and it redeemed 
the briefness of Gillet’s essay, although 
perpetuating and adding to its store of 
factual errors, which still were not entirely 
weeded out in more recent books, like 
Kelemen’s Baroque and Rococo in Latin 
America (1951) or my Pelican History of 
Art volume with Martin Soria, entitled 
Art and Architecture of Spain and Portugal 
and Their American Dominions (1959). 
François Cali’s book adds nothing in 
precision or range or ideas to these earlier 
studies. It is fly-specked with atrocious 
errors of fact and interpretation ; the photo- 
graphs are incorrectly identified; and the 
diction has wide-ranging schoolboy sallies: 
‘And by the icy shores of Lake Titicaca, 
as the tearful moon went down and the 
new sun stared fiercely over the horizon, 
the sirens of Peru fell to wailing in the 
straw at the doors of barns which once had 
been churches at the mines of Potosi’ (p. 
217). The translator, Bryan Rhys, pro- 
duces delightful English, but the proof 
reading and his knowledge of American 


placs-names and persons are woeful. 

The seven essays printed on heavy brown 
paper, which separate the groups of photo- 
gravure plates, have little to do with the 
images, They present impressions of social 
history, travel vignettes, and allusions 
rather than coherent references to persons 
and places. The first essay, entitled ‘Archi- 
tecture and Sculpture’, actually deals with 
the discrepancy between European theory 
and American conditions. Chapter Two, 
‘The Christian Story in New Spain’, 
jeckily relates how Christian art was ex- 
tended to Latin America as a whole. Chap- 
ter Three, called ‘Conquistadores a lo 
Divino’ treats of the clergy. Chapter Four, 
‘The Spice of Luxury’, mentions some 
viceregal altar-pieces and portraits. Five, 
“The Incas of Castile’, bears on Andean 
portraits and ornaments, and Six, “The 
Sirens of Peru’ continues with Andean 
painting and carving. Chapter Seven, “The 
Triumph ofa Craftsman’, is a brief account 
of the Brazilian eighteenth-century archi- 
tect and sculptor, Aleijadinho. There isno ` 
connected discussion of any topic: the 
attention is governed in these pages 
no more than by an unsorted heap of — 
photographs. Fortunately, these are both 
excellent and novel, justifying the venture, 
and consoling the purchaser for his heavy 
outlay. It is a pity that collections, loca~ 
tions, and dimensions of objects are usually 
not mentioned. 

The art book of the mid-twentieth 
century is made for the social display of 
the owner’s taste by such means as friends’ 
quick leafing at the ltbrary-table or over 
the coffee-cups. It usually consists of fine 
photographs of works of art loosely 
grouped and distantly related to an 
accompanying text which is neither con- 
trapuntal nor explicative. 

The present work falls below the normal 
example of the class. It requires the reader’s 
closest attention to determine the content 
of each of the seven little chapters, and 
great agility to connect the text, pictures, 
and their identifications in still a third 
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place. The language of the book is allusive 
rather than expository: one paragraph will 
list events from ten centuries and a dozen 
regions of the American past in a Sym- 
bolist continuum of merged and fused 
allusions based upon travel recollections, 
intuitions, aperçus, and wide but confused 
readings. 

The thesis of the text is that mestizos, 
mulattos, and Indians produced these 
colonial arts, while the conquistadors and 
their descendants were the patrons of a 
‘colonization which used the arts to subdue 
nations possessing their own’ (p. 11). The 
formulation is elegant but inexact. Euro~ 
pean craftsmen and designers usually 
initiated the series of American productions 
illustrated here. Apart from symbolic pro- 
hibitions, the natives were never restrained 
from building, carving, or drawing in their 
own traditional forms. That they preferred 
European modes of representation without 
compulsion cannot rightly be interpreted 
as ‘using the arts to subdue’. 

GEORGE KUBLER 
Yale University 


Jewish Art. An Illustrated History. By czan 
rora (Ed.). W. H. Allen. 1961. pp. 972 
and 500 illustrations. 84s. 

The Essence of Jewish Art. By ERNEST 
NAMENYI. Translated from the French 
by E. Roditi. T. Yoseloff. 1960. pp. xi + 
92 and 14 plates. 78. 6d. 


Wuar is Jewish Art? Thirty years ago one 
might even have denied that such a thing 
existed for it was not until 1932 that ex- 
cavations sponsored by Yale University 
uncovered the third-century synagogue at 
Dura Europos in Mesopotamia with its 
elaborate mural paintings of scenes from 
the Old Testament. The mosaic floor of the 
fifth-century synagogue at Beth Alpha in 
Palestine adorned with pagan symbols 
was already known but remained an 
unexplained curiosity and it was accepted 
almost as an article of faith that during 


rabbinic times the Commandment not to 
make any ‘gravenimagenor any manner of 
likeness of anything that is in the Heaven 
above or that is in the water under the 
earth’ was scrupulously observed and that 
therefore no Jewish representational art 
could have existed. Dr. Roth explains that 
the Commandment is to be read in con- 
junction with what follows: ‘thou shalt not 
bow down to them and shall not serve 
them.’ Might it not also be read as referring 
to the present only and not to persons and 
things of the past? 

Dura not only cleared away a great deal 
of muddled thinking about Jewish Art, but 
was able to explain the advanced develop- 
ment of Christian Art in its earliest known 
forms by providing a Jewish pedigree. 
Nothing earlier than Dura is known in 
synagogue murals, but sufficient evidence 
has accumulated to show that Jewish Art 
once played an important part in religious 
lifeand it seems that Alexandria 1s the place 
where further examples may some day be 
discovered. The meagreness of the survi- 
vals can be attributed to iconoclasm which 
affected Jewish Art no less than Byzantine 
Art but for a longer period. If anything 
was produced between the fifth and the 
eleventh centuries it has disappeared and 
the earliest medieval objects which have 
come down to us are illuminated manu- 
scriptsin Hebrew. This aspect of Jewish Art 
is seen at its best in the Haggadah, which 
is read during the feast of Passover and 
remains to this day the most popular Jew- 
ish work for the illustrator. Occasionally 
one finds in the illustrations a link with 
Dura like the hand stretched out from the 
heavens to symbolize God, but generally 
the style reflects regional or purely 
Christian influences. 

In modern times Jewish Art centres 
round the ritual objects used in the syna- 
gogue and home, which again are Chris~ 
tian in style. The silver bells which adorn 
the Scrolls of the Law are based on Chris- 
tian reliquaries and simular influences can 
be recognized in the designs of lamps, cups 
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and other religious appurtenances. Syna- 
gogue architecture equally lacks any Jewish 
tradition except in Poland where the 
wooden synagogues of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries established a style of 
_ their own. Elsewhere, the few buildings 

which have survived from the seventeenth 
century and earlier are treasured in their 
own country more as national monuments 
than as synagogues. The oldest medieval 
one is the famous synagogue at Worms 
destroyed by the Nazis and now restored. 
Others which come tô mind are the Alt- 
neuschul at Prague and the former syna- 
gogues at Toledo, now the churches of 
Santa Maria la-Blanca and El Transito, 
while from more recent times we have the 
Great Synagogue at Amsterdam and its 
smaller model at Bevis Marks in the City 
of London. 

When we turn to craftsmanship there is 
evidence of an ancient Jewish tradition for 
work on a small scale like engraving and 
seal cutting. In medieval times much skill 
was shown in the illumination of manu- 
scripts while in more modern times there 
were some prominent medallists and a 
special bent developed for miniature paint- 
ing. These crafts had something in com- 
mon, but there is no other evidence of a 
single inspiration and so far as the visual 
arts are concerned as a whole it can be said 
that no outstanding Jewish artists emerged 
before Soutine and Chagall. The present 
school of artists in Israel is rapidly estab- 
lishing a reputation for itself but if it 
succeeds in creating its own style, it is 
doubtful whether that will owe anything 
to its Jewish origins. 

This is the best work on Jewish Art so 
far published. It represents the combined 
efforts of a number of experts working 
under the editorship of a leading Jewish 
scholar; it is exhaustive and generally illus- 
trated. Its usefulness is impaired by a 
wholly inadequate index and it lacks a 
bibliography. 

Mr. Ernest Namenyi, formerly curator 
of the Jewish Museum at Budapest, ap- 


proached the subject from a more emo- 
tional angle, but this book provides a good 
popular introduction and has useful illus- 
trations. He also contributed a section to 
Dr. Roth’s book but did not survive to see 
it published. 
ALFRED RUBENS 
Chairman of the Jewish 
Museum, London 


The Function of Criticism. By YVOR WINTERS. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 1962. pp. 


200. 21$. 


I cannor be the only reader who has won- 
dered, over and over, if we could have the 
merits of Yvor Winters without his faults. 
It would be a splendid thing if we could. 
How rare it is, in modern criticism, to find 
such lucid and remorseless placing as that 
of James’s The Ambassadors (in the essay on 
Problems for the Modern Critic of Literature), 
or that of The Windhover (in the essay on 
Hopkins). After this, one feels, it will never 
again be possible to make wild claims for 
these overrated works—knowing none the 
less that they will be made, and that this is 
why Mr. Winters’s reasoned attacks will 
remain invaluable. Or here—short enough 
to quote—is the conclusion of his comment 
on Pound’s Cantos: “The details, especially 
in the early Cantos, are frequently very 
lovely, but since there is neither structure 
nor very much in the way of meaning, the 
details are details and nothing more, and 


what we have is the ghost of poetry, 


though I am willing to admit that it is: 


often the ghost of great poetry.’ Precision, 
incisiveness, tone, could not be improved 
on: anyone could be forgiven for thinking 
Yvor Winters the best of modern critics. 

And then, anyone could be forgiven for 
thinking him the worst. He cuts through 
accumulations of prejudice, we begin to 
realize, not only because he is bold, shrewd 
and lucid, but also because his own pre- 
judices are so violent. He loves to make 
lists for us of the five best poems of Hop- 
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kins, or the dozen best poems of the six- 
teenth century (and they are very odd lists, 
too—which is no doubt good for us), He 
offers us such lists with dogmatic calm, and 
little or no supporting discussion. He con- 
siders drama to be an inescapably inferior 
form, because (the case could hardly be 
stated more neatly) a poet’s work can only 
be damaged if he ‘is imitating the speech of 
a character of moderate intelligence in a 
situation of which the character does not 
in any serious sense understand the mean- 
ing’. (He will grant no intrinsic value to 
. the imitation itself, and this, as we shall see 
in a moment, is revealing.) He loves high- 
handed dismissals: ‘I cannot read the neat 
but simple Mr. Hemingway, nor the in- 
articulate (though doubtless profound) Mr. 
Faulkner, and I can see no reason why I 
should be asked to try.’ He loves using a 
tone of mathematical demonstration when 
comparing two works. And his reverence 
for the history of ideas topples him into the 
ludicrous more than once, as when he 
attributes the greatness of Shakespeare to 
his command of scholastic thought. 

The Function of Criticism makes quite 
explicit the principles on which Mr. 
‘Winters has built all his criticism; and 
reading it has enabled me, now, to answer 
my opening question with a sad but defi- 
nite no. It is quite impossible to separate 
Mr. Winters’s virtues from his defects, 
since his whole critical achievement forms 
such a unity. He is the most consistent 
and clear-headed critic now writing. 

For Mr. Winters, the most important 
event in European literature was the 
Romantic movement. It marked the 
ttiumph of assumptions that had grown, 
during the eighteenth century, under the 
influence of Locke, Shaftesbury and Hart- 
ley—the assumptions that ‘abstract langu- 
age is dead language, that poetry must 
depict particular actions, or if it be 
“lyric” that it must be revery over remem- 
bered sensory impressions.’ These assump- 
tions imply the dethroning of reason. 
Romanticism (of which modernism is 


simply an extension) marks the acceptance 
of impulse as superior to reason: Rousseau 
and Emerson are the main ancestors of 
modern literature. (In a brilliant essay in 
an earlier book, Mr. Winters claimed that 
Hart Crane was a truer disciple of Emerson 
than the respectable professors who praise 
him without seeing his subversive implica- 
tions.) Romanticism meant the end of the 
Renaissance conception that poetry is a 
rational activity. During the Renaissance, 
the structural principle of the short poem 
was that of logic, not that of ‘association- 
ism and Shaftesburian sentimentalism’. 
Simplified as this analysis may seem, Mr. 
Winters’s attitude towards it all is even 
simpler: he is against it. For him, literature 
is a rational activity: the Renaissance was 
right, and Romanticism was a disaster. All 
his opinions, it seems to me, flow from this 
central doctrine. His low regard for drama, 
for example, and his refusal to admit any 
intrinsic value to imitation, spring from his 
belief that the purpose of poetry is not to 
express an experience but to judge it. A 
remorseless scale of values, applied by the 
intellect, tell us of what worth an experi- 
ence is: and if the worth is small, the worth 
of the expression will be small too. Thus 
Volpone represents ‘a limited and con- 
temptible passion’: the high spirits, the 
artistic joy, that Jonson—and his readers— 
find in the rogues is of no value to the 
stern Mr. Winters: ‘Jonson is bringing his 
brilliant poetic talent to bear upon a sub- 
ject of minimal importance.’ Judging—and 
judging so explicitly, so moralistically— 
has not usually been considered the main 
function of literature: ‘Use every man 
according to his deserts, and which of us 
shall escape whipping?’ But Mr. Winters 
would not shrink from this: “The human 
average’, he tells us, “has never been admir- 
able’—and I don’t think it misrepresents 
his case against Robert Frost to say that he 
considers it wicked of Frost not to con- 
sider the world wicked. I dare risk the 
assertion that most great poets, perhaps 
all of them, have loved the human aver- 
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age: even those who have accepted the 
sternest moral schemes could not have 
written greatly if they had not, with part 
of themselves, rejected what their intelli- 
gence accepted. It is, of course, impossible 
for Mr. Winters to agree with this. 

I should like to consider in more detail 
another opinion of Mr. Winters’s—one 
that also flows from his central doctrine 
of the rationality of literature. This is his 
view that the emotion presented in a poem 
must be named—must be presented in 
general terms, must have behind it a body, 
if not of theology, at any rate of theory. 
On this basis, he finds Hopkins’s sonnet 
‘No worst there is none’ inferior to poems 
by Donne and Bridges. His argument here 
is worth quoting: ‘. . . There is so little 
generalization that we can feel no cer- 
tainty regarding the nature of the experi- 
ence beyond the fact that ıt has generated 
a desperate emotion. . . . The poet conveys 
emotion for a moment, and conveys it 
with an illusion of motivation, but with 
no real motivation. If the mountains of the 
mind were adequately identified, Hop- 
kins’s figure would have a power com- 
parable to that of Donne’s last line; but 
Donne’s line has meaning, and Hopkins’s 
figure the illusion of meaning.’ Now if 
Mr Winters is right here, then much of 
what we nowadays believe about literature 
is false. Let us put another quotation 
against the above: “To describe a thing is 
to call it a thing of such-and-such a kind: 
to bring it under a conception, to classify 
it. Expredsion, on the contrary, indivi- 
dualizes. The anger which I feel here and 
now . . . is a peculiar anger, not quite like 
any anger that I ever felt before. . . . To 
become fully conscious of it means be- 
coming conscious of it not merely as an 
instance of anger, but as this quite peculiar 
anger... . The poet therefore, in propor- 
tion as he understands his business, gets as 
far away as possible from merely labelling 
his emotions as instances of this or that 
general kind, and takes enormous pains to 
individualize them, by expressing them in 


terms which reveal their difference from 
any other emotion of the same sort.’ 
(Collingwood: The Principles of Art, VI, 3.) 
These two views cannot be reconciled. 
According to Winters, making an emotion 
definite is something which has already 
been done by reason—something on which 
the poet must draw. According to Colling- 
wood, the Romantic theorist, the poet is 
after another kind of definiteness. He wants 
to be faithful, not to the categories in 
which theologians and moral philosophers 
have found it convenient to classify emo- 
tions, but to experience itself. I do not see 
how Mr. Winters could answer the charge 
that poetry, for him, merely illustrates 
what we already know about our emotions. 
Whereas for Collingwood, the ‘definite- 
less’ which Mr. Winters finds in the 
Donne poem (an untypical Donne poem, 
of course) is misleading; and the desperate 
emotion of Hopkins is better defined by 
che unglossed figure of the mountains of 
the mind than it could ever be if they were 
‘adequately identified’. For Collingwood, 
poetry is creative: for Mr. Winters, it is 
illustrative. 

Yvor Winters is, in the fullest sense, a 
reactionary: he wants to put the clock 
back. His faith in reason is absolute, and 
unshakeable: this makes him seem like a 
rock in the swirl of modern letters. But 
because it is a reactionary faith it is, in the 
end, no use to us any more. It does not 
answer the case made against reason in the 
last two centuries, it ignores it. Of Robert 
Frost, for example, he says: “These poems 
have all a single theme: the whimsical, 


7 


accidental and incomprehensible nature of ` 


the formative decision; and I should like 
to point out that if one takes this view of 
the formative decision, one has cut oneself 
off from understanding most of human 
experience, for in these terms there is 
nothing to be understood.’ For Mr. Win- 
ters, Freud has lived ın vain: he can still 
claim that a whim is ‘accidental’ and offers 
‘nothing to be understood’. Of course there 
is a point here: in so far as Frost is content 
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merely to say that major decisions often 
look like whims, he has cut himself off 
from the possibility of writing important 
poems~—so that The Road not Taken, for all 
its haunting charm, is trivial. But Frost 
often does more than this (no one reading 
Home Burial could imagine him unaware 
of what happens under the surface). And 
not only Frost: the literature of two cen- 
turies is in front of us, to tell us that man 
is not wholly a rational creature, and that 
he would be less interesting if he was. 

The importance of Mr. Winters is a sad 
comment on modernism. That he has so 
much to say which is true is a devastating 
criticism of the literature of impulse- 
worship, and I hope he will continue to 
attack it. (I am sorry that he cannot read 
Faulkner, since I would love to see him 
dissect some of that Mississippi Gothick.) 
But what is worse is that it is left to Mr. 
Winters to say it all. Why are there not 
more critics who accept the Romantic, 
organic view of litérature, who have come 
to terms with modern irrationalism, and 
then have tried to give, as far as the 
material permits, a rational account of 
literary experience? This ought to be the 
function of criticism. 

LAURENCE LERNER 

Sussex University 


El Concepto “Polesis’ en la Filosofia Griega. 
By mmo Dó ffco. Consejo Su- 
perior de Investigaciones Cientificas. 
Instituto ‘Luis Vives’ de Filosofia. 
Madrid. 1961. pp. 158. 70 ptas. 


In Ta framework of a philological in- 
vestigation into the origin and evolution 
of the concept poiesis this short but com- 
pact book offers a fairly comprehensive 
study of Greek poetic theory in its main 
aspects, through the Ionians with special 
attention for Heraclitus, the Sophists and 
particularly the Helena of Gorgias (which 
he author treats as genuine), up to the 


Plato of the Laws. His main object, the 
author says, was to trace the emergence in 
classical antiquity of the concept of crea- 
tivity by determining at what point the 
word poiesis from its earlier connotation of 
making or doing in the widest sense and 
its application to the activities of artisans 
and craftsmen generally came to acquire 
the distinctive meaning which it holds for 
us today in relation to poetry and art. His 
exposition of the antecedents of Plato’s 
inspirational and mimetic theories of 
poetry is interesting and he furnishes what 
is at any rate a plausible explanation for 
Plato’s rejection of all poetry except tradi- 
tional religious hymns in the Republic and 
for his advocacy of State censorship in the 
Laws, 

It is unfortunately impossible to sub- 
scribe to Señor Lledé’s thesis that in the 
Symposium 205 c ‘the concept of poetry is 
formulated with the signification which it 
bears today’ (p. 86). In this passage Plato is 
arguing that the common acceptation of 
the word ‘love’ to denote romantic love for 
another person is an illogical restriction of 
the word to a particular case of a more 
general concept according to which love 
is the desire which all men always have for 
happiness and for what is good. He illus- 
trates this contention by analogy from the 
use of the word poiesis. “Every cause for a 
thing passing from not being to being is 
poiesis, so that manufacturing activities in 
all branches of industry are forms of poiesis 
and all artisans and craftsmen are poietai 
(poets). Yet they are not called poets but 
are given other names, and out of all 
poiesis that part which has to do with 
music and verse alone is distinguished by 
being called by the name which really 
belongs to all. For this alone is commonly 
called poetry and those who concer 
themselves with this one part of poiesis are 
called poets.’ Plato takes it for granted here 
that so far at any rate as concerns poiesis 
there is no distinction between poetry and 
the industrial crafts. His considered view 
of the fine arts as set forth in the Sophist 
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(265) is well expounded by our author. 
Plato distinguishes divine making (poiesis) 
of something out of nothing from human 
making of one thing out of something 
else. Both divine and human poiesis may be 
either a making of real things (autopoietike) 
or a making of images (eidolopoiike praxis). 
The gods created real things (men, animals, 
plants and so on) from nothing, and they 
create images of these things as in dreams 
and mirages. In the products of the in- 
dustrial crafts human beings create real 
things; but in poetry and painting and the 
other fine arts they create images. These 
images give the appearance of things with- 
out the reality and therefore they are in 
their essence an illusion and a deceit 
(kelesis). Therefore the activity of the artist 
is a ‘kind of a game lacking in seriousness’ 
(Republic 602 B). In my belief the modem 
idea of aesthetic creativity, according to 
which a creative work of art 1s adjudged 
successful and one which conforms to all 
the technical rules but is not creative will 
be condemned, was nowhere formulated 
in antiquity. Señor Lledó nevertheless 
writes in his concluding chapter (p. 134): 
‘The decisive element in this concept 
(poiesis) was “creation”, that is the repre- 
sentation of a determinate reality whose 
essence did not consist in imitation under- 
stood in the usual sense, but in causing to 
emerge a reality in which the beings who 
appeared in it acquired significance in the 
orbit of that new created reality. For that 
reason the artist was a creator. His power 
consisted in giving meaning and order to 
a being or beings whose existence did not 
transcend the confines of that “Poiesis”. 
The essence, then, of that art was not 
rooted in reality but in the artist’s own 
imagination, in his creative power.’ This 
conclusion does not appear to be sub- 
stantiated by the detailed examination of 
the texts which has gone before it. 

In his excellent discussion of the Greek 
inspirational theory of poetry Señor Lledó 
avoids the too frequent error of viewing 
this doctrine through the distorting spec- 


tacles of modern romanticism and under- 
stands that for the Greeks inspiration stood 
for a form of alienation, something suspect 
in so far as it defied logical and scientific 
explanation. He is effective in showing 
how this attitude of suspicion was en- 
hanced at any rate in philosophers and 
educationalists, who set the highest store 
by rationalism, owing to the dominant 
position which poetry did in fact occupy 
in the Greek educational system. When 
Plato says rhetorically in the Ion: “For a 
poet is indeed a thing ethercally light, 
winged, and sacred, nor can he compose 
anything worth calling poetry unless he 
becomes inspired, and, as it were, mad, or 
whilst any reason remains in him’, Sefior 
Lledó understands that Plato’s is not the 
romantic voice of a Shelley (whose transla- 
tion I have used), but that he ‘intends to 
deny poetry seriousness and power, reduce 
it to an exquisite plaything, an irrational 
moment of the spirit, divorced from any 
possibility of knowledge and in conse- 
quence incapable of conveying instruction 
or of fulfilling any educative function’. 
This is indeed what Plato’s words would 
have conveyed to his contemporaries. 
Señor Lledó might have gone on to say 
that classical antiquity displayed no interest 
in, and could hardly have comprehended, 
the modern doctrine that poetry is an ex- 
pression of the poet’s personality. Hence 
they had no motive to develop a psycho- 
logy of artistic creation. The Greeks were 
atone with modern thought in appreciating 
that although poetry is a craft susceptible 
of rules and practical principles of analysis, 
it cannot be wholly reduced to a craft. 
They were enough realists to know that 
good poetry doesnot result from following 
the rules. But they had no impulse to seek 
an explanation in depth psychology or any 
other examination of the hidden springs of 
poetic inspiration. By their doctrine of 
‘enthusiasm’ (the god within) they dubbed 
inspiration for ever inexplicable and signal- 
ized their lack of interest in the sort of 
explanation to which modern psychology 
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of creative imagination aspires. By rele- 
‘gating it to the sphere of the divine they 
indicated their contentment to leave the 
extra-logical a mystery unexplained. 

Despite some disagreement I have found 
much of value in Señor Lledé’s book and 
can recommend it to all who are inter- 
ested in Greek poetic theory; to students 
of Plato it will be a ‘must’. One regrets 
only that the author has stopped short of 
Aristotle. 

H. OSBORNE 


Eranos Jahrbuch 1960. Vol. XXIX. Mensch 
und Gestaltung. Edited by OLGA FROBE- 
KAPTEYN. Zurich. 1961. Rhein-Verlag. 
Pp. 378. 


Tals, FOR the aesthetician, is probably the 
most interesting volume published hitherto 
in the remarkable series of Eranos year 
books of which fourteen have already been 
dedicated to the problem of man. The 
present volume deals with the problem of 
Mensch und Gestaltung, the term Gestaltung 
being best translated as the formative pro- 
cess, alike in nature, in the crafts and in the 
arts. The framework within which these 
ten essays lie is best defined by the paper of 
Erich Neumann on Die Psyche als Ort der 
Gestaltung—‘Psyche as the Place or centre 
of the formative process’, and that of 
Adolf Portmann on Gestaltung als Lebens- 
vorgang—‘the formative process as a 
phenomenon of Life’. 

Specialist papers investigate the problem 
in their particular realm of research. Henry 
Corbin sketches the morphology (from 
morphē, form) of Shi'ite Spirituality in a 
complex paper entitled Morphologie de la 
Spiritualité Shiite; Gershom Scholem 
develops some ideas on the Mystical Form 
of the Godhead in the Kabbala—Die 
Mystische Gestalt der Gottheit in der Kabbala; 
Hellmut Wilhelm describes and analyses 
the basically religious urge to create a 
town of one’s own making as the plan of 
action for the formative will based on the 


I-Chou-shu and the I-Ging. (Die Eigene 
Stadt als Schauplatz der Gestaltung); Her- 
bert W. Schneider dedicates his paper to 
the formative problem in history: ‘His- 
torical Construction and Reconstruction’, 
in which he establishes the difference be- 
tween the construction and reconstruction 
of institutions as a distinctively human, 
cultural labour in contrast with the learn- 
ing and habit formation which are natural 
biological processes; Mircea Eliade this 
time concentrates his efforts on a strictly 
limited theme; Mythes et Symboles de la 
Corde— Myths and Symbols of the Rope’. 
The arts in particular are dealt with by 
Herbert Read, who spoke during this 
most recent Eranos session on The Origins 
of Form in Art, founding his contemplations 
on archaeological, biological as well as art 
historical and philosophical considerations. 
Two papers are devoted to music. One by 
a theoretician, Victor Zuckerkandl on Die 
Tongestalt—Form (or Gestalt) in Music’, 
and the other by a practising musician 
Sándor Végh on Musik als Erlebnis— 
“Music as Experience’. 

Goethe wrote of Gestalt as the pheno- 
menon par excellence of Being, and of 
Gestaltung he said that it is ‘the highest 
and sole operation of Nature and art’, 
and that the Gestalt is ‘the specification 
in order that each thing may become, be 
and remain a particular and significant 
entity’. And the German philosopher Max 
Scheler once said: ‘Der Künstler ist nur die 
Mutter des Kunstwerkes, der Vater ist Got? — 
“The artist is only the mother of the work 
of art, the father is God’. These two quota- 
tions may indicate the scope of the volume 
under review. 

J. P. HODIN 


Renaissance und Barock. Eine Untersuchung 
Über Wesen und Entstehung Des Barockstils 
in Italien. By HEINRICH WÖLFFLIN. Benno 
Schwabe Verlag, Basel-Stuttgart. pp. 
131. Sw. fr. 18.80. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Tas, CLASSIC in the literature of the her 
„of Euidpean style, a basic study on the 


‘decadence’ of the Renaissance, appears . 
here in its fifth edition. The thesis of ` 


Wölfflin is too well known to be discussed 
here. What has to be pointed out is that 
this edition is based on the first edition of 
Wolfilin’s opus of 1888. The second and 
third editions of 1907 and 1908 respectively 
were slightly revised by Hans Willich, the 
„fourth edition of 1926, however, was 
practically re-written and provided with a 


commentary ‘by Hans Rose: ‘The editorof ’ 


` the’ Benno Schwabe” Verlag’ ‘reasoned ~ 


rightly that both ‘the author, who héither ° 2 
revised his book nor could supervise the 4 
changes effected, and the public would 
be better served if the original edition were ' 
to be reissued, thus offering Wöfflin’s 
ideas undiluted. The book is reproduced . 
on good paper by the photostatic tech- 
nigue. 
J. P. HODIN 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Dear Sir, 


The article in your April number by Professor E. H. Gombrich and the point of view 
from which he writes are founded on such a host of misconceptions and misconceived 
quotations that a satisfactory answer would hardly be suitable for The British Journal of _ 
` Aesthetics. I should, however, like your readers to know that full answers are forthcoming 

in the National Gallery Report for October, and in various articles in The Burlington . 
Magazine for November. Though these authoritative exposures of Professor Gombrich’s 
aberrations are necessarily technical, they can be easily understood by the layman inter- 
ested in painting. I would urge your readers to study them as an example of the fact that 
the intentions of an artist whose work has been. much modified by subsequent generations 

may easily be interpreted quite erroneously tnless there is knowledge both of his tech- - 
nique and of the practice of restorers in past generations, we Bi 

I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 


HELMUT RUHEMANN - 
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